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INTRODUCTION. 

The great difficulty that besets even the most modest 
compiler of anything like a. comprehensive History of Spain, 
is the difficulty of concentration of interest. The regions to 
be traversed are so immense and so boundless, the oyways 
are so numerous and so inviting, that it is often hard to know 
which is Uie great central track that must be taken, if the 
end is ever to be reached. 

The development and decline of the Roman Empire, the 
overrunning of Europe by the Northern Barbarians, the 
origin of ttie political power of the Christian Church, the 
rise and fall of Mohammedanism in Western Europe, the 
discovery and colonisation of America ; these are five of the 
most interesting and most important of the phases of human 
progress during the last two thousand years; and with each 
one of these the History of Spain ana of the Spaniards is 
indissolubly connected. 

The origin and language of the Basques, and their identi- 
fication with the early Iberians, the wandering civilisation of 
the early Celta, the commerce and industiy of Tyre and Sidon, 
the rise and fall of Carthage, though they are to some extent 
outside the History of Spain, assuredly each and all claim 
some share of our attention. The lives of Hannibal and of 
Scipio, of Pompey and of Cssar, are all largely Spanish ; and 
each one of them is a study in itself. For hard upon seven 
hundred years the fortunes of Spain are so intimately con- 
nected with the greatness and the decline of the Roman Re- 
public and of the Roman Empire, a subject of the utmost 
complexity of interest and of detail, that it is impossible to 
avoid being drawn into that most fascinating of labyrinths ; 
and a hundred years before the Imperial troops had left tlie 
Province, we are suddenly confronted by a new and sti-ange 
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civilisation, on the arrival of the Goths \^ith their Grerman in- 
stitutions, their Adrian Faith, their Northern laws, their hopes 
of regenerating the old world — their disappointment, their 
demoralisation and their decay. When at length, after three 
hundred years of tolerably straightforward progress — though 
the country, it must be admitted, is for the most part an un- 
explored wilderness — something like unity seems at length to 
be reached, the scene suddenly changes with the rapidity of a 
theatrical transformation, and we are carried away in a 
moment to farthest Araby, to wander hopelessly over- 
whelmed by the vast range of new interests, with a new race, 
a new civilisation, a new religion, and the most tremendous 

Cower that has arisen in the world dming the last nineteen 
undred years. 
The spread of Mohammedanism, whether considered as a 
reliffious or a political phenomenon, is as yet but very imper- 
fectly understood. The East h€w been contented to accept, 
and the West h€w not cared to study it The History of 
Islam has yet to be written. To ascertain and set down the 
true story of the conquest and civilisation of the Peninsula by 
the Arab, many years and many volumes would be necessary ; 
but in a Short History of the Spanish People — I have not 
ventured to adopt the well-known words on my title page — 
the amount of spcu^e that may be devoted to the rise and 
progress, and to the decline and fall, of the Empire of the 
Moslem in Spain, must necessarily be smalL 

The intrigues and the rebellions of the Alfonsos and the 
Sanchos are in themselves, perhaps, of no greater interest than 
the intrigues and the rebellions of the Yusufs and the 
Mohammeds against whom they contended. But out of the 
freebooters of Aragon and Navarre, out of the cut-throats 
of Leon and Castile was evolved that great nation, before 
whose arms the last Moslem was driven out of United Spain. 
The Mohammeds and the Yusufs came and went. We may 
admire their valour; we may respect their civilisation; we 
mourn over their destruction. But they are gone. And 
their history is in no wise the history of the Spanish people. 
To give a connected and intelligible account of the rise 
and progress of the various Christian kingdoms of the Penin- 
sula is a task of far greater difficulty than the treatment, be 
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it brief or be it full, of the splendour and the decay of the 
Moslem. A well-known writer has sought to evade the diffi- 
culty by writing, under the name of a History of Spain, seven 
histories of the various States that rose and fell in the Penin- 
sula from the eighth to the sixteenth century; so that the 
reader who has in the fiist volume arrived at the year 1631, 
finds himself on op^iing vol. ii relegated to 718 ; and having 
readied 1516 by the end of this second volume, he is con- 
founded at finding himself beginning in vol. iii, with the his- 
tory of 885. A system of alternate chapters — with such 
dissertations and digFessions as appeared necessary — as far as 
possible in chronolwical order, will probably be found at once 
more convenient and more arUstic in its plan. 

With r^ard to the actual scheme of the work, however 
carried out, my object has been to present Spanish history, as 
I believe it never to have been presented before in moderate 
limits, as one continuous whole; to tell the story of the 
growth and development of a great nation ; and I have sought 
to show how Trajan and Hadnan, how Martial and Theodosius 
the Great, how Quintilian and Prudentius, how St. Vincent 
and the uncanonised Hoeiua of Cordova were all as truly 
Spanish heroes as the Cid or Berengaria; that Averrocs, for 
all that he believed in Mohammed, was no less an Andalusian 
than Seneca; that St. Leander and St. Dominic, St Isidore 
and St Raymond Lull were all the fellow countrymen of 
Ximenez, and that Viriatus was but the forerunner of the 
Great Captain. 

I would moreover, had I not been dissuaded thereftxim by 
those whose opinion b of far more value than my own, have 
entitled my work a history of The Makirig qf Spairiy or The 
Making of the Spanish People. The. limit of a sketch so con- 
ceived, would naturaUy be the accomplishment of the great 
national work of construction or of evolution ; but if it was 
the conquest of Navarre that put the finishing touch to the 
making of Spain, it was the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
within a year or two of this crowning act of policy, that left 
tiie United Spanish People for the first time in history, to be 
governed by a single sovereign. 

That the leg;itunate Queen of Spain was judged incapable 
of wielding the sceptre ; tiiat her more magnificent and more 
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fortunate son preferred a Grerman Diadem to the Crown even 
of United Spain; that he kept his mother a prisoner, and 
made her kingdom a province of his Empire; these things 
belong rather to the marring than to the making of Spain. 

With regard to the actual execution of the work, the spell- 
ing of the Proper Names of places, has been to me a constant 
difficulty. I set out upon my work with the intention of 
writing a book in the best English that I could command, 
and of using as few foreign words as was possible without 
obscurity. After many diversions and excursions, and much 
hesitation and consideration, I am of opinion that this prin- 
ciple was, and is, the right one ; and I have endeavoured to 
conform to it faithfully and reasonably in my completed work. 

I was pleased at one time with the idea, which at least as 
far as I am concerned was original, of writing the names of 
Places as they were known to those who from time to time 
inhabited them. The Celtiberian Saldvba became Csesarea 
Augusta under the Romans and Sarakostah under the Arabs, to 
develop into Zaragoza in the language of modem Spain. The 
method, as it suggested itself to me, was picturesque, but 
after many endeavours to carry it out, it proved too subtle for 
practical use. To write of Aquas sextce on page 200 and of 
Aix on page 350 would have marked the transition from the 
Roman to the French supremacy ; but it might possibly have 
puzzled an unlearned reader, who did me the honour to take 
up my book, with the very laudable design of informing him- 
self upon the history of Spain. The change from Hispalis to 
Seville again might have been too abrupt to be appreciated ; 
while between my last reference to the river Anas and my 
first notice of the Giuidiana it would have been necessary to 
speak of the Wady ""al ^AnOy which would have caused still 
further confusion — to say nothing of the fact that in the case 
of all the Arabic names of places from a.d. 711 at least as far 
down as a.d. 1^2 there would have been the further immepse 
difficulty of transliteration. 

Whenever, therefore, the name of any place outside the 
limits of our own country has an equivalent in our own lan- 
guage, I have invariably spoken of it by that name ; and have 
thus written Corunna, Gallicia and Carthagena instead of La 
CorufiOj GaUcia and Cartagena ; but when the place, as most 
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generally happens, has no rt^ar Eogltsh name or equivalent, 
I have spoken of it as the natives of the country in which it 
is situate are accustomed to write the word at the present 
day, or in the case of Moorish or Arab names of places in the 
Peninsula, transliterated as far as possible according to the 
fashion of the best authorities, not of England, but of Spain. 

The treatment of proper names of persons has presented 
fewer difficulties. But with Romans ana Groths, with Basques 
and Arabs, vitii Catalans and Castilians, with Navarrese and 
Nesftolitans and Sicilians to speak of in English sentences^ 
the task has been by no means easy. With some few excep- 
tions I have, whenever it was possible, spoken of the royal 
personages of all countries by their Christian names and titles 
as usually spelt in English. I have preferred Philip the Fair 
to Philip le Bely Peter the Cruel to Pedro el Crwl, Clovis to 
Hchiodwtgf Isabella to Isabel, Ferdinand to Fernando, and, 
after much hesitation, Beiengaria to Berenffuela of Castile, 
and James to Jai/me of Aragon ; though I regret the loss of 
local colour in speaking of the king who is so well known as 
Don Javme, by the less distinctive English word James.' 

In the case of the Catalan Ramon Beretigwr, I have con- 
sidered the double name as a distinctly and distinctivelv 
foreign appellation, not to be translated by the English 
Raymond, which I am able to use for the Raymonds of 
Burgundy and of Provence, Peter stands upon quite a 
different footing. Pedro is a purely Castilian equivalent of 
the Aragonese PiTCy and Peter is quite as good a word as 
either, and a fair translation of both. 

I fear that the Frenchified Latinity of Charlemagne may 
be displeasing to certain critics. But Charlemagne, as the 
name of a personage, appears to me to be j ust as good Eng- 
lish OS Charles, and much better than Karl ; and I do not 
choose to rob the Frank Emperor of the picturesque and 
distinctive name by which he has been known in history 
for a thousand years, either by the use of strange woros 
in an EngUah sentence, or by adding to the overgrown 
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list of those sovereigns who are commonly called "The 
Great"* 

In the case of private individualB, I have written their 
names as they would be written by the higtorians of their own 
country, save in the case of those rare and distinguished per- 
sonages who have received, as it were, letters of naturalisation 
in the English language. To speak of Don John of Austria 
as Don Juan would be a species of impertinence ; and while 
Cisneros may be good Spanish, it is the fame of JOmenez 
that has crossed both the Pyrenees and the Atlantic. But 
in all cases, in the interpretation of my own rules and systems, 
I have sought to avoid anything that savoured of pedantry. 

With regard to notes, although I endeavoured from the 
first to cite only such passages from authorities, ancient and 
moduli, as might really illustrate the text, the number and 
length of the extracts and quotations was severely criticised by 
more than one reader of my MS., which has been, in conse- 
quence, subjected to severe, but, I hope, not unskilful prunings. 

Ceat le difaut des Sriidits, says Prosper M^rim^ de ae 
passionner pour Us recherches de detail. Parcequ'eUea ont 
Hi longnea et aouvent phiUdes, Ua a'imaginent que le Ucteur va 
lea recommerKer avec eux. IlJatU quelq^t^fma avmr le courage 
de garder pour am lajatigne, et dc Tie priaenler ati public que 
lea risuUata obtemta} 

If I have not ventured to go as far as the brilliant 
Frenchman in my demands upon the confidence of my readers, 
I have rarely cited any authorities in the original, more espe- 
cially in the case of Spanish works, save for some special 
object or reason, which may, I trust, be in each case judged 
Buflicient The same may be said with regard to simple 
references, which have b^n most freely employed in cases 
where the facts stated in the text are new, startling or doubt- 
ful A mere record of the various books that I have read or 
consulted in connection with Spanish history, during the four 

' Le sumom de Grtmd, Magnus, qui a M donn< i. Charlei d'uD commiin con- 
Senlement par la posterity, et qui esL devenu en quelque sorte une panic de son 
nom propre, ne semblr pu lui avoir €l£ ailsitnt pendani sa vie, ou du moins 
D'ftoil Doinl alon rtgulitreinenl joinl fl son nom. MabillDniui veler. Analecta, 
.._... ._ .j^ {jiii_ j„ Franfoii. ii., 314. 



■ Milangtt iiilarifua { 1876), p. 343. 
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happy years of varied research that have been specially 
devoted to the preparation of these two volumes, would fill 
niaiiy vain and useless pages. 

In the preparation of my Index, whidi, in a work covering 
such a greaX extent of ground — over seventeen hundred years 
— must necessarily be somewhat lengthy, I have been guided 
solely by my experience of what I found most useful in my 
own study. I have, I trust, indexed most, if not all, of the 
names that occur in the tex^ and most of the events ; I have 
avoided, as far as possible, sub-headings and narrative of any 
description, save where absolutely necessary, preferring to 
make use of the space at my disposal to give a greater number 
of direct references than would otherwise have been possible. 
I had intended at one time to print the names of places in 
a separate Index, and had actually prepared the MS. I 
designed also to add an Index of authorities, and such an 
Index was partly compiled ; but upon fuller consideration I 
have entirely anindoned the latter, as being somewhat more 
pretentious than useful ; and have included aJl names of places 
in the General Index, as being on the whole, more convenient 
for reference. 

For her great and ever- willing assistance in the preparation 
of these various published and unpublished Indexes, I have to 
thank my friend. Miss Remhart, though the ultimate respon- 
sibility for their accuracy is, and must be, entirely my own. 
The following general authorities have been so frequently 
dted by me in me course of the work, that in order to avoid 
much vain repetition, I have usually referred to them in the 
abtnvviated form that is set down below : — 
Mabiana — Historia generai de EspaHa, Juan de Mariana, 

9 vols. (Valencia, 1788-96.) 
Masdeu — Historia de Critica de Etpafia, Juan Francisco de 

Masdeu, 20 vols. (Madrid, 178S-1806.) 
Lafvente — Historia general de Etpafia, Modesto Lafuente, 

26 vols. (Madrid, 1850-62.) 
Gatamgos — History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, 
from the Arabic, etc, etc^ Pascual de Ganyangos, 2 vols. 
(1840.) 
FoED — Murray s Handbook Jw Spain. The date of publi- 
cation IB added to every reference. The earlier editions 
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are historically the most valuable, as well as the most 
racy. The first edition was suppressed — as somewhat 
too racy ? — ^immediately on puDiication, in 1845. Oi 
this only five copies now exist, one of which is in the 
British Museum Library. 

Of the Second Edition^ for all practical purposes the 
Jirst published, also in 1845, two thousand copies are 
said to have been sold in a few months ; a second edition 
was published in 1847, the last in 1892. 

Dunham — Lardner's Cabinet of History, etc,, etc.^ Spain and 
Portugal^ by Samuel Astley Dunham, 5 vols. (1882.) 

Dozy, Histoire — Histoire des Musulmans dEspagne^ by 
Reinhart Pieter Dozy, 4 vols. (Leyden, 18ol.) 

Dozy, Recherches — Recherchea sur F histoire politique ei 
littSravre de TEspagne^ 2 vols. (Leyden, 1881.) 

Esp. Sagrad. — Espafla Sagradoy etc., etc. (1754-1879), by 
F, H. Horez, continued by D. Vicente de Lafente. 
Volume 51 was published in 1879. 

Calendar, etc. — Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State 
PaperSy relating to tiie negotiations between England 
and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Simancas and 
elsewhere. Edited by 6. A. Bergenroth. Vol. i (1485- 
1509), London, 1862 ; vol. ii. (1509-1525) was pub- 
lished in 1866, and a third volume, supplementary to 
vols. i. and ii., in 1868. 

DocuMENTos iNEDrros — Coleccion de Documentos Inediios 
para la Historia de Espa/fla. Tom. i. (1842X is by Don 
Martin Fernandez Navarrete, Don Miguel Salvd, and 
Don Pedro Sainz de Barander. The last that I have 
had the opportunity of consulting is that published 
in 1893 by the Marques de la Fuensanta del Valle. 

Among other books that I have constantly cited, 
representing as it were the two poles of religious or 
ecclesiastical thought and criticism, are the Historia 
de las Heterodoxos EspafioleSy por Don Marcelino 
Menendez Pelayo, three vols. (Madrid, 1880) ; and 
Mr. Henry Charles Lea's History of the Inquisition in 
the Middle Ages, three vols. (London, 1888), a perfect 
storehouse of knowledge, and a monument of pains- 
taking and intelligent research. 
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Of aU the kind Mends who have ia Tarious ways assisted 
and encouraged me in the coitFse of my work, it would be 
impoasible to speak. Yet must I set down a word of the 
gratitude that I feel to Mr. Cecil BendaU — but for whom the 
work might never have been written ; and Mr. John Buru — 
but for whom it might never have been published, for tneii 
constant and practical help, counsel and cnticism i toMr. John 
Onadiy, for many valuable suggestions, conveyed in most 
delightful letters ; and to Don Juan Riaflo, for suggestions no 
less valuable, and conveyed by word of mouth during my last 
visit to Madrid, where the genial hospitality of Sir Henry 
Ihvmmond and Lai^ ^offf^ l^&s added to the many agree- 
able recollections that I treasure of that much abused but to 
me ever sympathetic city. Among the many friends whom 
I have to thank for help in the preparation of my chapter on 
Spanish Music — a chapter which, I am not ashamed to confess, 
I have re-written four times~I cannot pass over the name of 
Dr. Culwick; and in the final revision of the pages dealing 
with Architecture as well as Music, and of other chapters in 
my second volume, I have been greatly and most kindly 
assisted by Dr. Mahqffif. To the librarians and bookmen, 
great and small, in Bloomsbtiry, in St. James's Square, in 
KUdare Street, in Trinity CoUe^, Dublin, and in other public 
and private libraries at home and abroad, I am under a 
Bobetantial debt of gratitude, of which so genera! an acknow- 
ledgment is veiT far from being an adequate requital. 

I have, finally, to acknowledge with much gratitude, and 
not, I confess, without some pnde, the liberality of the Board 
of Trinity College in making a pecuniary grant to me in aid 
of the expenses of publication, a compliment whose value is 
enhanced oy the manner in which the o^r was conveyed to 
me, and the unconditional nature of the gift. 

Chkistuas Eve, 1894. 
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The history of Spain, better than that of any other European 
country, enables the philosophical historian to trace the con- 
catenation of causes and ef!ects in the life of a nation, and 
thus not only to demonstrate the scientific basis of his own 
teaching, but also to draw the deductions and conclusions 
failing which the study of history would be useless as an aid 
to wisdom. This peculiarity, and the geographical and ethno- 
Ic^cal reasons to which it may be mainly attributed, add 
infinitely to the fascination of Spanish histor; as a study, 
and to its usefulness as an introduction to the systematic 
teaching of the history of other countries whose national 
phenomena are more complicated and less obviously connected 
with anterior facts. 

Situated at the most westerly point of the European 
continent, and farthest &om the centres of ancient civilisation 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, the Iberian Peninsula received 
from succeeding civilisations the last waves successively sent 
forth during their periods of enei^etic development and 
expansion : so that each succeeding culture reached Spain at 
its highest stage of vigour, and ran through its course of 
maturity, decline and extinction on Spanish soil. The his- 
tory of the country consequently presents a concentrated view 
of the war of diverse aystenM which during the Middle Ages 
decided the fate of the civilised world. Thus, in historically 
recorded times, at least four great types of progress have 
made Iberia their last bulwarK in Europe against the ad- 
vancing tide of new dispensations which were to overwhelm 
tbem. Carthf^inian, Roman, Visigothic and Arab culture, 
one after the other, flourished, lingered and expired in 
Spain ; but each system left behind it traditions and me- 
mories of its own, by which some continuity of progress was 
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preserved : and, in one case, the last remaining spark t 
ancient learning was kept alive in the almost universi 
gloom to rekindle the great illumination which was aftei 
wards to flood the world with light. 

It may be asked why the history of Spain, recording as i 
does so many separate invasions and dominations, and deal 
ing with so vast and momentous a subject as the series o 
struggles which decided whether the Aryan or the Semit 
was to bear sway in western Europe, should present greate 
sinlplicity of phenomena than the history of other nation 
whose political institutions have been more continuous, am 
whose vicissitudes have been of less universal importance 
At first si£:ht it may appear that the constant internal wars 
and the llwildering aft^te aggregation and disintegratiot 
of the petty kingdoms of the Peninsula, often ruled by con- 
temporaneous sovereigns of similar names, would make th( 
study of Spanish history more than ordinarily confusing and 
fruitless. An explanation why the contrary is the case 
must be sought to a large extent in the physical conforma- 
tion of the country, and the effect it has had upon the 
ethnology of the mhabitants. A consideration of these 
points will enable us to evolve from the chaos something 
approaching a rule ; and by the aid of it, we may see that 
national movements have been controlled much more by 
influences of locality and race than by the personal char- 
acters of the crowd of Alfonsos, Ferdinands ana Sanchos who 
loom so large upon the written page. 

A glance at the map of the Peninsula will prove its 
almost complete isolation ; surroimded as it is on tlu'ee sides 
by the sea, and on the north by the great range of the 
Pyrenees, cuross which only a few difficult passes were prac- 
ticable, with the exception of the road on the extreme east. 
But what influenced the making of the Spanish nation much 
more than its isolation was the fact that it is divided by 
mountain ranges into a certain number of well-defined sepa- 
rate regions with widely-divergent conditions of climate, 
aspect and natural proauctions. The region between the 
Cantabrian Mountains and the sea, forming the whole of the 
north coast on the Atlantic, is cut off completely from the 
rest of the country by almost impassable peaks. A land of 
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frequent min, of giant oaks and of rich pasture on the lower 
slopes and vaUeys, it has not a single feature in common with 
the bleak, arid table-land of the centre or with the sub- 
tropical south-east. As a main division there runs from the 
Cantabrian Mountains to the extreme south of Spain an 
almost continuous range, dividing the valleys of the Duero 
and the Tagus from that of the Ebro : and from this range 
there branch three others &oni east to west, dividing respec- 
tively the basins of the Duero and the Tagus, the Tagus and 
the Guadiana, and that of the Guadiana from the Guadal- 
quivir. The great Sierra Morena isolates the south from 
Castile : the mountains of Toledo shut in the central table- 
land on the south, as the Guadarramas enclose it on the 
north ; and all round the coast high ranges divide the 
interior frt>m the littoral. From these various ranges there 
run transverse spurs and buttresses innumerable ; and the 
whole of Spain, with the exception of the inhospitable central 
plateau, and portions of La Mancha, is scored into isolated 
valleys and plains dominated by ever-visible mountains. Such 
a country as this would necessarily render the process of racial 
amalgamation and national unification slow and difficult; 
and would develop strong individuality, local jealousy, and 
consequently a warlike spirit in the races that inhabited it : 
would, in fact, make Spaniards what they are ; intensely local 
in their attachments ; proud and pugnacious, with a horror 
of being meiged, either personally or collectively ; good 
soldiers in small bodies and indifierent soldiers in large bodies, 
and, finaUy, better citizens than patriots. 

But the deep divisions into which the soil of Spain is 
divided have done more than set this general impress upon the 
various races which inhabit the Peninsula, and thus enable us 
frequentiy to distinguish the mainsprings of national action ; 
tbey have kept the races themselves apart through the ages, 
anci the charscttt and influence of the several waves of invasion 
which have flooded the country can be to a great extent ap- 
preciated by the yet distinct, or only partially amalgamated, 
elementa, of whiut the population oi the different regions 
ccMiMst. A study, for mstance, of the characters of the 
G&Uego and the Asturion reveals the histoiy of their pro- 
vinon better than pages of description would do. The 
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minds and persons of the inhabitants clearly prove thi 
Moorish or Arab blood forms a small part of tneir compos 
tion, and though they speak a Latin tongue more closely a[ 
proaching the ancient speech of Rome than does the Castiliai 
yet little of the Latin is in their race. The somewhat dream 
poetic Celt, with his vivid imagination and love of home an 
family, is in the Gallego tempered by a large admixture < 
a strong Germanic stock, which makes him laborious, patien 
and enduring ; an almost exact counterpart of the Inshma 
in those parts of Ireland whei*e the English and Celti 
populations have blended. Compare, again, this Galleg 
or Asturian with the Valencian, and it will be seen that ii 
the latter both the Celtic and Germanic elements are com 
paratively insignificant, and are swamped by the Semitic 
The Valencian also speaks a dialect of Latin resembling tha 
of his racial cousin the Proven9al. He is above all a keei 
chafierer, vehement of gesture, superstitious, false and i 
fatalist; a man whose Christianity is to a large extent ai 
adaptation of the paganism of his forbears : fond of luxurj 
and bright colours, he is obviously the direct descendant ol 
Phoenecians, Carthaginians, Greeks and Arabs ; and the 
influence of his descent may be traced in eve^ action of his 
life. To the north of him, his neighbour the Catalan, speak- 
ing the same dialect, is yet of another racial composition. 
His character and conduct prove at once that he possesses a 
much greater Grermanic and Latin, and less of the Moorish 
element than his brother of Valencia. Hardworking, inde- 
pendent, turbulent and grasping, the Catalan character 
explains not only to what extent and by whom the province 
has been dominated, but also the action of the inhabitants 
from the dawn of history to the present day. Of the pleasure- 
loving passionate Latin and Berber of Andalusia, of the 
grave, naughty and magnanimous Celtiberian - Latin of 
Castile, of the pure-blooded Basque of Biscay and Navarre, 
a similar story may be told. 

Thus it happens that the history of each of the natural 
regions into wnich Spain is divided may be epitomised in its 
ethnology and geography to a greater extent than is the case 
in any other of the nations of Europe which have exercised 
a moving influence in the progress of mankind. The lack of 
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nutty so conspicuous amongst the Spaniards of to-day has 
existed throughout history, save only on those few occasions 
when some powerful personality or some great cause arousing 
a general sentiment has temporarily knit them together 
into national unity. On each of the occasions that the 
country has been overrun and dominated it has had to be 
conquered piecemeal, town by town, valley by valley. The 
inhaoitants, so long as they were fighting for their own 
homes, fought like lions, but with little cohesion ; and the 
task of overrunning the country, although in some cases a 
long one, has never been relativdy difficult. The difficulty, 
as will be seen in the present histoiy, has always been to 
impose upon the various peoples a uniform law which should 
constitute them a united nation. The Carthaginians never 
entirely succeeded in doing it, although the greatest of them 
— Hamilcar, Haadruhal and Hannibal — made Spain rather 
than A&ica their base for the bold attempt at the conquest 
of Rome and the world ; and to them it was of vital im- 
portance that Iberia should be solid at their backs. Warriors, 
th^ could, and did, draw in plenty from the peoples whom 
their arms had subdued ; for so long as their organisation was 
local, and neighbours and fellow- townsmen were not separated, 
the Celtiberians would fight anybody, anywhere. But united 
action against a common foe, or even willing submission to 
a common law, was foreign to their nature. In the Punic 
armies under Hannibal the Carthaginian that besieged the 
heroic Iberian city of Saguntum, there were as many Celt- 
iberians as Africans, and in the host^ that the same great 
cocunander led on hb wondrous march across the Alps to the 
v&y gates of Rome S5,000 soldiers out of his 100,000 were 
men of Spanish birth. And yet Scipio the Roman found no 
difficulty m rabing as many more Celtiberians to fight on the 
other side. Thus, for ever divided amongst themselves, the 
Celtiberians were easily made use of by the conquering peoples 
to overcome their own countrymen. Now and again in the 
course of history a great leader of men like Sertorius might 
temporarily weld together these warring tribes into a solid 
people, but the moment the overpowering personality dis- 
appeared the elements became again disintegrated. 

Tlie seed of Roman civilisation and, above all, of 
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Roman pride, fell upon fertile ground in the PeninsuL 
When, after well nigh 200 years of gradual conques 
the farthest point of Iberia was crowned by the Roma 
eagle, and Caesar with a hand of iron imposed the k 
Romana on the wild Celtic tribes of Brigantium, alread 
the settled districts of the south and east were rejoicing L 
the prosperity and security that Roman splendour and th 
rule of law brought in their train. Ever ready for fighting 
so long as friends and neighbours were not separated, th< 
Celtiberian legionaries under the masterful military organi 
sation of Rome were not only for ever face to face in thei 
own land with the might of the metropolis, but were carriec 
to the uttermost ends of the Empire to fight its battles abroad 
From Rome, from Britain, from Gaul, from the Danube, sucl 
of the few Spanish legionaries as came back to their native 
valleys were full of pride for the glory of the Republic or the 
Empire, whose eagles they had borne triumphant over subject 
peoples, and whose law tney had enforced in lands where no 
law was ever known before. They had never been Spaniards, 
for to them Spain meant nothing, and their own valleys or 
villages everything ; but they were Romans now, for the power 
of the Imperial city, reaching, as they saw, to the ends of the 
earth, was to them a real tangible glory of which they were 
proud to claim their share. 

And so for 4«00 years bound together by Roman bureau- 
cracy Spain approached nearer to being a united nation 
than ever she had been before ; but whilst there was a 
powerful link that bound all Spaniards to Rome, there was 
but a slight bond which united them with each other. Trajan, 
Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius ruled the world from the throne 
of the Caesars, and they were Spaniai*ds; Seneca, Lucan, 
Martial and Quintillian, and a host of other writers who added 
lustre to Imperial Rome, proved that the keen Celtiberian 
wit grafted well on to the Latin culture of an earlier time. 
All over Spain, says St. Augustine, rose the odiosa cantio of 
native children learning Latin, and the literary exquisites of 
Rome itself, to their horror, found that Spanish provincialisms 
and the " strange, thick '* pronunciation of the Iberians were 
corrupting the daily talk of the Roman citizens. But the 
Spanish nation had no existence apart 6Y)m the metropolis ; 
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and when the Empu^ crumbled her satellite crumbled too, 
and became an easy prey to the barbarians. No united 
resistance was offered, and from valley to valley the savages 
swept on their devastating way. The corrupUon of Rome 
had eaten into the very heart of her great dependency. The 
d^enerate Spaniards had become such good Roman citizens 
as to be unable or unwilling to protect their own homes, for 
country, in the broad sense of the word, they had none, and 
the only unity they knew was Roman ofBciahsm. 

The social impress that the Romans left upon the people 
has never been obliterated or greatly diminished. Their 
speech and literature are Latin ; from Rome they took their 
religion, fervently aa was their nature to do, leaning ever to 
the imaginative and picturesaue phases of it. Goths and 
Moors successively dominated them, and introduced new 
racial elements into their composition ; but, withal, the 
Latin form of civilisation was most in accordance with the 
Celtibaian nature, and its features have only been furrowed, 
not altered, by subsequent dispensations. 

One of the principal reasons which rendered the Roman 
form of government sympathetic to the Celtiberian peoples 
after the conquest was complete, was the fact that the 
municipality was the unit of control and taxation, and the 
city or town continued to be, as it had been in earlier times, 
the real fatherland of the people, the Roman provincial organ- 
isation being simply superposed upon it. Very far from de- 
stroying this, the Gothic kings still further strengthened the 
municipal form of government ; and although in all depart- 
ments of life they made local administration and representa- 
tive institutions more vigorous than under the decadent 
empire, the Goths ended by, to a great extent, merging their 
own traditions into those of the people they had conquered. 
The laws of Spain, after many attempts at unification, were 
based finally more on the Roman tnan the Gothic code ; 
L^tin in the last years of the Gothic domination became the 
universal language ; and the Arian form of belief professed 
by the Goths fell before the more poetic and mystical Latin 
form of Christianity. During the long era of reconquest from 
the Moon the same characteristics are displayed. The 
Moslem invaders themselves, temporarily united by a great 
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ruler, were welded together under the Cordovan Caliphate ; 
but, time to the geographical features of the country, they 
broke up into petty kingdoms immediately after the Caliphate 
fell ; and similarly the Christians, with every need for united 
action to wrest the country from the Moslem, were eternally 
at issue amongst themselves for centuries, in face of the 
foreign foe who had possessed themselves of the land. We 
are compelled to suppose that they must have seen the 
advantage they would have gained by combined national 
movement, and to acknowledge that tiiey were impelled to 
discord and division by the overpowering reasons that have 
been set forth. It frequently happened that there was, in 
the later years of the struggle, more consanguinity and racial 
sympathy between Moors and their Christian neighbours 
than between the latter and other Spaniards of their own 
faith. Seen by this light, the long and complicated nature 
of the reconquest becomes easily explainable, and the personal 
characters of the Alfonsos and Ferainands appear to be of less 
importance in controlling events than at first sight appears. 

The strong regional feeling, which, as has been pointed 
out, is the principal factor of Spanish history, explains also 
the enormous influence exerted on the world by the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. With a jealous or antagonistic 
Aragon, Isabella, Queen of Castile alone, might have been 
unable in her time to conquer the kingdom of Granada; 
certain it is that without tne added strength of Castile to 
that of his own poor realm, Ferdinand would have been 
powerless to embark on a far>reaching foreign policy and 
aggression abro€ul solely with the object of promoting the 
traditional ambitions of the House of Aragon — an object 
in which the larger and richer kingdom of Castile had no 
share. It was for Aragon, and not for Castile, that Ferdinand 
drew Spain into antagonism with France, which lasted for 
frill 4«00 years. It was for Aragonese ends, and not for 
Castilian, that he brought upon the land the catastrophe 
which ruined her, by mating his daughter with the son of the 
Emperor, and the heir of Burgundy ; and for the same ends 
alone, in order to weaken France, aid the Ara^nese secure 
for his other daughter the hand of a Tudor, and so indirectly 
bring about the English Reformation. And whilst her 
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husbaDd was thus using the strength of her kingdom for his 
own T^onal interests, Isabella herself was enabled, thanks to 
his adminbtratiTe ability and moral support, to extend, as 
otherwise she could not have done, the interests of Castile by 
the expulsion of the Moors and the conquest of America. 
Similarly, the religious bigotry and persecution, which after- 
wards became so tremendous a political instrument, and is 
usually assumed to be characteristic of the Spanish nation, 
was a policy deliberately adopted by Isabel, Ferdinand and 
Jimenez to provide the national cohesion necessary to them. 
The isolation of races and deeply-rooted regional jealousy had 
always made Spaniards intolerant of foreigners, in which term 
they would include the men who lived on the other side of 
their own mountains, and although at first there was no 
especial religious feeling in it, their antagonism to their 
nei^boure afforded a fertile soil in which clever statesmen, 
persecuting priests and covetous ignorance might sow the evil 
seed which brought forth the horrors of the Inquisition. The 
policy strangled Spain, hut it gave her the unity which made 
her temportmly great. 

In countries where the physical features of the land 
allowed a more complete fusion of the races, and greater 
rapidity of development, most of the elementary factors in 
the national history were evolved in times so remote that no 
written records aid the student to unravel the story ; but, as 
we have seen, it is otherwise in Spain, where, owing to the 
slowness and lateness of events, the conclusions of the ethno- 
logist and the philologist can be checked by Greek, Roman, 
Jewish and Arab, as well as early Christian writers, and 
afford to the reader an opportunity for basing his knowledge 
of history in general on a solidly scientific foundation. 

It was fitting that the early history of a nation possessing 
this advantage should be written with all the resources of 
modem scholarship and widely extended research, and on its 
first appearance Mr. Ulick Burke's learned work was deservedly 
greetea as im questionably the best history of early Spain that 
had appeared in the English language. Unfortunately, be- 
fore the first edition could be revised, the gifted author died, 
and it has fallen to me, however unworthy I may be of the 
task, to make such alterations and corrections as the author 
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himself would have made had he been spared. Regarding, . 
as I do, an author's style as a revelation of his personality, 
I have refrained from altering the form in which ideas are 
conveyed, except in a few cases where the meaning appeared 
obscure. Where obvious errors of statement have crept into 
the text, and I have been able to detect them, they have 
been corrected ; and in a large number of instances where the 
information seemed to need qualification, explanation or sup- 
plement, I have ventured to append an additional footnote 
signed with an initial H., in order that the opinions of the 
author may still stand as he wrote them. There is much in 
the arrangement of the book which perhaps might have been 
reformed, but on mature consideration I have decided that 
this could hardly be done without recasting and to some 
extent rewriting it ; which, in the case of a work which I 
hope may be regarded as a classic, I hold that an editor is 
not justified in attempting. My alterations therefore in this 
respect have been confinea to transferring the chapters on the 
Bull Fight, Architecture, the Monetary System, and Music, 
to the end of the text ; in order to restore to the narrative a 
closer chronological continuity than it possessed. In its new 
form I can only hope that Mr. Ulick Burke's erudite and 
attractive work will oe adjudged at least not to have suffered 
at my hands, and that the hearty and deserved welcome 
extended by scholars to the first edition will be even exceeded 
by that accorded to the second. 

Martin A. S. Hume. 

London, November, 1899. 
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HISTORY OF SPAIN. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE CELTIBERIANS. 

I. — Pre-ktstoric THmes. 

The earliest inhabit&nts of the Spanish PeninsulA of whom we 
have any knowledge, whether from history or from tradition, 
are the Celts and the Iberians.^ Of the origin of the Celts, 
intimately connected as they are with ourselves or our an- 
cestors in Britain, we know but very little. Of the Iberians and 
of their origin, we know practically nothing at all. Established 
in the Peninsula previous to the Celtic immigration, they are 
found at the earliest dawn of Spanish history occupying a 
etmsiderable part of that romantic country to which they liave 
given the name of fberia. Their earliest settlements are said 
to have been on the eastern and southern coasts of the Penin- 
sula ; but they have ever been specially identified with those 
more interesting districts among tbe mountains in north-western 
Spain, of which the inhabitants have been known at various 
times as Iberians, Cantabrians and Basques.' When they 
arrived, how they travelled, whom they dispossessed, even 
tradition does not [Mvsume to say ; though tradition, in the 
pages of many Spanish historiographers, tells of the exploits on 
Spanish soil of Hercules,' Bacchus, Osiris, Atlas, Nebuchad- 

'Tbe Iberians are laid by manf Spaniih wiilen to have been immigrants 
inlo Spain from Asia Minor, or Ibe Eastern Mediterranean. But that the Iberians 
of Spain an Ibe children ot tbe Iberians of the Caucanis is at belt an historic 
bnqr, unsupported b; anylfaing thai can be called evidence. 

*See Appendii I. Thk Basques. 

' Herculei, the Phamician Melkartb. is in a special manner idenliRed with 
Ibe southern coasts of Spain. He is still coniidered Oie founder, and in some sense 
tbe fatrm of Cadis : his e<Ggy, frappliog vrilb two lions, is borne upon the city 
■ims ; and his pilhri, with tbe proud motto. Plus Ultra, are displayed upon the 
cdrtmled Spanish dollar, and are said to have suggested the well known sign %. 
See Pliny, Hiil. Nat., luvi., 5. Eiythea, tbe scene of the lescndaiy labour of 
the recovery of the oiai of Oetyon, is usually taken to signify Spain. 
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nezzar, and even of the patriarch Noah. Tubal, indeed, so. 
of Japhet^ is said by some of these Spanish enthusiasts,^ upcM 
the uncertain authority of Joseph us, to have been the fftther o 
the Iberians. And Setubalia, which, according to Masdeu, 
was one of the ancient names of Spain, is derived by him iron 
that of the Patriarch. The same word, whatever be its origin 
no doubt survives in the town of Setubal ' in modem Portugal 
Coming it may be from the East, the Iberians would natur 
ally have established their first colonies on the eastern coasti 
of Spain ; and they may have occupied Catalonia and Aragon, 
and given their names to the great river Ebro/ before thcji 
arrived at the westermost limit of their wanderings, on the 
shores of the wide Atlantic, and made their home amid the 
mountains in which, alone among the peoples and nations 
of Europe, they have maintained the freedom and the purity of 
their race for three thousand years. For in Spain the Iberian 
blood has constantly prevailed over that of the Celts and 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians and Romans, the Goths and the 
Moors, by whom the country has been successively occupied, 
from Carthagena to Finisterre, and it still flows in its greatest 
purity in the veins of the ever hardy mountaineers of modem 
Cantabria.^ 

ijosephus, Hist.Jud,, i., 6, and Ant, /ud,^ lib. xi., cap. 12, qaoting the /» ^«ai 
of Megasthenes. Cf. Genesis x., 2-5. The most ingenious of all the Spanish 
historians is a certain Seflor Ferreras, who. unable to satisfy himself as to time and 
manner of the early peopling of Spain, suggests (tom. I, c. i), that the first inhabi- 
tants may have come by air, or dropped down from heaven I 

'Lafuente. I, 300-900. Mariana, lib. l Masdeu, il,66and 251. Strabo, 
i., 2, 27. Wentworth Webster, Spain, pp. 70^5. 

'This Setubal has been conventionally Anglicised into St, Ubes. I do not 
know if any more sacred origin has been discovered for this etymological saint ! 

^The etymology of Ebro is very uncertain. Romey and the French writers 
generally would assign to it a Celtic origin, as Aber s a confluence of rivers ; a 
root to be found in such English names as Aberdeen, Aberdovey, etc. Others 
would derive it from the Basque Ibaia » running water. It would seem in any 
case to be connected with I^sria, The word I/9i}p, for the river, and I/9i}pcs, for 
the Spaniards generally, are met with at least as early as the Periplus of Scylaz, 
compiled probably about B.C. 350; or according to Fabricius, Bibl. Grac., lib. iv., 
c. 2, as early as B.C. 520. See the editions of this early geographer b^ Gronovius 
(1700), pp. 3 and 179. and that of the Marquis Fortia a Urban (Pans, 1845), p. 
321. Cf. M, Hiibner, Afonumenta UngiuB Ibericm (1893) ; Prolog., Ixxv., and p. 
220, and Romey, Hist, cTEspagm^ tom. i., cap. i., and tom. ii.> Appendix I. 

*This, so far as it infers that the modem Ba^ues are identical with the 
ancient Iberians, is at least open to considerable question. It is true that place- 
names with Basque roots are to be found tdl over Spain ; but the assumption that 
therefore the Iberians spoke Basque does not at all follow, as the names had been 
given in all probability by the Basque-speaking primitive inhabitants before the 
Iberians, perhaps a people speaking a Sanscrit tongue, arrived in the countnr. So 
far from the Iberians withstanding the Celts, it is more probable that in Cartha- 
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Bat if our knowledge of the works and wsys of the ancient 
Iheriau is ao very imperfect, our ioformation u to the Celtt is— 
souvely more satisfiictor;, except of course u regards the 
kngoage; The Celtic immigrants probably entered Spain 
frmn Gaul along the shores of the bay of Biscay, and 6nding 
no lodgment in the Basque provinces, already occupied, it 
may be, by the Iberians, they extended themselves over the 
pUins of northern Spain, and occupied the wilder south- 
west country, afterwards known as Lusitania.' That Lusi- 
tania was peopled by Celts at the earliest times of which 
we have any lUstoric or even traditional knowledge, is at least 
tolenbly certain.* How they reached that ancient &r west of 
Europe is more than uncertain ; it is impossible to ascertain. 
The &ct is, that with the exception of one or two words in 
Herodotus and Scylax, and an incorrect and doubtful descrip- 
tion of part of the east and south coasts by Eratosthenes, we 
know nothing certain of Spain nor of the tribes that inhatrited 
it, until after the fall of Saguntum. 

From this time, thanks to Ovy and Appian, to Polybius 
and Floras and other Roman historians, we have some slight 

giniaa times the mass of the population of Centnl Spain consisted of a fusion of 
the Iwo peoples, speaking some TortD oT Sanscrit, more or less ctasely allied lo 
obat we know as Celtic; the original Basque-speaking inhabitunls being (oreed 
t4>into Ibe northern mountaios where they still remain, and have in coune of lime 
engrafted upon their ancient tongue roanj words— though little or none of the form 
— of the langnagc of those who had displaced (hem- It is the opinion of manjr 
philakigists that (he children nho were, ai St. Augustine telts ui, so eager to learn 
Latin aad to forget their mother tongne, did not speak Basque but sonie Sanscrit 
form alhed lo Celtic— H. 

' " The bdgbts in the north of ^lain whence the Tagn*. Durius, and Miniui 
flow towards the sea, and whence on the other side smaller risers carry their 
waters towards the Ebro, wereinbabiied by Celts who were also called Cehiberians ; 
other Cdtl bearing the name of Ctltiri dwelt in Algarbia and the Portuguese- 
Estmnadnra; and others again inhatriied tbe Province of Entre Douro e Minho 
in the north of Portuga). Tbese three Celtic nations were quite isolated in Spain. 
The Celtiberiajis w«fc not pure Celts, but, as even their name indicates, a mixture 
of Cdti and Iberian* ; but the Celts in Portugal are eipresslv stated to have been 
pqre Celts. "^Niebuhr, Ltclurti e» Aneitnt and Meder» Gtograpky and Bthtm- 
grap^, il, aSo, aSi. 

*Masdeu. following other Spsnish historians, devotes an entire chapter or 
\oA (lib. iiL), of siity pages, lo proving or asserting that the Sfnnish Celts are 
more ancient than those of France, and mat Celtic Gaul was colonised from Celtic 
S^n OS late as tbe third century before Christ. This author derives tbe Celts 
from Tubal, and the Iberians from his nephew Tarsis ; and asserts that these 
Ibeiiani. migrating northwards in the fourteenth century before Christ, overran 
Fraocr, descended into Italy, and thus founded the Roman Empire. Cf. Masdeu. 
■L, 196. Martial, himself a Spaniard, boasts of his detcent "ex Ibens el Cellis 
(tshm"— UIl a., Kf. 65. Cf. iv., JS- See also Deppiog, Hitl. SBspagrtt, L, 
pp. II-4S : sod DebroMes, Hat. Xemaiiu, a. , 134. 
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knowledge of the south and south-eastern districts ; and as tl 
Roman conquests were extended, we hear something of tl 
tribes and districts of the interior. But we are told that i 
late as the time of Cato the Censor the greater number of tl 
independent tribes who inhabited the north and west of th 
Peninsula were as yet scarcely known to the Romans, even b 
name. And although after the fall of Numantia the.Centn 
Provinces as well as Southern and Eastern Spain had becom 
more or less rapidly Romanised,^ we have no detailed informs 
tion of the tribes and tribal divisions of the Peninsula until th 
time of Strabo, whose Geography was written in all probabilit 
within twenty years after the commencement of the Christiiu 
era.^ By this time, as he tells us, the Southern Provincials hac 
not only been converted to Roman manners, and adopted ttu 
Roman dress, but they had entirely forgotten their own language 
or languages, Iberian, Celtiberian, Phoenician, or Carthaginian.* 
Yet Niebuhr, in the absence of direct authority, ingenious]} 
conjectures that after centuries of war&re, in which the Celti 
may have been more successful in the south and the Iberiam 
in the north of the Peninsula, the two races, meeting in the 
great central plain on more or less equal terms, may have en- 
tered into that traditional agreement to share the country 
between them, which would be at once the earliest example of 
a political convention in ancient Europe and the origin of the 
Spanish people.^ And however imperfectly the high contracting 
parties may have carried out the provisions of the treaty, their 
alliance and friendly intercourse gave birth to a nation of mixed 

1 The wars in Spain of Sertorius and of Caesar were, in a great measure, 
Roman civil wars ; nor did they change to any considerable extent the nature of 
the Imperial dominion in Spain from the fall of Numantia, B.a 133, to the final 
conquest or pacification of the Asturias in A.D. 19. 

> Books i. to iv. were published about that time. 

'Strabo, iii.,3, 15. 

^See Diodonis Siculus, v., 3^, i ; Lucan, Hieron: and W. von Humboldt, 
translation by Marrast, sub tit. Recherches sur Us habitants frimiti/s de tEspoffru 
(1766), pp. ISO, 125. See Strabo, iii.. 3, 4 and 5; Arnolds Hist, of Rome^ uL, 
396 ; and John C)rmsby, in Cornhill Afagasintt 1870, p. 425. The words of 
Niebuhr to which I refer are as follows : " As one part of England was occupied 
by Germans so completely as to destroy every trace of the ancient inhabitants, 
while in other places the Britons lived among the Germans and became mixed 
with them, so in Spain the Iberians expelled the ancient Celtic population where- 
ever the nature of the country did not protect it ; but the Celts maintained them- 
selves in the mountains between the Tagus and the Iberus, and the Iberians only 
subdued them and then settled among them. Thus in the course of time the two 
nations became amalgamated " (Niebuhr. Lectures,^ ii., 281). 

See also Memorias de la Real Academia de Historia, tom. iii., pp. x-944, and 
tom. iv., pp. 1-75. 
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nec^ split up luih&ppily in course of time into numerous rival 
tribea, but aU known to the early Roman faistoriuia under the 
gCBcnd Dvne of Celtiberians. 

Tliiu, if the Spaniard wss a Celt, he was a Celt nith a dif- 
facnee, and in his distinguishing characteristics he was always 
CBcntiftllT Iberian. He was a man of great and powerful 
Individuality,' hardy and determined, sober and frugal, chival- 
noi bat Tindictive, restless but stubborn, careless of life,^ ever 
FftAlfi" of danger. He was, moreover, &ctious and unmanage- 
able ; hardly to be led, never to be driven ; a faithful friend, a 
fcarieas file, an impatient ally. But, above and beyond all these 
(Aameteristica, the Celtiberian had something peculiar to him- 
mi^ like that subtle essence, baffling analysis and defying 
fantation, which mokes the vintage of the Gironde so entirely 
difctc n t from the red wine of precisely similar chemical ele- 
aanta that fa made on the banks of the Rhone or the Danube. 
For two thonsBnd years the Spaniard has perpetuated this 
aoUe Individuality, and has stood alone among European nations 
la the eonatancy of his Peninsular originality ; most conspicuous 
fn the days of his greatness, when the sun never set on his 
empire, and bis soldiers were the terror of Europe ; but dis- 
tinpiiahable even in the days of his abasement, when his factioris 
were otgonised by &vourites and his faithfulness was played 
nan by priests. His vices are still partly Latin and partly 
GotUc, yet their fashion is distinctly Peninsular ; and if some 
of hia greatness no doubt is Roman, his virtues are all his own. 

Ofthe religion of these early forebears of the Spanish people 
ve know abaolutely nothing.' The education of their youth 



: omnis biemiique, xsliuque, famisque 
Innictni : SLlius Itnliciu. iii.. 336. 

'Ncqueodbuc bominum memoria rcpenus est quisqunm, qui. eo inlerfecto, 
a4<B*B unicitix deroviuent, mod recusorel : Cxsar. BfU, Gall., iiL. a3. 

Piodin enis aninue et properare facillima morleni : 
SOb* ItaUciu, L, aa6. Siw Livy. lib, xviii., and ixxiv., 17. A> to Ibeir contempt 
for pain aiul totiure, and ihe singing and jesling of Celliburian prisoners, even 
■ken nailed upon tbe crou by the Romans, who would ha.ve cawed Ibem, see 

* We DB7 be pretty sure that the ancient Celliberians were religious. Lafu- 
Mte qieaks of human ncrifices, though the aulhorilies he quotes seem hardly to 

Kan aneniod which is in all probability entirely coirecl. See also Elepping, 
34-37, qtKKiog St. Augustine, afud Vives. 
'TbafOd of the C«1liberans was known as "KIman, or ihc gad of blood," a 
tl bnnumer of the evil genius of the medixvol religion in Spain. —See .Wimariai 
dt la Jttal Acad, it Hill., vol. iiL . i^-S. Masdeu, after giving a long list of the 
DnimiJadti fut itaian crtttu frvpiai de la nacion Eifa*ola, conies to the con- 
dosim Ibat all we« of either Phoenician or Carthaginian or Greek or Roman 
orifin, *iL, SSfr-^jj. Cf. Stnbo, iiL, 14. 16. 
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c(Hisi8ted chieflj in military and g3rmna8tic exercises, in feats o 
arms^ in displays of boldness and endurance. The Celtiberiana 
we are told^ from their earliest childhood were brave and hardy 
contemptuous of pain and danger, and inspired from their ver} 
infancy with an almost passionate love of personal independence. 
The women not only educated the younger children and 
cultivated the land,^ but took their places in times of special 
danger by the side of their husbands or their fathers in battle 
array. 

The occupations of the men appear to have been exclusively 
those that were connected with war. The military arts were 
cultivated by them with conspicuous success ; and we find that, 
apart from their reckless bravery, they were more skilful both 
as strategists and tacticians than any of the other Barbarians 
witii which the Romans were at any time engaged in arms.* 
Nor were they less successful in the manufacture than in the 
use of their weapons.' So admirable was the temper of their 
steel that no Roman shield nor helmet could resist their stroke ; 
and the short Spanish sword of Bilbilis, forerunner of the 
celebrated blade of Toledo, was introduced by the admiring 
Romans into the armies of the Republic as early as the days of 
Hannibal.^ 

1 A characteristic example of early maternal discipline is recorded by Flonis, 
jii., 8, Cibum puer a matre non accipit nisi quern, ipsa monstrante, percusserit. 

>See F. Hoefer, Diodore de SiciU, voL ii., pp. 33, 34 (notes). Sword and 
lance were used with equal dexterity by cavalry and infantrv. Of the Celtiberian 
slings, of their short and long lances, as well as of their de^nsive arms, the shield 
and the helmet, see Diod. Sic, lib. v., cap. 33, last lines, and Livy, lib. xxii., 46 ; 
Aul. Gell., XV., 30. Polybius describes a peculiar practice among the Celtiberians. 
When the cavalry saw that the infantry was hard pressed, they would quit their 
horses and leave them standing in their place while they helped the infantry. We 
must presume that this was done on occasions when the mounted men for some 
reason could be of no use as cavalry. These early dragoons had small pegs, 
voffaaKnTKovst fastened to the end of their reins, and they used to fix these pegs 
in the ground, their horses being trained to stand by them till the riders retum»i 
and took them up, Polybius, Fragment, iii., 3 in ed. Casaubon (1763). vol iv., 
p. 283 ; cf, Diod. SicuL, v., 35, ad hoc. 

'The cs\c\xzxtd gladius hispanensis. See Livy, vii., 10, and xxii., 46; Poly- 
bius, iil, 34; Diod. Sicul., v., 33. It is curious enough that while the Roman 
soldiers wore their swords suspended at the rieht side, the ancient Celtiberians wore 
theirs on the left, as is now the case througnout the world. The authorities for 
both these statements vrill be found collected by Masdeu, vii. , 119. 120. The Pilum 
or heavy spear of the Roman Legionary is said to have been also adopted from the 
Iberians. It is no doubt the Sparus of Livy, xxxiv., 15. 

This spear is to be seen in the hands of the horsemen in many of the old 
Ibero- Roman coins. See Ford (1845), i., 177. 

^ Bilbilis, a Celtiberian word of uncertain meaning, was a town on the river 
Salo, whose water gave an unrivalled temper to the steel The modern town of 
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Of the Celtiberian literature, if Utemture they possessed, 
not a. fragment haa come down to us. Their very language is 
loat.> And of their way of life, when not actually ranged in 
battle, we have neither record nor traditirai.* 

The Celtiberians had no Gildas. All that we know of them 
^-«nd it is little enough — is told by those who waged cruel war 
■gminst them, and the tale of the enemy is one of valour and of 
generosity, of restless vigour and of almost heroic endurance. 

II. — Sagunium. 

If the Celts and the Iberians were the first settlers, they 
were not long permitted to be the sole occupants of the 

CalaUfod is built , Fool OD, but near Ihe site of BilUlii, wbich was dilapidaled by Avdb, 
Ihe Dcpbew of Uusa. Ibe conqueror, to supply the maia^aJs for ilie Moslem Fort, 
JTila 'I Ayik. Bambola. about two milei lo the east of Calauyud, '\% supposed to 
OGcnw tbe lite of Bilbias. See Bliny. A".//., xixiv., 14, 41, Justin, xliv., 3,3; 
and Mania] — (he |[realen or the sons of Bilbilu— I, jo, 3, 13 ; iv., 55, 11-15 ; 
H., 00,103. >°4: ni., iB, 9. Cf. Ukert, Ge^. iL (i), 460. 

' Tbe Cantabdans at least are said 10 have originally written from right to left, 
aftO'lbe manner of tbe Semitic nations, and to have eiven up this ancient system, 
oUed by Ibem aftrtaja,foi the Roman alphabet, not long before the Cbristian era. 
Baadrimoni, Htii. dn Btufuti, p. 175. 

*Tbe beauty of tbe CeUiberian coins is spoken of with admiration by Lafuente. 
Tbe earliai eiistmg Spanish coins are Ibose of tbe Greek cities of the N.E. coast, 
notably of Ennpoiiae (Ampurias) and Rhode (Rosas), eminently Greek in design, 
and >'"""g Greek, or more rarely Iberian inscriptions. See Head, Hiiloria 
JVimtmm, p. i ; Hetss. Dturifiiim g/t^raie dts monnaia anhjtia de PEspagne. 
iSTP ; Zobel de Zangronii, EstHdio HtsterUi! di la Mamda Ailigua EifaMela, and 
nuiodl necial works by D. Celeslino Pujol y Camps, printed within ihe last few 
nan at Snille. In the more distinctively Iberian coins of the central provinces, 
KoiBan or Greek mSneoces are also seen. The hone, whether natural, winged, 
at nun-beaided, ii one of the most frequent designs. The foUowine list of the 
dtTkei on coini fouod in Spain with Iberian inscriptions tnay be intetesting : 
Man's Head, Female Head, Horse (of common occurence). Escallop Shell (Pecien), 
yoon. Star (nsaaUy of eight poinu), Eagle, Dolphin, Prow of a Ship, Stem or 
Hdm of a Ship, Horseman (by far the most frequently found). Lion, Wolf or Dog, 
Crossed FidMS, Boll, Caducous, Bay Tree. Tbe coins of Carthaginian cities are 
said 10 haire bonw, as a rule, a rude representation o(a pair of Tunny Fish. Some 
aflhcae, acooniing to SoAor Zobel de Zangronii, may be ai old as B.C. 3501 but 
-I- _.i__ __■ — .ji jIi^ British Museum coUection are supposed to be rather later 



Ooeof tbe oldetl that I hATe teen U a copper piece with the words " OBULCO" 
on Ibe reverse, and an Iberian inscriplion on tbe obverse. This coin is no) later 
than 133. and may be as old as B.C. 96S. The most recent authority on Spanish 
coinafcii D. Aiiraro Campaner y Fueries, InduadiirnuiHiimalico, i vol., iBoi. 
I Upon tbe earliest periods, in addition to ihe works already referred to, I have 

tDMDiIcd Saukv, Esiai dt Claui/tcatum dts monnaiti aulom/mei d'Esfapie, 1840 ; 
P. A. Boodard, SiMdi sur Talfkabet iiirim, tl qutijMis mentaiis aulonomts 
ttEifmpu (1853) ; also bb ffumumaliftu UiricnHe; Joseph Caillard. Dtscriplion 
' " -^itn^agiuits. Uadrid, iBja ; Antonio Delgado. NufDo Mllododi CJaiif- 
: (Seiilk, 1B71). 
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Peninsula. The Phoenicians of T3rre, sailing westward in searc 
of gain^ founded, according to tradition, some eleven hundre 
and thirty years before Christ, the city of Gades or Gadeira ^ oi 
the site of the modem Cadiz. A hundred and fifty years latei 
we hear of another Phoenician settlement^ at the mouth of thi 
Baetis or Guadalquivir, the city of Tartessus or Tarshish, nc 
less celebrated in the days of the Phoenician supremacy thai 
f Gadeira itself. But the glories of Tarshish had departeii 
' almost before the dawn of serious history. Its site is non 
uncertain; and its very existence has of late been called in 
question.^ 

In course of time, the Phoenicians established themselves 
along the whole of the south coast of the Peninsula, deriving 
immense riches from the skilful working of those &mous mines 
which made Spain, as Gibbon has aptly said, the Peru and 
' Mexico of the ancient world ; and they founded, in addition to 
Cadiz and Tartessus, the cities of Malaga,^ Seville,* Cordova,* 
and probably Medina Sidonia, named after their own beloved 

^ Gradeira, perhaps derived from Gadir, in Hebrew and Phoenician — a fence, 
i.e., a fenced city. See Niebuhr, Lectures^ ii., 287-8. For other possible and 
still less likely derivations, see Depping, Hist. d'Espa^^ L, 43-45. and Heeren, 
Politique et Commerce des Peuples de VAntiquiti^ torn. iv. , Appendix ; and Romey, 
Hist, (TEspagne, torn, i., p. 68. 

3 See Herodotus, L, 163, and Rawlinson's Phomicia, ed. 1889, pp. 125 and 418. 

' If it is the Tarshish of Scripture (i Kings x. 22), its prosperity and import- 
ance must have been even anterior to the time of Solomon — say B.C. 1000 — 
whose navy of Tarshish, distinct from the navy that brought gold from Ophir, 
brought him once in every three years gold and silver, ivory and apes and pea- 
cocks. See Rawlinson's Phoenicia (1880), pp. 125 and 431 ; Stanley's Jewish 
Churchy pp. 182-187. Marina — quoted by Depping, L, 41 — is of opinion that 
Tarshish is but a general name for the sea. cut this is clearly untenable. See 
other authorities quoted Depping, in loc, cit. , as well as the Discurso historico- 
critico sobre la primera venida de hs Judios en EspcJla^ by Fr. Martinez Marina, 
published in the third volume of the Memorias de la Acad. Real de Hist. , pp. 317- 
469, and a long note in Masdeu, vol. iiL, pp. 273-285. Cf. Ezekiel xxvii. la, 
Psalm Ixxi., and Isaiah xxiiL 10, where Tyre is addressed by the poet as the 
Daughter of Tarshish. Dr. Arnold is clearly of opinibn that Tyrian Tartessus was 
the Tarshish of Scripture {Hist, ofRome^ iii., 323). 

^ Malaga : Lat., Malaca ; Hebrew and Phoenician, Malac-carth = a royal city. 
Cf. Niebuhr, op. cit. , ii. , 287-8. 

B Seville : Phoenician, Septula or Spela » a plain. This became in Greek 
'IcnroAa; in Latin, Hispalis ; in Arabic, Ishbiliah ; whence the modem SeviUe. 

® Cordova — Latin, Corduha — is said by Depping, of. cit., i., 53, on very doubt- 
ful authority, to be derived from Corteba = an oil milL The Phoenician Karth 
uba = rich city, as given by El Edris, is far more likely. Yet Niebuhr, in he. cit. , 
considers that Cordova is in its origin certainly a Roman colony, and had no 
existence before A.u.C. 640, when it was founded by Marcellus, much as Italica 
was founded by Scipio. See Descripcion de Espafla de Xerifal Edris ^ traduuum 
de J. A. Conde, Madrid, 1799. 
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Sidoo in their btwne in the eastern Meditermnean.' And thus 
if the most flourafaing of all the Phcznician settlements on the 
ah<n«s of the western ses was in the north of Africa, the riches 
that made the Tyrians the first merchant princes of the world 
were dugout of the soil of 'Iberia. And at the present day, 
two thousand years after the annihilation of Carthage,^ the 
mines of Almadeo and the Rio Tinto are still among the 
richest, as they are the most ancient, of all the possessions of 
Spftin. 

After the Phcmidans came the Greeks; and of these it 
was the Phodans, says Herodotus, "who first performed long 
voyages, and who made the Hellenes acquainted with Iberia 
and the city of Tartessus " ; and it was the Rhodians,^ wafted 
westwards across the great sea, who settled themselves, some 
eight centuries before Christ, on the coast in the extreme 
north-east of Spain,* and gave to their colony the name of 
Rhodaa and Rosas, while they established their Emporium hard 
by, on the side of the modem Ampurias. 

Farther down the coast, between Valencia and Alicante, 
there was another Greek colony, where the new-comers set up 
a magnificent temple dedicate to the goddess Diana, after 
whom the town was named Dianium, surviving in the modem 

■ Tamco, the madern Tarragona, is said t? diRercnl authors lo have been 
Ibiiiidcd by Iberiaiia, Oltibenans and PhiEnicians. Il was, ai lensl, as far back as 



., y^aso). a 

'Tbe qnicksilver ofAlmaden or Sisapo was known to the early Greeks, and 
hijhly pruHdbyiheRomans.Strabo, ML, 3,8; Pliny, xxxiii., cap. 7; Arnold. //(«. 
t^Jfume, iiL, 33B. As lo silver, iee Strabo, iij., a, 3, 8. lo. As 10 the vermibon 
(Cinabno) foiiiid at Almaden, see Masdeu, vii., 79-3, 151. Posidonius wrote a 
treatise OD the minei of Spain which has perished : bul Strabo and Etiodorus 
SkdIos have both cited extracts from his work, speaking or the »onderrul mineral 
iid>a of Ibe country. And Pbylarchus, Alhrx.. it, , 44 b.. speaks of the Iberians as 
the ncbesi of men, TAowrurrirDiii ib^pc^nr. See Depping. i., 10-14. And see 
*bo Vi>ca' edition at St. Au^tine, Dt Civilatt Dei, Fo\. Paris, 1585, lib. viii.. 
cap. 9, nc«e, wbere the condition of the Spaniards, after the riches of their country 
had attracted meiclianta and settlers from all pans of the world, is contrasted with 
that of the inhabitants in earlier times. The descriplion is most flattering, and 
may be referred to by those who are curious in such matters ; but it seems to rest 
on DO fooi atuhoitty, for St. Augustine's eulogy of the early Spaniards Is contined 
to the inclitsion of the Hiipani amon^ those early nations who were S,ifif«lti iitl 
PMbagfiki. I have been at some pains to lind the passage ; the references la it 
haviogbecn erroneously given in every work that I have consulted. 

*Henxl. i,. c. 163: Strabo, iii,, 1, 4. These Rhodians are said to have also 
fitupicd the Gjmmn^ or Balearic Islands about the same time. As to the treaty 
b ew ^ea ibeK Greek colonists and the Indigeles already established at the foot of 
tbe PjiLlmj. see Livy. ixi.ii. 

*Sce D. ]iMi Pella y Forgas. Hisleria lU Amfuritn (Barcelona, 1883), with 
in eictUent loap sf all tbii pan of tbe country. 
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name of the existing town of Denia ; while some adventurer 
from the island of Zante, or possibly from the Tyrrheno-Pelasgii 
city of Ardea, founded on the site of the modem Murviedn 
the more famous city of Saguntum.^ 

But all these settlers were merchants rather than soldiers.^ 
For long years they would seem to have made no attempt to 
extend their possessions into the interior of the country ; and 
the first departure from their peaceful policy was the signal 
for a change of masters. About four hundred and eighty years 
before Cl^ist, some eager spirits at Gadeira undertook an 
expedition into Southern Celtiberia, seeking no doubt new 
mines rather than new dominions. But the bold tribesmen 
of the central provinces — defending their territory with un- 
expected vigour, replied to the aggression of the foreigners by 
a counter invasion, and by the destruction of many of their 
settlements on the coast. Gadeira itself was threatened with 
assault ; and the Phcenicians^ greatly alarmed, applied for 
assistance to their brothers or cousins across the narrow sea at 
Carthage. Such requests are ever dangerous^ and such succour 
has ever been of evil omen in Spain. The Carthaginians ac- 
cepted the invitation, landed in force, beat off the Iberians ; and 
then, turning their arms against those who had invited them 
into the country, they took possession of the city which they 
had relieved, and extended their operations with such vigour 
and such success, that in a few years there was left to the 
Phoenicians no foothold in the entire Peninsula of Spain. 

^See Livy, xxi., 7. Saguntum — but eighteen English miles to the north of 
Valencia along the coast— has developed into Murviec&o, by the change of name 
from that of the heroic city, not once, but often destroyed, to that of its old walls 
— Muri veteres : Muros viejos = Murviedro. But within the last few jrean a 
patriotic attempt has been made to restore the ancient name, and the town is 
officially known as Sagunto. It was here, on the last day of the year 1874, that 
Martinez Campos put an end to the Republic under Serrano, by proclaiimiiig 
Alfonso XII. King of Spain. 

2 The distinct influence exercised over the country bv the Greek and Phoenician 
colonists respectively must not be lost sight of. The Phoenicians were attracted to 
the land simply by a commercial love of gain, and kept up a close connection 
with their mother country. Neither their methodis nor their aims were in accord with 
the Iberian spirit, and they were always impopular with the natives. The Greela, 
on the other hand, were formed into communities whose first settlements had been 
prompted mainly b^ political or other uncommercial reasons, and were practically 
independent of their mother country. They therefore identified themselves much 
more closely than the Phoenicians with the life of the people amongst whom they 
had made tfieir new homes. Their civil and religious organisations also were 
sympathetic to the natives, and from all these reasons combined, the influence of 
Greek civilisation in Spain was, in comparison with the extent of the colonisation, 
much greater than that of the Phoenicians. — H. 
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FtH' nearly two hundred and fifty yean the Carthaginians 
roled the coast and a fringe of the interior, much as the 
Phtsmcians had done before them ; treating the country rather 
as a source of revenue than as a theatre of military glory, and 
pouring the rich treasures of the Spanish mines into the tap of 
Carthage ; and no attempt was made to subdue the greater 
part of the country until the time of the great Hamilcar Barca.' 
But after the Roman successes which brought to a close the 
fint Punic war, and the leisure of Sardinia by the Senate, and 
while the Carthaginians were occupied with the mercenary 
revolt which followed in Africa, Hamilcar, consummate states- 
man no less than skilled commander, conceived the bold and 
brilliant scheme of strengthening his position in Europe rather 
than in Africa, as a step to the invasion and subjugation of 
RtHne, by extending and consolidating the Carthaginian pos- 
sessions in Spain.' Hamilcar, though he quicltly overran Baetica, 
foand it no easy task to vanquish the sturdy Celtiberians. After 
over nine years' warfare, and the foundation of the city which 
[veserves the proud title of Barca * in the modem name of 
Barcelona, he was killed in the retreat after the battle of Bellia 
(the modem Belchite) where his Ccltiberian ally turned his 
arms against him, Spain was not only still unconquered, but 
the central and northern provinces were almost untrodden by 
the Carthaginians. 

Hasdrubal, the son-in-law and successor of Hamilcar, wisely 
preferring peaceful to warlike methods, ruled over Carthaginian 
Sp«in for some eight years [226-831] organising and consoli- 
dating the Punic Empire, ana cultivating the friendship of the 
native Celtiberians- The most enduring monument of his away 
was the city of New Carthage,* lying on a noble bay over against 
the Punic capital in Africa, a city which still flourishes, after a 
lapse of orer two thousand years, as Carthagena. The peaceful 
conqoests of Haadrubol were rudely and disastrously checked by 
his assassination at the hand of a slave ; and his sympathetic 
policy was unhappily and abruptly reversed. For the young 

'See Diodonu Sicaliu, lib. v., cap. 35 ; also ibc aulhorilies cited in James' 
Citra/Uir, cap. L 

*Ai to the osth taken by Hamilcar Barca and his son Hannibal, see Polybius, 

*Bari, Hebrew and Arab, Lj^htning ; </. Boswonh Smttb, Carikaft. cap. ii. , 
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commander who succeeded him was before all things a man 
war. 

Hannibal, the greater son of the great Hamilcar Barca, hi 
been brought up from his early childhood in Spain. In Spa; 
he had served his apprenticeship in arms. He had married 
Spanish wife. His friends and companions were rather Spanian 
than Carthaginians^ and his only foe was Rome. And when, i 
the age of twenty-six, he succeeded to the supreme comman 
in Punic Iberia, his armies numbered as many Spaniards a 
Africans in their ranks. Grasping the slackened reins of mill 
tary dominion in his master hand, Hannibal inspired everj 
soldier under his command with his own dauntless spirit, ai^ 
he soon carried his victorious army over the whole of southen 
and eastern Spain. One city alone resisted ; and the name o< 
Saountum lives in history, as glorious as that of Hannibal him- 
self. 

By a treaty made but a few years before, - between the 
Roman Senate and the diplomatic Hasdrubal^ it had been 
stipulated that Saguntines should be considered as allies of 
Rome^ and that their ancient rights and privileges should be 
respected by the Carthaginians. But good reasons are ever 
to be found for the rupture or evasion of treaties, and a real 
or imaginary attack made by the Saguntines upon the 
neighbouring semi-Carthaginian tribe of the Turditanians, 
afforded Hannibal a specious pretext for laying siege to the 
city. The population of Si^^untum was largely Iberian. 
And in the Punic armies, thanks to the genial policy of 
Hasdrubal, and the magic military charm which ever attended 
the name of the younger Hannibal, were fmmd gpreat numbers 
of those Iberian or Celtiberian soldiers in whose veins flowed 
the blue blood of the future Spanish people. The attack was 
tremendous, the defence unflinching. For nearly nine months 
the city withstood all the assaults of the besiegers. Hannibal 
himself, fighting in the forefront of a party of the assailants, 
was wounded under the walls ; and in spite of all his skill as 
a general and all his impetuosity as a soldier, in spite of the 
presence of a host which is said to have amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, in spite of the invention and 
use of new engines of battery and escalade, the fall of Saguntum 
was due rather to famine than to force of arms. Embassies 
were despatched from the beleaguered city to Rome. But 
Rome was too busy with party politics,^ and Rome sent no help, 

1 Dum Romae oonsulitur, Saguntum ezpugnatur. 
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Good advice indeed wu offered to the besieged. Threttts were 
cmiT^ed to the beaieger. But Hannibnl was undismayed. 
The SagontiDes would hear of no surrender ; and after nine 
moDtba' agony, came the inevitable end. The spoils of tbe 
victon and the slaughter of the vanquished were equally 
enonnoua ; * and the self-immolation of the Ssguntine leaders, 
wbo preferred to perish, with their wives, their children, and 
their treasure, rather than fell into the hands of the victorious 
esemy, is inunortalised in the glowing pages of Livy.' 

' "SigDadalom omnes pabercs interficcroitur," Livy, xxL 14. 

*Sce Saint Augustine, Dt CivUatt Da, iiL, 30; Livy, xiL, 7-1%; Appian, 
ttrrica; SUim ttalicus, L, 371 ; Polybiiu, iii. , 15 ; and for the inevitable counter 
aritidsm, Niebolir'i wurinpalhelic conCEntion that " Uv/s account ofSagunlum 
il a '■fciMi'fc exaggeration well suited (o a rhetorician like CceUus Anlipater, from 
whom he look hu dcK^ption. . . . Saguntum was restored b^ the Romans, and 
beeime a ooasiderable town nnder the Empire," Niehuht, Lahint en Ancient 
C tigrt f l iy and Btiuufrafky, ii,, 393-3. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NUMANTIA. 

(b.c. 209 — B.C. 27.) 

The events that immediately followed the fall of Saguntum, 
important as they are in themselves and in the annals of 
Cuthage and of Itome, are chiefly interesting to the student of 
Spanish history in so far as they led to the invasion of Spain,^ 
and the ultimate absorption of the whole country into the 
Roman Empire. Of the varying fortunes of Romans and 
Carthaginians; of the ever changing alliances between the 
high contending parties and the native Celtiberians ; of the 
successes of Hannibal and his Spanish soldiers in far away 
Italy ; of the coming of Publius and Gnaeus Cornelius Scipio, 
who took the field with twenty thousand Celtiberian allies 
against Hasdrubal and his Carthaginians in Spain ; of the 
defection of the Spaniards, and the defeat and death of the 
Roman generals in Spain ; of all these things but little need be 
said in this place, partly because it concerns Spain so little, and 
partly because, in the plain language of Thomas Arnold,^ ** we 
really know nothing about them". What we do know is 

1 The derivation of the name of Spain, Espafia, Hispania, is most uncertain. 
To the Greeks the country was known as Hesperia, the land of the setting son, 
and as we have seen in Scylax, ante, p. i, as Iberia, the land of the Iberians, and 
of the Ebro ; and as Hispania, which has been derived (i) from Phcen., Sian^ 
hidden or distant, as being the most remote land known to them ; (2) from Phcen. , 
pahan=.2i rabbit, from the number of rabbits found in the country, mniatiosa. On 
some of the coins struck in the reign of Hadrian, during his visit to the Peninsula, 
the bust of the Emperor is seen on the obverse, and on the reverse a female figure 
with an olive branch in her hands and a rabbit [conejo] at her feet, and the legend 
Hispania, Humboldt derives Espafia from the Basque EspaHa, margin or «lge, 
as being on the margin or edge or border of western Europe, an idea possibly 
apparent in the poetical name of Hesperia. See Marrast's edition of Humboldt 
(i866), pp. ^.56. 

Accordii^ to Mariana. Spain is called after its founder Hispanus, a son or 
grandson of Hercules ; and he devotes many pages to the histoiy of his reign ! 
Mariana, i., cap. 8-1 1. 

> HisL ofRome^ vol iil, p. az5; Bosworth Smith's Carthage^ cap. xvii. 
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certainly not to the «dv«ntsge of the Roman commanders, nor 
even of the Roman aoldiera. Had they been more Buccessful, 
their records would, no doubt, be more definite. But tbe 
arrival of Scipio Africanus in 909 S hia taking of New Carthage, 
or Carthagnm, and big masterly display of unaccustomed 
homanity after the &U of the city, entirely changed the 
condition of affairs. 

The historic or legendary episode of "The Continence of 
Scipio," which has formed the subject of so many well-known 
pictures, is supposed to have taken place after the capture of 
Carthagena. Whether the youthful commander actually re- 
stored the weeping virgin ' to her lover, or whether tbe graceful 
Stoiy is one of the &bles of history, it is certain that Scipio 
distinguished himself by a most politic and most honourable 
demency, more fruitful even than his military successes in 
obtaining for him the admiration and respect of the sympathetic 
Iberians, who offered to salute him as their king. When Scipio 
returned to Tarragona, in 808, Rome had well nigh triumphed 
over Carthage in Spain ; while his crowning victory leas than a 
year afterwards, with an anny composed almost entirely of 
Spaniarda, apparently put an end to the struggle. 

Bat altboogb the Cartha^ians were thus defeated, it was 
hnpoBtic as well as ungenerous in Scipio to treat his Spanish 
allies as a conqaered people. The Iberians promptly responded 
to his change of attitude by rising against the Roman arms : 
and when Blago at length abandoned Cadis [b.c. SOti], the last 
of tbe Carthaginian possessions in Europe, the war in Spain was 
only about to begin. And the new enemy was &r more stub- 
boni than tbe old. The details of battle and siege are for the 
moat part entirely wanting ; but we read in the scanty annals of 
the time how the unknown Iberian defenders of a well-nigh for- 
gotten town, with a determination hardly equalled at Saguntum, 
and not exceeded at Numantia, preferred death to surrender ; 
and leaving a small guard within the city, to slay the women 
and children and to set lire to tbe town, sallied forth from 
■meODqaered Ataspa,^ and died every man with his face to 

' " AdnlM Tirgo . . . eximia fonna," LIvy. xxvi. , 50 ; Pol;rt>' >'< '9' 
■TI)eun>nwuAtupa[iaeLiv;r. xxviiL. 93.33] on the Bxtii or Guadalquivir. 
It ii reared lo by Manana. lib. ni, cap. 9, ai a rebeUioiu city ai late as a.d. 
•n. Tbe etyiDology c' Alaipa is biehly interesting; jiila in Basque means 
rodt ; and i* the root oS Ibe word Ailuna ^ thr country of rocks, and .\sturica — 
waur of the ttxit ; oite = itxk. ; ura ■• water. Ataspi is still used in modern 
Baaiiie for "ahoma at tbe loot of a rock or rocks," /^ •= foot. Ataspa must thus, 
ID tbe now al tirj, have baen an aadeot Iberian town. 
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the foe, by the unsparing swords of the Roman besiegers [b.* 
206]. 

It was about this time, in 207, or more probably 206, tha 
Scipio founded the city to the north of Hispalis, and on th 
other side of the river, which, peopled as it was by Italian troop 
and camp followers, was known as Urbs Italica, the birthplace o 
Trajan and of Theodosius the Great, the family dty of Hadrian 
Italica was long a celebrated municipium, and bore the prow 
title of Julia Augusta. But its rival Hispalis survives as Seville 
while Italica ^ is but a memory of departed greatness. The ver3 
name is lost ; and on the spot where the town once stood a fen 
wretched hovels are now known as the village of San Ponce oi 
Seville la Vieja. 

Of the marching and counter-marching of the Romans, reck- 
ing all too little of Spanish friendship, now that the Cartha- 
ginians had taken their departure ; of the intrigues of Massiniasa 
and Syphax ; of the Roman and African politics of the day, the 
student of early Spanish history need seek to know little or 
nothing. Suffice it here to say that by the year 205 the Roman 
Senate, rejoicing over Sdpio's successes, already regarded Spain 
as a conquered country ; and the entire Peninsula, conveniently 
divided by the river Ebro into two provinces, CUerior and Ulterior,^ 

^See Townsend's Journey in Spain (1791), vol U., p. 331. Italica, according 
to Mommsen {//ist. , iii., 4), was intended by Scipio to be a Forum et concili<^utitm 
civium Komanum, as Aquasexta (Aix), in Gaul, afterwards was. As to the true 
si^ification of the word " Italica " see a long and very learned note by Masdeo, 
vii. , pp. 339-35a He is, as usual, ultra-patriotic. Cf, Justino Matute y Gaviria, 
Bosquejo de Italica (Seville, 1827), and Ukert, Geog, li., 37a. 

'See Strabo, iii., 4, 7, 19; Caesar, Bell. Gall., iil, 73; Pliny, iii., i, a. The 
geography of the time is even more confusing than the chronolo|y. Hither Spain, 
or *l$ripia, included generally the eastern portion of the province as ciUrior or 
nearer to Rome. Further Spain, or KcA.ri/3i}pfa, included the western portion of 
the province as ulterior or further from Rome. The river Ebro, if taken as a 
boundary, would give to Hither Spain only a comer of the north-east of the 
Peninsula ; and Polybius makes the boundary start from a point near Sagunturo ; 
and Urci. or Almeria, in Murcia, was, in later times, the southern starting-point of 
the common frontier. A line drawn on the map of modern Spain from AJmeria to 
Saragossa and thence to Gerona would probably leave Hither Spain to the east and 
Further Sprain to the west, much as the division existed during a great part of the 
first and second centuries B.C. The capital of Hither Spain was at one time as far 
south as New Carthage, though it was more permanently fixed by Augustus at 
Tarraco (Tarragona). The capital of Hispania Ulterior was sometimes Corduha 
and sometimes Gades. We find the divisions sometimes spoken of as 'Iovoir(a 
y^iXti and 'Itnrayfa /luirp^. which is a much more reasonable nomenclature, if the 
Ebro was really the line of demarcation between the provinces. The fact is, no 
doubt, that the boundaries between Citerior and Ulterior Spain were never very 
clearly defined ; and while at first Citerior included little more than the north-east 
comer of Spain^ it had, by the time of Julius Caesar, eaten up, as it were, the greater 
part of the Penmsula, except Baetica and Lusitania, which were always incltuled in 
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wms eMnmitted by Rome to the care of two Proconsular Pne- 

But Rmne reckoned without the Spaniards. Man; long 
jcmn had to pan, and many dark and disastrous deeds to ]x 
done, before the country was finally subdued. And the tardy \ 
eooqaest coat the great Repubhc more of her blood and of her ; 
treaaore than the subjugation of the rest of the world. i 

From the day that Publius and Gnaeus Scipio landed at 
Bona in SI 8 to the day when the mauntaineera of remote 
Astnrias laid down their arms before the generals of Augustus 
Vm iir. it was a struggle of full two hundred years, a struggle 
in which the greatest captains and the bravest troops of Rome 
were often humbled by the sturdiest and proudest of the 
bubarians. 

An army of forty thousand legionaries was constantly main-; 
tained in the Peninsula, and although the tide of Roman' 
cmquest flowed gradually over the country, the conquerors 
were often driven back for a season, and were often well con- 
tented to hold their own. But Rome never abandoned the 
territory that she had once occupied The proud boast thatj 
each camping-ground of the advancing army was ever RomanI 
soil — Ubi ctutra, i6i RapabUca-^-wu not merely a sentence, it 
waa * £tct. So fberia became slowly but surely Roman. Yet 
far long yean the fortune of war seemed not unequally divided ; 
and the frontier provinces of Roman Spain were too often re- 
occufried by the indomitable Celtiberians. From the very first, 
battles and skirmishes were of daily occurrence; and in less 
than tea yean after the departure of Scipio the whole of Hither 
Spain was in revolt (198-197). Mioucius, the Pnetor in com- 
numd, hardly made head against the insurgents ; Marcus Cato, 
the coQsnl, waa despatched ftom Rome to take over the supreme 
eonunand in Hispania. After two years of (jgbting, with 
varying fortune, an important victory enabled the Romans to 
elect a general disaimament of the provincials in 195, as the 
only means of securing peace in the province. But in spite of 
this pendent measure a Roman army was once more routed by 

Ftmber or UlUrwr Spun. Tbii difficult question i> venr fully gone into by 
Uuden: lorn. viL, pp. 6-34 ukd 184-099. Cf. also PImy, Nat. Hist., iii., 3. 
"Citetiorii Hiipuiue sicul complurium proviDcianim, aliquanlum VFtus forma 
nauu at ". And see, on all tbese queslioni ibe mosl interesting chapter, La 
PrvBituts EtfagiioUs, in the second voC of Mommsen, and Marquaidt's Organiia- 
timdt eSaifirtXemaiM{Ptiix, 1B91). 

■Tbe &rtt go»«fiiori wae styled PneoHtuU; aflerwards tbey were Pralon, 

you u S 
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the Celtiberians in 191 • Nor does the perpetual fighting appi 
to have ceased until iEmilius PauUus (189) ^nd Calpumius (li 
succeeded in pacifying or destroying the hostile tribes of nort 
eastern or Hither Spain. Southern or Further Spain, indec 
was already counted among the Roman dominions ; but Roc 
had no acquaintance with the country to the north of the Doa 
until the consulship of Quintus Flaccus in 181, and little or i 
real authority in those wild districts until the time of Augustv 
During the thirty happy years that immediately followed tl 
organisation of the province of the £bro by Sempronius Gra* 
chus in 179> Hispania Romana enjoyed, on the whole, th 
blessings of peaceful if not alwajrs of just government. An 
if Hispania Ulterior was wisely let alone by the legionaria 
Hispani Citerior made rapid steps in the path of Roman civili 
sation.^ 

But an outbreak in Lusitania in 154 put an end to then 
halcyon days ; and was itself but the commencement of nei 
and greater troubles. In 153 Fulvius the Consul arrived firon 
Rome with thirty thousand men ; and, although reinforced b) 
a troop of Numidian horse, with ten elephants, sent over b) 
Massinissa from Africa, he was twice defeated by the Arivacij 
under Cams of Segede, near Numantia. And these defeats 
were followed by the loss of all the Roman stores and military 
chest at Ocile, possibly the modem Ocana. The Roman war 
in the Peninsula differed, as Polybius remarked, from all other 
wars, both in its character and in its continuance. The wan 
in Asia and Greece were usually decided in a single battle, 
and a battle was usually decided by the first onset. But the 
Celtiberian war was protracted year after year, hardly inter- 
rupted even by winter ; and every battle after being continued 
until nightfall was resumed at the dawning of the ensuing day. 

The defdited Fulvius was succeeded in 152 by the Connd 
Marcellus, wlio, more prudent than his predecessor, entered 
into a treaty, honourable alike to the insurgents and to the 
Romans, which was signed under the walls of Numantia. To 
secure the necessary ratification by the Senate, envoys from 
the various tribes were sent to Rome, and were duly admitted 

^ Two colonies were founded with the object of permanentlj fixing Roman 
civilisation in the country. One Carteia (a Latinised form of the Phoenician 
Carth^citv) was founded near the modem Algeciras, for Celtiberian freed slaves 
and the illegitimate children of Roman legionaries by native women ; the other 
for Romans and half-castes of higher rank at Cordoba, whose beautiful villas and 
the luxury of whose inhabitants soon became famous, and gained for it the name of 
the •* Pauician" City.— H. 
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to aadience. The proud knd dignified bearing of these uu- 
conquered barbarians astonished the Roman Fathers : and the 
Senate hesitated to make a direct reply to their demands. The 
Roman answer, they were told, would be given by Marcellus 
in Spain. The envoys accordingly returned to Numantia; and 
the Senate prepared to continue the interrupted war.^ 

A new army raised with difficulty in Rome was sent into 
Spain under the command of the new Consul, Lucullus. Mar - 
cellus ma recalled . The treaty that he had made was disre- 
garded. The Celtiberian war was to continue. But before the 
aniral of Lucullus, Marceilus had entered into a. new aud more 
definite treaty with the Celtiberians, and had accepted the 
entmnoBS nun of six hundred talents of silver to put an end 
to the war. Lucullus on his arrival found that Home had no 
longer an enemy ; but, hungering for booty, he attacked and 
spoiled the friends and allies of the Republic. Marching first 
upon Canca, or Coca, between the modem towns of Madrid and 
Valladolid, he entrapped and massacred the entire population — 
•ome twenty thousand souls — and carried oiT a vast amount 
of plunden Yet his career even as a robber was not successful ; 
for abortly after the massacre at Cauca, he was forced to sue for 
terms at Valladolid. And the terms were granted by the 
Celtibetiana, not to Lucullus himself, but on the word of honour 
of a young and noble Roman ' who served in his army, and who 
was afterwards known to &me as the destroyer of Carthage 
■nd Numantia. The Celtiberian was ever generous. And 
LucuUiis, defeated and disgraced, retired to winter quarters 
at Cordova. 

Galba, who was Pnetor in the same year, emulating the 
■chieTemcnts of the Consul, contrived by an odious act of 
treachery to enslave the greater part of three Lusitanian tribes, 
who had confided themselves and their arms to his Roman 
honour ; and the whole of the western and central Provinces 
were soon in a blase. A subsequent massacre of some thirty 

DoiiiiK the shaeace of tbe Celtiberian envoys, Marcellus, unmolesled in a 
fill and wdl-iatiified connlrjt, made his winter quarters in the south of the 
ace, at ■ spot on the right bank of tbe Batis or Guadalquivir, Tamous in sue- 
ceedinc ages as ColonJa Patrida ; as a Roman city, u a, Moorish capital, and as a 
Spaniili ton, "Ihebesl of all Spanish towns lo be bom in," the birth-place of 
(kmatro de Conlon. Slrabo, iii., iv. 9; Polybius,iiiY., a ; l-"ord's.S>Mifl (1878), 
P-73- 

' One of the Unas of this treaty was that the Celtiberians should hand over 
to the Romaaa some tea thousand irAyoi or cloaks ; a very early reference lo (be 
Naaooal Cmfa of Spain. See Appian, lieriea. The trusted Roman was of coune 
Sapio AliiGBDiBtlie joUDgK, who wu serving ai miliUiy liibune^ 
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thousand refugees, entrapped once more by another sbAmeiiil 
practice, filled up the cup of his enormities, and even brought 
down upon him the unwonted penalty of a state prosecutioD 
on his return to Rome. Among the remnant of the unhappy 
Lusitanians who escaped the bloody knife of Galba, was a man 
whose name happily illuminates~CEe darkest 'EayiTdf Republican 
oppression and perfidy in the Peninsula ; no Roman, indeed, but 
the most distinguished of the enemies of Rome, the first and 
not the least remarkable of the great generals of Spain. 

A Lusitanian shepherd, a fugitive from Roman treacheiy 
\ \| (b.c. 150), Viriatus found himself suddenly raised to the com- 
mand of a small army of men, most of them fugitives like 
himself, in wild Estremadura. Well acquainted with the country, 
and entirely trusted by his fellow-countrymen, he succeeded in 
uniting the ever-divided tribes by his rare personal influence, 
and he held the field for ten successive years against the best 
generals that Republican Rome could send against him. A bom 
leader of men, he transformed himself from a shepherd into a 
guerilla chieftain ; from a guerilla chieftain into a commander 
of armies. Learning in his irregular successes the great lessons 
of war, Viriatus became not only a tactician, but a strategist ; 
not only a bold leader, but a consummate general. Seven times 
in the open field he routed with his rustic soldiery the fiuned 
legions of Rome. Rarely did he suffer defeat ; never disaster. 
And at length in 141, by a crowning masterpiece of strategy, 
ne succeeded in drawing the forces of Fabius Servilianus into a 
defile in the mountains, near Erisane in Lusitania, where be 
held them as completely at his mercy as Von Moltke held the 
French at Sedan, or the Samnites hemmed in Pontius at the 
Caudine Forks. But instead of the general massacre which 
Roman example invited, and which Lusitanian opinion would 
scarcely have condemned, Viriatus offered his antagonist terms 
of honourable capitulation, which were promptly accepted ; and 
the Roman army was permitted to depart unharmed and un- 
molested to Tarragona. The treaty under which the Lusitanians 
remained in possession of their own territory, as the friends and 
allies of the Roman people, was ratified by the Roman Senate. 
But Roman avarice rather than Roman pride forbade so honour- 
able a termination of the war ; and treachery accomplished 
what valour had been unable to achieve. Enraged at the final 
success of Viriatus, and at the loss of plunder which the peace 
brought with it, a Roman general, the brother and successor of 
the vanquished Servilianus, compassed the assassination of the 
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▼ictor ; and the acceptable crime met with do re|ffobatio[i in 
the Roman Senate.' 

Viriatiu was allowed even by his enemies to have been 
distinguished for his justice and his magnanimity, for his tem- 
perance and his generosity, and for the still more remarkable 
virtues of humanity and good faith. Untainted by the avarice 
of Rome, frugal in his habits, affable and unostentatious in his 
demeanour, distinguished by his sallies of native wit, surpassing 
every Mie of his soldiers in temperance and in toil, he was true 
to his friends, just to his companions, moderate in prosperity, 
undismayed by adversity — nor did his successes destroy the native 
•implicity of his character or corrupt the sturdy honesty of his 
I dealing. To the last he remained the leader — not the tyrant — 
. of his coiuitr]rmen. Viriatus was a man of whom two modern 
kingdoms have equal right to be proud ; whose memory should 
be honoured alike on the banks of the Tagus and on the plains 
of Castile. He died the victim of his own generosity. But his 
mnrder brought no advantage to Rome. 

Viriatus was dead. But Numantia remained : Numantia, a 
ci^ on the Douro, near the modern town of Soria, in the heart 
of Old Castile — the bravest town in Celtiberia. And Numantia 
shut her gates, and defied the arms of the Republic. Pompeius, 
relieved of Viriatus, called upon the place to surrender, but the 
Roman summons was disre^u^ed by the inhabitants, and the 
Roman attack was repelled. Once more a treaty was made, by 
which the Numantines, for a considerable payment, were to 
remain in the undisturbed possession of their city. But Popilius, 
who succeeded Pompeias, refused, according to Roman usage, 
to be bound by the treaty. The war was continued. And 
Poulius was no more successful as a warrior than Pompeius 
had been before him. Numantia remained unsubdued. 

Hostilins the Consul, taking the place of the defeated 
Popiliui, found himself and his besieging army in their turn 
be ai ^ed by the Numantines ; and he sought safe^ in sudden 
flight. But the men of Numantia were not far behind him ; 
and after an immense slaughter, the entire destruction of the 
Romans was only averted by yet another treaty of peace between 
the flying Romans and their victorious but generous adversaries. 
Upon this occasion, it was only by the personal influence of 
nbeiiiu Gracchus, who had served in the country as Qussstor, 
aod who was supposed to be a man of honour, that the Celt- 

■ Floras, ii., 17; Apjiui, iM ti^m ,■ LsibeDie, I, 443; Dunham, i,, 45. 
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iberians were induced to trust in Roman engagements. On 
more the Roman army was saved. But once more the Romt 
Senate refused to ratify the treaty.^ And new hosts we 
pushed forward under the command of new leaders to be aga; 
repulsed at Numantia. Hostilius gave place to Licpidus ; Lepidi 
to Brutus ; and Brutus to Furius. But Numantia remained u 
taken. Yet the unequal conflict between a single city and tb 
Roman world could not be maintained for ever.^ Sdpio Afri 
canus the younger was despatched from Rome with a lug 
contingent; and an auxiliary force of horse and foot ondc 
Jugurtha, with twelve elephants from Numidia, was added t 
the powerful army under the command of the greatest of liviii| 
generals. For six years the Numantines had defied the armie 
of Rome ; and now Numantia^ like Carthage, was to be destroyed 
and Scipio was once more to be the destroyer. Sdpio made 
his preparations in a very different fashion frt>m that of hii 
predecessors. The army was drilled and disciplined by a mastei 
hand. The assaults were conducted with skill as well tm with 
determination. Nothing that consummate generalship could 
suggest was neglected. The siege at length was turned into 
a blockade. Not a single sally of the besieged found the 
besiegers unprepared. Scipio not only superintended every- 
thing as general-in-chief ; he fought on foot in the ranks. 
Numantia was doomed. What could six thousand starving 
defenders avail against sixty thousand hearty besiegers? Yet 
as long as their supplies lasted, the Numantines defied and 
defeated all the Roman assaults. But the boldest sallies of the 
citizens were all in vain. Famine at length assailed the town ; 

^ As to the casuistry of the grave arguments, and the legal subtlety of the 
decrees b^ which the Senate released themselves and their officers from the obliga- 
tion of this treaty, made and solemnly sworn to by Hostilius and Tiberius Graodnis, 
see George Long, hist, of the Roman Republic ^ L, pp. 77-84. As part of the 
formal Absolution^ Hostilius. who had returned to Rome, was solemnhr bronu^t 
back to Numantia and exposed, naked and bound, under the walls of that at j. 
The Numantines, ever generous, refused to take advantage of his defencelea 
condition ; and after lyin^ a day and a night untouched by the enemy, Hostilius 
was carried back by his fnends to the Roman camp, as soon as the Arusfices had 

S'ven a solemn decision that, by so doing, no religious duty would be violated, 
nd on returning once more to Rome, he was restored to his position and honoors ; 
having been supposed, by a convenient legal fiction, never to have left his own 
house! 

' It should be remarked that, although the centre of the struggle was the <^>en 
and unprotected city of Numantia, whose main defence was the difficulty of the 
mountain passes that led to it, the whole of the Arivaci and Carpetanian tribes 
took part. These, indeed, were the only peoples except the tribes of the extreme 
north-west remaining unsubdued, and the fall of Ntunantia really meant the al- 
most complete Roman domination of Spain.— H« 
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sod the Nununtine leaders, Fec&lling their frequent genero8it3r 
to their Rinnan foes, sought terms of honourable capitulation. 
fiat Rome was an uniJiochlng enemy. Numaatia was to be 
destroyed. No peace was to be found at the hands of the 
destn^er. Funine, said the relentless Scipio, should alone 
Bobduc the town. . 

It waa not magnificent ; butAiAwar. And in the sixteenth 
month of the great siege, starviloadid its work ; and Numantia 
WM destroyed. But no NumaAJ, at least, fell into the hands 
of the enemy; for a universM Hlf-slaughter of those whom 
Ikmine had spared, a doom sAe^^nly decreed and relentlessly 
executed, saved the heroic reiAa&t from slavery and dishonour 
— wires and daughters at thenands of husbands and fathers ; 
the &ther by the spear of the an ; the brother by the sword of 
the brother; friend cut down ^relentlessly by friend; all were 
alain ; and the last man set firet to the town, and cast himself 
into the blazing ruins. Numantia, " the terror of the Republic," 
Deeded no further destruction at the hands of the Roman 
destroyer; and when the army of the victors marched through 
the tenantless city, they found nothing but " ruin, blood, 
solitude and horror ". Scipio, no longer merely Africanus, but 
Numantinus, returned in triumph to Rome, where, as the 
Spanish historians are glad to remember, he met with a violent 
and disgraceful death. 

And thus, after fourteen years' defiance of Republican 
Home, the town on the Douro was destroyed. But they died 
not in rain, those old CastiUans who defended it. For if their 
ci^ has perished so that no shred of its ruins can be found by 
the antiquan, their story lives in the hearts of theic country- 
men, one of the richest and most enduring of the treasures of 
their country.' After two thousand years of honour and of 
shame, Numantia was not forgotten at Saragossa. 

The &11 of Numantia opened the greater part of the 
eoontry to the Roman Legions. The north-west of course was 
atill untamed, yet within ten years after the great victory of 
Scipio, Hispania is spoken of as the most flourishing and the 
best organised Province of Rome. ' For half a century we have 
little or no record of the operations either of war or of peace ; 
and the last serious struggle for Iberian independence that was 

< See Lioy, EpUame, lib. Ixx. , 36 \ Floras. Hut. , lib. ii. ; Orosius, lib. v, , cap. 
7; Appian, ittrica; Si. AugustiDe, Dt Civitati Dei, iii., 31. 

■ And alraulj (ac. 133), wiih a LatiD-speaking population. Mommsen, //ill. 
^kamt, ill, p. 19. 
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made in the Peninsula was undertaken under a Roman leader 
from Italy. Quintus Sertorius was bom at the village of 
Nursia^ the son of a Sabine &ther and a Spanish mpther, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. He had fought with dis- 
tinction in the Roman armies in Gaul^ and served as militaiy 
tribune in Spain in 97. Here he obtained, like Hannibal, to 
whom he was often compared by the Spaniards, an intimate 
knowledge of their manners and disposition ; and in spite of 
the severity of his discipline, his justice and his honesty^ virtues 
rare indeed among Romans in Spain, caused him to be loved as 
well as respected by the natives.^ 

Returning to Italy as Quaestor, and attaching himself to the 
party of Marius, he commanded an army under that leader 
until 83, when he became Pnetor at Rome. An exile on the 
return of Sulla, and the only eminent surviving soldier of the 
Marian party, he made his way through Gaul to Spain, and 
thence, though well received by the inhabitants, he continued 
his flight into Africa.' After much fighting by land and sea 
with Romans, and Moors, and Cilician pirates ; and after many 
successes, including the siege and capture of the Mauretanian 
capital of Tingis or Tangiers, he yielded to the earnest invita- 
tion of his old friends the Lusitanians, and, landing in southern 
Spain, he set up the standard of organised revolt against the 
Roman Republic. His army consisted partly of Mauretanians 
whom he brought over with him from Africa, and partly of 
Marian exiles from Italy, like himself, content to bear arms 
against the forces of Sulla; but he promptly organised the 
Lusitanians, and many of the neighbouring tribes of Celti- 
berians, into a united force, with which for many years he 
successfully defended his adopted country against all the 
assaults of the Roman arms. In 81 he defeated Cotta in a 
sea-fight in the Straits of Gibraltar. In 80 he defeated Fufidius 
on the banks of the BcBiis or Guadalquivir. In 79 he ro\ited 
Metellus, the Consul, on the banks of the Anas or Guadiana, 
and then, turning northward, he defeated two Roman armies in 
Catalonia. Such were his military successes. But Sertorius 
was far from being only a skilled and fortunate general. He 
shone more especially as a civil administrator, at a time and in 

^ C/. Niebuhr, Lectures, etc., ii., 30a Like Hannibal and other heroes in 
Spain, Sertorius had lost an eye in battle. 

' Froude. Cctsar, p. 89. The reason for the flight of Sertorius into Africa was 
that the Celtiberians, tired of fighting, at first refused to listen to him ; and his 
lieutenant Salinator was routed by the Roman Caius Annius.— H. 
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ft country where the administration of civil govenunent was 
aJmost exdnatvely confined to the extraction of money from the 
governed. He eatabliahed his capital and his modest court at 
EvoTa, which he beautified with many works of art, and where 
for Mime years he ruled over a united and a loyal people. A 
statesman rather than an adventurer, and in complete sympathy 
with bis Spanish subjects, Sertorius aspired to the foundation 
of an independent, a peaceful, an industrious, and well 
administered State, a State which might vie in prosperity 
with Rome itself.^ 

With this end in view, he granted to the people, as soon as 
his authority was generally accepted, a complete system of 
Govenunent, modelled to a great extent on that of the 
Hepnblic j with Pnetors, Quastors, and Tribunes. He founded 
a school or collie at Huesca, where Celtiberiau youths studied 
snder Latin and even Greek professors. He gave rich prizes to 
sncc ea a fii l students ; and he did much personally to encourage 
the pursuits of science and of literature. Manufoctohes were 
established ; arsenals ccmstructed ; and the mines were worked 
with renewed vigour. The army was equipped and trained 
after the beat traditions of Rome ; and the pride of the troops 
was gratified by the adoption of rich uniforms and splendid 
accoutrements. A small but active fleet was equipped and 
stationed at Dianium, between Carthagena and Valencia, which 
may be ctmsidered as perhaps the first more or less regular 
navy of Spain. For mce the Spaniards were united by good 
government, and the Romans divided by &ction ; and the 
sncceas of SertM^us was rapid and complete. " His power," says 
George Long, " was at this time probably acknowledged in every 
part of the Peninsula which had ever felt the Roman arms. A 
strict disciplinarian, vigorous but kindly administrator, a con- 
genenl, Sertorius maintained the conflict with 
t varTing fortune until b.c. 72, when he, like Hasdrubal 
and Viriatns on Spanish sod, met his death at the hand of an 
■imasBin Hetellus, his Roman adversary, had not scrupled to 
pat a price upon his head. And Perpenna, bis Roman sub- 

> Witb Ibe moK decided political >nd patrialic tact, Senorius acted wbmerer 
be Eonld do to, not U Condottiere of (be Lusilaniaru, in revolt against Rome, but 
as K Romaji general and Governor of Spain, Mommaen, History of Rome, Lv. , 
aa \ and Romuai Prminctt, is. , pp. 75-77. Thii is enforced by the reply given 
tqt Smorhti 10 Mithridates when the latter offered his aid. He was not, he said, 
in aims aninM hii couotn but against those who oppressed her. Senorius would 
doabtlcM Dave maintained great autonomous rights for Spain, but be would never 
have pcrmanmllj le rered ber connectioa witb Rome. — H. 
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ordinate, did not scruple to strike the fiital blow."^ Th 
Sertorian Commonwealth existed only through Sertorius. i 
was destroyed by the dagger of Perpenna. Ajid the Spaniard 
disheartened and disorganised once more by the death of thei 
leader, submitted themselves throughout the greatest part c 
the country to the arms of Pompey, who succeeded the C<Mi8a 
Metellus in 71, as leader of the Roman armies in Spain. Ba 
the heroic defence of Calagurris (Calahorra) on the Ebro, wbid 
had yielded only to the last extremities of fiimine [in 72] afte 
the women and children had been killed ' to provide food fin 
the defenders, made it plain to Afiranius, the Roman oonmumder, 
that the destruction of Numantia had not broken nor even tamed 
the proud spirit of the Celtiberians. 

But the days of these Spanish horrors were well nigh past. 
It was time that Caesar should appear. The success of Sertorius 
might indeed have led even a less politic Proconsul to think 
that after one hundred and fifty years of fighting, it was possible 
to do something better with a Spaniard than to slaughter him ; 
and a change of policy was gradually and silently adopted. As 
long as Rome treated the Provincials merely as a conquered 
people, the Provincials remained unsubdued ; but as soon as 
wiser and more friendly counsels generally prevailed, the Roman 
Spaniard grasped the hand that was extended to him, and 
became one of the proudest and most loyal citizens of the 
Empire. Left to themselves, the tribes were ever divided, 
factious, disturbed. United under Lusitanian Viriatus, or even 
under Roman Sertorius, they long successfully withstood the 
power of the Republic United under Julius and Augustus 
Caesar, they became the most Roman of the Provincials of 
Rome. 

A great susceptibility to personal influence has ever been 
a striking characteristic of the Spanish people. Under the 
sympathetic Hasdrubal they accepted the dominion of Car- 
thage ; under the fiery Hannibal they fought, the hardiest and 
most loyal of his soldiers, in the Punic armies in Italy. In 
the early days afler Saguntum, when Roman Scipio came, not 
as a destroyer but as a deliverer, and displayed his greater 
qualities of clemency and justice, the Spaniards would have 



* Appian, Iberica, 

^ The Calahorrans are said not only to have killed their wives and children for 
food, but to have salted the remains of these horrible repasts for future use. Geo. 
Long, op. cit. , i. , 479. 
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eompeUed him to be their king.' But Scipio wits not always 
element. The successors of Sempronius Gracchus were not 
ahnjs just. ITiey were not even judicious. 

" War great men," says the Spanish proverb, " great deeds 
are icserred." And the coming of one of the greatest men the 
worid has ever seen was the beginning of the end of the dark 
days of early Spanish history. Casar, indeed, marched sternly 
Ifarongh the country at the head of his legions ; nor did he stay 
his haiid until he had reached &r-ofr Corunoa, where he chastised 
and astonished the wild tribes of Brigantium or Finisttrre ; but 
his policy in the more settled districts was ever genial and 
pacific He pot down the banditti, He organised the ad- 
miniabation with the rapid skill that always so remarkably 
distingnished him. He sent home large sums of money to the 
Tteasmy. His work was quickly done, but it wu done com- 
pletely. The quality of mercy, a hatred of unnecessary slaughter, 
an immense generosity to fallen foes ; these were among his 
most distinguishing characteristics ; nor were extortion and 
oppg ea sioD permitted by this stem but sympathetic soldier. 
Good &ith was to be maintained by the victors as well as the 
TSinqnishcd. For the exactions of the rapacious Varro there 
was not only condemnation, but, for the first time in the history 
of Roman Spain, there was restitution of ill-gotten treasure to 
the astonished victims. Cassius, not he of the itching palm, 
bat one Longinus, whose palm had itched not in vain during his 
goremment of Btetica, was compelled to fly the country, and an 
avenging storm sent the Praetor and his money-bags to the 
bottom of the sea. Four times did Cssar visit the Peninsula; 
and the fourth time — his legions well filled with loyal and 
admiring Spaniards — he fougnt, "not fi>r glory but for exis- 
tence" on the bloody field of Munda.^ And with the final 

' II it indeed mrprising, sa^ Niebubr, to see how a Roman general witb 
*"■"*"" fceling* wu able to win the aSeclioni and confidence o( the tribes of 
Cemnl Spauk, and it wu tbiu Ibal Sempronius Cracctaoa concluded the war in 
BiC 179. Of a peace, on terms bonouiable to the Celiiberiani and which so won 
the bnils of the natives, that the Roman power was ever after assured in the rich 
and important diMricu of Catalonia, Valencia, and Aragon. 

■ Mnoda it Mroetimes identified with the modem Monda, near Marbella, lo 
Ibe soub-wcM of Malan. But it was more probably a town close lo Cordoba, 
wUtber the lanmnl of PorapCT's army retreaial after the battle, and where twenty 
tbaoanl fOgitina are laJd to have been slain. See Sirabo, iii. . t.a; Pliny, iii. , 
1, 3 ; Floras, i*., a ; Dion Caisius, iliii., 39, and Froude, Casar, p. 430, 

Some remains of walb oeai the modem town of Martos, are pcocsbly all that 
» ieti of this ODoe celebrated city. 
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triumph of the great Julius^ begins the peace and prosperity i 
Roman Spain. ^ 

1 Yet peace was as yet by no means an accom^ished fact The south m 
already Roman. The Central Provinces were well affected to the Republic. B 
the north was still hostile, ever disturbed ; and from the departure of Julius to 4 
coming of Augustus, no less than seven Roman Governors won, not moely batth 
but triumphs on the slopes of the Pyrenees. Cn. Calvius in ^ ; C. Flaccus ia j 
and a^; L. Marcius Philippus between 34 and s»9; M. Lepidus in 36; Apffe 
Claudius Pulcher between 34 and 29 ; C. Sabinus in 39 ; S. Appuleius celebnli 
his triumph in B.C 25. See Mommsen, Roman Provtnces, 1886, voL L, p. 64. 



CHAPTER ni. 

HISPANIA ROHANA. 

(b.c 38— A.D. 19i.) 

Thikty-bioht years befiwc the birth of Christ, at the close of 
the Macedonian war, when the administration of the Roman 
world was divided among Lepidus and Antony and Octavian, 
Spain fell to the share of the future Augustus Cssar, and a 
new tax was imposed upon the Province in order to provide 
fi>r the exigenciea of the Imperial Treasury ; and from the date 
of this impost,' or Aet, commences the Spanith £ra, or era of 
Cvsar, the basis or starting point of a chronologiul sjntem 
adopted and nuuntained in the Peninsula for over thirteen 



One of the earliest decrees of Octavian was calculated to 
bind Spain yet more closely to the Empire. For in bis fifth 
Conaubhip (b.c. 29), he divided the country anew into three 
pnorinces, directly tributary to Rome, and enjoying all the 
advantages of Roman Unity and Roman Law. Beelica, the 
nuMt civilised and easily governed, and which included the 
modem provinces of Andalusia, Granada, and a portion of 
Estremadura, was to be administered by the Senate ; while 
Lunlmna, which comprised Qortbem Estremadura, Southern 
Portugal, the Algarves, and part of Leon — all the wildest and 
moat turbulent districts in the Peninsula, was to be governed 
by the Emperor ; and that great tract of country, henceforth 
known as Tarraametuu, which comprehended the whole of the 
rest of Spain, and whose most important city, Tarraco, took 



_. nIO nBo; in Aragon till 1350; in Castile liU 

138a Solo por esu pagi 7 nopor el Sdtorio de AuguSo Mibre Elspafia se ha de 
Bfar ta Epoca. BtfaMa Sagrada, toL ii.. cap. vi., pp. 147-154 ; and Garibay, lib. 
VI., tan. 36. The ■amewtut fanciful -derivation of era by tiorei is adopted by 
most Sponiih historians. Modern Etymolc^isti derive the word from JS», plur : 
Atra = anisteis ; not perh^u very much more latisfactoiy. 

*See Bmy; Studtnti' Remcn Emfin, cop. tI., *ec. til, p. 87. 
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the place of Carthagena as the capital of the entire Provinoe, 
was also reserved for the direct rule of Augustus. Baetica, the 
peaceful, was administered by a resident ProconsuL The Im- i 
perial Provinces were committed to a legattu Augustipro Pmtare^ \ 

Shortly after this new division of the Roman dominioni y 
(b.c. 27), and his own assumption of the Imperial title, Augustuf 
determined to visit the important Spanish provinces of his 
Empire. The Temple of Janus had been closed at Rome ; but 
Roman troops were still vainly engaged in the never-ending 
struggle in Cantabria. Augustus, the undisputed master of a 
peaceful world, was not yet master of the Spanish Asturias, 
nor was he as immediately successful as he had expected on his 
arrival in the country ; and after a fruitless march through the 
wild regions of north-west Spain, he retired to Tarraco, leaving 
to his lieutenant, Marcus Agrippa, the duty of receiving the 
formal, but scarcely substantial submission of the Asturian and 
Cantabrian mountaineers, 'Hhe last to submit to the arms of 
Rome, and the first to throw off the yoke of the Arabs''.^ 

North-west Spain, indeed, was in the end rather overcome 
than subdued ; but as long as the natives yielded nominal 
obedience to the Romans, they were permitted to enjoy their 
freedom, if not their independence. If Augustus fiuled to 
conquer the Asturians, he spent two fruitful years (27-25) in 
Spain, devoted to the more peaceful objects of reforming the 
manifold abuses of the Imperial administration, and consolidating 
Roman power in the Peninsula. Yet nothing was left undone 
by the Emperor to ensure the continued subjection of the 
turbulent mountain tribes of Cantabria, and the safety of their 
more peaceful neighbours in the plains. 

Three legions were permanently stationed on the north- 
west frontier ; two legions in the Asturias, with military head- 
quarters at Asturica Augusta (Astorga) and Bracara Augusta 
(Braga), and one legion for Cantabria and the modem Province 
of Leon, with headquarters at Pisoraca, now Herrera, between 
Santander and Palencia ; and a military road was constructed 
from one town to another, along the entire frontier. So com- 
plete and so successful were these timely precautions that, with 

^ Similarly in British Imperial India, the old and well settled Presidencies are 
somewhat diflferently and more constitutionally governed than the Non-Regulation 
Provinces lying on the frontier. The Governor of Bombay and Madras are often 
styled Proconsuls; the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is a noble modem 
Propraetor. 

t"Te Cantaber non ante domabilis," Horace, Came, iv., 4. Cf, Gibbon, 
chapter i. ; Livy, xxviil., c. za. 
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the exception of a trifling revolt in the time of Nero, we hear 
of no more fighting in the north-west of Spain until the arrival 
of the Suevians, more than four hundred years after the visit of 
AogustuB. As the population became more settled, the number 
of legions was diminished^ until at length, from the time of 
Diocletian to the time of Honorius, the Cantabrian Provinces 
remained without any standing garrison ; and three legions 
wete judged sufficient to maintain the Pax Romano throughout 
the length and breadth of the Peninsula. 

Not only in the north-west^ but in every part of Spain, the 
Imperial visit inaugurated an era of unwonted peace, content- 
ment and prosperity; the name of the first and greatest 
Aagustos was long held in honour by the grateful inhabitants, 
and lives in the present day in the names of many Spanish 
cities. Merida or Emeriia Augurttrrec&Us its prudent foundation 
by grants of land to retired soldiers or Emeriti, who were 
induced to settle there about b.c. 18. Astorga is Asiurica 
Awgtuia ; Braga is Bracara Augusta ; Lugo is Lucus Augusti — all 
fiootier gairison towns founded about the same time by the 
same Emperor. The city which survives as Leon was estab- 
lished a few years later on the north-west fix>ntier, and has nothing 
to do with the lions that are displayed on the noble coat of 
arms of the Province. The charge, if heraldically canting, is 
etjmologically deceptive. For Leon, Urhs septimas Legionis, 
takes its name firom the seventh Legion, which was stationed 
there to keep in check the wild tribes of the neighbourhood,^ 
and is the city, not of the Lion, but of the Legion. Cassarea 
Amgtuia OT Ckuaraugusta, formerly Salduba, and now Saragossa, 
perpetuates the very name of its founder ; and in Pax Augusta, 
or fiadajos, we have perhaps the most happily named of all the 
Spanish cities of Augustus. For his Empire was really peace — 
the Pax Atigusta; and for full four centuries after his visit, 
Spain enjoyed that happiness which is proverbially said to be 
the lot of those countries which have no history. 



ingenious Spanish archaecdogists have not only asserted that the lion 
is displajred oo the civic shield in consequence of the presence of the king of beasts 
m north-east Spain, but they go to the length of saying that the Leonese lions 
were brought into the country from Africa by the Carthaginians ! The lion was of 
eoorse adopted as an appropriate device for the city of the Legion, after the name 
had beoi softened into Leon, which vras not until tkt end di the thirteenth century, 
and not in the reign of the Lion King. Leovgild, as is frequently asserted. 

Furthermore, heraldic charges are no older than the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it is unUkdy that towns adopted any cognisances for another fifty vears. 
See Manual Risoo, Historia de la Ciudad y Corte de Leon (Madrid, 1792), and 
IgUsiasy MomaUtrun d* Leon (Madrid, 1792), chap, iv., 3. 
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Of the general condition of the Peninsula^ and of the cdt 
and districts inhabited by the various more or less RomaniB 
native tribes at this period we have a most interesting aooon 
in the great work of Strabo. The southern provinces, at otk 
the most accessible and the most civilised, naturally daim ti 
largest share of his attention. Gradeira (Cadiz) had long bet 
one of the most celebrated seaports of the world; Malai 
(Malaga) was already a considerable town ; and the £Eunou8 Roc 
of Calpe, half-way between the two, and held by an Iberia 
tribe, the Bastuli or Bastulani, is frequently mentioned by tb 
traveller. Starting on a westerly course ftom these fiivonie 
regions and passing the Sacred Promontory, now Cape St 
Vincent, Strabo first surveys the western coasts, and speak 
of the city of Ulysipo or OUsipo, the landing place of Ulyvei 
now Lisbon, at the mouth or the Tagus. And he finds, ai ht 
proceeds northwards in his survey, Celts, Lusitanians, Carpet 
anians, Oretanians, Vettones, and Gallicians, ''the last to b( 
subdued " ; to the east of these, Asturians, Celtiberians, and 
most distant tribe of all, north of the Minius {Minko)^ the 
Arrotrebae, inhabitants of the great promontory of Neriunii 
the modem Finisterre; lawless and plundering mountaineen 
every man of them, though peace and the influence of the 
legions of Tiberius had already done much to soften their 
rough and savage manners. 

Turning from these wild regions, and starting once more 
from Malaga, in a north-easterly course, he finds Bastitaniana, 
whose country is represented by the modem Province of Murday 
with the cities of Carthagena and Denia (Dianium) on the coast. 
The Contestanians inhabited part of Murcia und Valencia, the 
country of the Esparto grass, already highly appreciated in the 
markets of Italy. The Edetanians occupied part of Valencia 
and Aragon, with the ever famous city of Saguntum ; and the 
Gymnesiae or Balearic Islands lay off the coast. The Ilercaronea 
were found on the northern shores of Valencia ; and the Cose- 
tanians inhabited South Catalonia and the imperial city of 
Tarragona. Northward, again, he met with LiEdetanians in 
North Catalonia, and Indigetes in the country just south of the 
P3nrenees, with the old Greek town colonies of Rhodope and 
Emporium. To the west of these were found the Ilergetes ; and 
inland to the south-west as far as Caesaraugusta, which is classed 
as a Celtiberian city, was the country of the Ausetanians. 

Beyond this, Strabo's geography is somewhat confused ; but 
he speaks of the inland country generally as Celtiberia, and of 
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ita "moot renowned city Numantia," which had apparently 
been already rebuilt after its destruction by Scipio. But his 
greatest admiration, and a great part of his book on Spain f 
ia reserved for Turdetania, the most civilised and the most 
prosperous district in Hispania.' 

Turdetania was bounded on the west and north by the river 
Anas or Guadiana, on the east by the tribes of the Carpetani 
and the Oretani, on the south by the sea ; and it thus included 
the modem Provinces of Malaga, Cadiz, Seville, Huelva, Badajoz 
and Cordova, and was pretty nearly conterminous with Roman 
Bflrtica. The chief cities were Hispalis, Gadeira, Corduba, 
Italica, and Munda. There was a lai^e population settled on 
either side of the Beetis or Guadalquivir, which flowed through 
the heart of the Province, and was navigable for ships as far as 
Hispalis, and for boats as far as Corduba. The old geographer 
was amaaed at the endless succession of groves and gardens, at 
the marvellous fertility of the soil, and at the skill with which 
it waa cultivated. Nor was he less struck by the material 
wealth of the country ; by the immense production of corn 
and wine and oil ; * by the vermilion and scarlet dyes, the wool 
of surpassing quality, the stuffs of incomparable texture, the 
wax, the honey, the pitch, the leather, the cattle, the game — 
more especially the rabbits ^ — and the fish, of which the tunnies 
and congers were of peculiar excellence, and of which an 
enormous quantity was annually salted for export. He is amased 
at the number and size of the merchant ships, built for the 
moat part of Turdetanian timber ; and at the almost fobulous 
richness and variety of the mines. Nor is he less struck with 
the purity of the air, and the politeness and urbanity of the 
inhabitants, who had, he says, for the most part so entirely 
adopted the Roman mode of life as even to have forgotten 
their own language.* 

Of the towns, in addition to those already referred to, he 
specially notices Pax Augusta (Badajoz) among the Celtici, and 
Angusta-Emerita (Merida) among the Turduli. But he does 
not mention either Bracara Augusta, Asturica Augusta, or 
Portus Cale, in the north-west; nor even Barcino (Barcelona) 
in the north-east 

Of the tribn and districts of the interior, Strabo speaks very 

iSmbo. lib. iii., cap. a. "Polyb., in Alhen., >., afl. 

»Soe u to Ibe ancienl mode of ferreting, ihe most graphic account in Sirabo, 
iii, 3. 6. Tbe rabbit (AtSqpIi) as we have seen, was an ancient device of Hispania. 
^TickDor, HUt. cfSfan. Liltraiirt, vol. iii., p- 33a 
VOL, I. 3 
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vaguely^ and he neither knows nor cares to know very mi 
about them. Celtiberia, including the modem Leon and N 
and Old Castile, with some parts of the adjacent provinces, i 
> a geographical expression indicative at once of ignorance and 
/ indifference ; for the Celtiberians were regarded by a cdtiaen 
Hispalis and Gadeira much as a mediaeval Londoner would ha 
regarded the Picts and Scots of the Caledonian Highlands. 
summarising the characteristics of the Spaniards of his di 
Strabo speaks of them as obstinate and self-sufficient, split \ 
into contending tribes and Actions, incapable jof united actk 
and thus powerless against attacks from without.^ 

Before the death of Augustus, Spain had become not on 
an integral but a very important piurt of the Roman Empir 
The capital was fed with Spanish com. The legions were fillc 
with Spanish recruits ; and the Emperor had entrusted the in 
mediate guardianship of his person to a bodyguard of thre 
thousand Spanish soldiers.^ Spanish poets, Spanish rbetonciaiu 
and even Spanish teachers were welcomed and respected at th 
capital. Tarragona and Merida, Saragossa and Carthagem 
Cordova and Cadiz were among the great cities of the Empire 
Spain had been rather absorbed than conquered by Rome, am 
had in a very brief period of time, become ''deeply, heartily anc 
thoroughly Roman ". At the death of Augustus, the Romai 
language and even the Roman dress prevailed throughoal 
Southern and Eastern Spain. Cicero * himself could find bat a 
slight foreign flavour in the Latinity of the poets of Cordova ; 
and Marcus Porcius Latro, a native of the same distinguished 
city, was the teacher and model of Ovid, of Maecenas, and of 
Augustus himself. Another Cordovan of the same period, who 

1 The word ad^oScia, which I have rendered by obstinacy and sdf-sufficmicy, 
is usually translated morosenesst conveying an unfavourable and misleading idea of 
Strabo's meaning. 

The elder Pliny, who, after Strabo, has left us the most interesting acoooat of 
the geography of Spain in the first century of our era — Nat. Hist,, ub. iii. — was 
sent as Procurator to Tarraconensis, by Nero, and not, as is usually stated, hf 
Vespasian. 'Tis well to give even Nero his due. His nephew, Pliny the younger, 
was gratefully remembered as having successfully defended the rights of the 
Andidusians against the exactions of ue Proconsul, Caccilius Classicus (A.D. 104) 
in the time of Trajan. The fullest restitution was made to the plundered dtiei. 
The Proconsul, convicted by the Senate, had committed suicide before the trial ; 
but his accomplices were banished, and the daughter of Csedlius was judidoosly 
permitted to inherit from her father the wealth — and no more— that he had pos- 
sessed before he left Italy for Spain. 

*Calagurritans. See Suetonis, Octav., 49^ Aogustos had a Gennan body- 
guard up to A.D. 9. 

* " Pingue quiddam atque peregrinum," Ctoero, /ro Arek., xa 
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ma known as Antoniiu Juliaous, was a rhetorician in high 
&v<nir at Rome. 

The 6rst Provincial that erer rose to the Consulship, or wu 
accorded the rarer hoDour of a triumph, was Balbua, a Spaniard 
of Cadis, in the e«rly dajs of Augustus. The first Proviacial 
that ever sat upon the throne of the Ciesara was TVajaa, a 
Spaniard of Seville. And from the death of Sertorius to the 
death of Honorius, no part of the world beyond the limits of 
Italy contributed so much to the resources of the Empire as 
Spain, nor did any Province claim and receive so large a share 
of the &vour8 and of the honours of the Roman government. 
When the power of Rome wsned, and the rule of Christ waxed 
strong, Spain from the first took her place in the forefront of 
Western Christendom ^ ; and when Athanasius and Constantine 
at Euteni Nica« were formulating new doctrines for the Roman 
world, the greatest and the most powerful of western ecclesi- 
aatics was not found in an Italian city, but in the Palace of 
Hosius, Bishop of Ctmiova. 

Under Trajan, and under his fellow countryman and successor 
Hadrian, Spain flourished exceedingly. Nor was the Province 
leas prosperous under another noble And&lusian, the Emperor 
Harcns Aurelius. The rule of the Roman had brought peace and 
law to the home of the Spaniard ; and the rule of the Spaniard 
gave JPC*ce and law to the world.* " If a man were called," 
says Gibbon, "to fix the period in tfae history of the world 
dnring which the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would without hesitation name that which 
e lspscd from the death of Domitian to the accession of Cppi- 
locidui?'' JKiT tfa c ■gpw i l Wg irpKSJ to lememWr "tha't'during ' 
*V9W^fitt sjz^ of these eighty-three golden years, the world 
waa under the personal rule of a Spanish Emperor. 

Some slight changes were made from time to time in the 
nstem of provincial administration. Fifty-four years after the 
death of Aagnstos, the African Province of TingjtAna. or the 

> > Sl Jums ihe Oreoi witli *e<nn dlidplcs ii nid by Spanish writen to have 
p rea cb eJ Chriitiaiiitjr on ibe CantabriiD coosti x early as A.D. 3, and the new 
rehcion ipfead more rapidly in Spain than ebewbrn ; the character of the people, 
in tDeCdtk Dortb-west especiilly, being notably receptive of devotional idrai— H. 
■ Theododiu the Great was also a Spaniard, bom eilher at Itolica or Cauca ; 
Tr^an wai a native of Ilslica or Seville ; Hadrian andMareus Aurelius, both icm 
al Rome, nn also Spanish tn race. 

In the year 385 the Pope (Daaasni), the Emperors (Tbeodosius, and his rival 
UaiiiniB], the aroi-HeretK! (Prisdllian), and Ine 6rst Inquisitort (Idatios and 
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country around Tangiers,^ was united finr a season wfA m 
peaceful Baetica. In the time of Hadrian, who spent some ti 
in Spain in 122 and 123, the immense area of Tarraconensis i 
divided into three districts : Gallicia, Tarragona and Cartl 
gena, while the boundaries of Lusitania remained as before.^ 
Under good government, Spain grew rapidly in wealth a; 
importance, and in the Peninsula, if not in the Empire, t 
: operations of war gave way to the arts of peace. Husbandi 
the only form of labour that was not considered unbecoming 
' a Roman citizen, was cultivated as a science, and practised wi' 
; signal success. 3 The olive flourished not only in Baetica but 
. Tarraconensis. The cultivation of the vine was extended fio 
. Turdetania to the slopes of the Pyrenees ; and the wines < 
'.Tarragona became highly appreciated in Rome. Nor was ii 
dustry wanting to develop the natural resources of the countr 
The Spanish oil held its own by the side of the product c 
Central Italy. The Spanish steel challenged comparison wit 
that of Damascus. The flax, which is said to have been intit 
duced by the Phoenicians was worked by fair Spanish hand 
into the finest linen that was to be found in Western Europe. 



^ Esp. Sag., i., xiv., 128-134. Bury, Students Roman Entire ^ cap. vu, 
iv. , p. 89. Masdeu, torn, vii., cap. v. On the death of Nero the legionaries of tb 
provinces sought to impose a successor upon Rome, Galba, Praetor of Tarraooo 
ensis, Otho, Praetor of Lusitania, and Vitelius, being successively chosen by tb 
soldiers. The second of these, Otho, added Tingitana to Bsetica for the porpoii 
of gaining popularity for himself and increasing the importance of the Spuiid 
provinces. — H. 

2 It would be impossible within the limit of this work to go into the question d 
the Communal System and popular assemblies in the great provincial towns of the 
Roman Empire. But it is equally impossible to refrain from mentioning that it 
is owing to the comparatively recent discovery of two documents in Spain that 
modem criticism has been able so fully to understand these questions. TheM 
documents are: (x) The Mtmicipal Laws of the Latin Communes of Salpensa 
and Malaca in Baetica, prepared between 82 and 84 under Domitian, and discovered 
in 1851. Cf. M. R. D. Bulang^. Estudios sobre los dos bronces encontradas a 
Malabo ajines de octuhre 1851 (Malaga, 1853), 4to ; Mommsen, DU Stadireckit 
der latintschen Gemeinden Salpensa und Malaga in der Prmnnt Betica (Ldpsic, 
Z855) ; and (2) The law or statute of foundation of the Colonia Julia Genetiva 
(Urso) in Baetica. by order of Julius Caesar or shortly after his death. This most 
mteresting document was discovered in two fragments, one at Osuna (Urso) in 
1870, and the other at the same place in 1875. Bulanga, Los bronces de Osuna 
(Malaga, 1873); ^^^ ^^* Giraud, Les nouveaux bronses d*Osun£ (Paris, 1877)^; 
and see authorities quoted generally on this subject in Marquardt, LOrgamtsation 
de r Empire Remain (1892), tom. ii., pp. 64<-8a 

* See Masdeu, vii., pp. 83-91, Z05. 

^ Masdeu, viL, pp. 64, 65, 66, 88, 92, 98 and zo8. In the time of the early 
Empire, according to this author, there were no less than ninety-three mints in 
Spain. Caligula, however, abolished all these local rights of coining monev, and 
transferred the whole to Rome. This was of course a great loss both of oignity 
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The ezclasively military roads that had been made for the 
defence of the frontiers were supplemented by what may be 
called trade routes in every part of the Peninsula. The great 
road along the east coast from the Pyrenean frontier to the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, the via Auguila, was only one of the 
many noble roads that opened the rich country to Uie raerchant 
and the tnreller, and secured to the miner and the husbandman 
the full reward of his industry.* 

Sar were the imperial works restricted to those of mere 
atili^. Noble bridges crossed the broad streams that flowed 
through the country. Aqueducts, circuses, bsths, public build- 
ings of every kind sprang up throughout the land ; and it is 
frmn the days of the great and good Spanish Emperors, Trajan, 
Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, that date most of those monu- 
ments of imperial grandeur which are still to be found, 
^orious even in their decay, throughout the Peninsula. The 
be«utifnl arch of Torre d'en Barra in Catalonia, the ever- 
fenuNis bridge of Alcantara in Sstremadura, the colonnade of 
Zalomea-de-M-Serena, the tower at Corunna, the Monte Ferrada 
or Fmmdo in Gallicia, the circus of Italica, and the magnificent 
aqueducts of Tarragona and Segovia ; these are the living 
records of the days when the Roman Spaniards ruled the world. 
Sor were the glories of Hitpania confined to the development 
of material wealth, nor even to the splendour of the imperial 
administration. From the death of Ovid to the death of Martial, 
there is not one Latin writer of the firet rank who did not come 
from Spain.^ The elder Seneca, with his yet more distinguished 
son, the philosopher' — as true a Spaniard as ever lived — and 
his nephew Lucan, the author of the Phartalia, were all bom 
«t Cordovm. Pomponius Mela, the first Roman geographer, was 

and of iTofit 10 ^xun, which was forced from (lutt lime to rumish the raw material 
(or the imperisl cainen in Iialj. 

' It eiiended from Milan by way of Marseillei and Narbonne to Tarragona, 
■ad Ihcnce it divided inio three ; one to the city of Leon, another to Aiiotga, 
and the third uid grealeit went by the coul to Valencia, Carthagena and Cor- 
doia to Cadii. For ■ list of the principal Raman roads in Spain, and (he lisl ii 
kxic. Me Mudeu, ra., 138-140. The public roads of all the ptovinca were Stale 

■ TadWB indeed had begun to write a few years before the death of Martial. 

•■■ There ii none of the ancient moralists to whom the modems, from Montaigne 
dovnwardi, owe more than to Seneca ; he louchea the great and eiemal common- 
phca ctf human occasion, friendship, health, bereavement, riches, poverty and 
death, with a haitd that places him high among the divine masters of life. Men 
have Iband more abundantly io his essays and letters than in any other secular 
writer, wordi of gcxxl counsel and import." — John Morley, Apkorinns. 
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ft native of Atgecina, neur Gibnltar. The authoritj for ascrib- 
ing a Spanish origin to the historUn Flortu is doubtful ; and 
we must abandon the old unfounded notion that Silius Italicus, 
the poet of the Punic wars, took hii name from Italics, near 
Seville. But Columela, the &ther of agriculture, "and the 
first and most important of all the Latin writers on rural affiain," 
was certainly a native of Cadiz, Martial was born at Bilbilit, 
near Calatajvd, in Aragon, and after his brilliant career at 
Rome, returned ' to die in his beloved Spanish country ; and 
Quintilian, greatest name of all, left his home at Calahomt to 
give to Rome and to the world "one of the moat excellent, if 
not the most excellent, of the great textbooks that we owe to 
antiquity." * 

' Sic Me tdven, tit paiat ftrin, xii., i8. 

* Momnuen, Prmi., i., p. 77. A liit oT some of the mosi celebrated Roman 
commanders and other soldiers of Hispuiia will be found in Masdeu. viL, pp. 
54-58, and a list of the principal S^nisb Roman writers in pp. 14S-195. 

Seneca Ihe elder was bom at Cordova, drc B.C. 54, ob. circ A. P. 39. Seneca 
tbe TOunger was bom at Cordova, circ, B.C. 5, and faced death at the coounand 
of Nero. \.o. 65. His elder bmther, Marcus Novatus, better known lo ui by hii 
adoptive name of Gallio, referred to in Acu iiiii., was also a Cordovan of gicM 
and well-deserved reputation. His nephew Lucan was bom at Cordova in A.D. 
39, and died, likewise at Nero's command, in 6j. Of Pomponius Mela we can 
only certainly sajr ibatlK flourished in Ihe time of the Emperors Claudius or Nero, 

Columela lived and wrote during the middle of tbe Gnl century. Silius tuliait 
was bam tradititmally al Italica (near (Seville), circ. A.D. sB, ob. circ. loi. Martial 
was bom at Bilbilis about A.D. 40-43, and, after his successful career at Rome, 
relumed to his birthplace, circ a.d, 98-100. where be diecL circ A.D. ioa-4. 
Quintilian was bom at Calagurris (CalahoTTa} A-D. 40, and djed circ 95. Tbe 
bii th of Florus is uncertain ; be wrote his Epiiomt durmg tbe reign of Tia.jaD or 1^ 

I am indebted to my friend, Mr. J. B. Bury, tbe historian of tbe later Roman 
Empire, for his most kind revision of this and olber chapters. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BARBARIANS. 

(A.D. 180—411.) 

L — Theodoaiut the Great. 

The imirorthy successors of Marcus Aoreliiu, beginning with 
the most detestable son of that virtuous Emperor, concerned 
tbemselres little with the affairs of Spain. Nor have its 
provincea, from the accession of Commodus to the accession 
of HonMiua, any history beyond that of the declining and 
decaying Empire, and of the rise and progress of the new and 
lirins religion which has eiercised so enormous an influence 
on tne fortunes of the Spanish people. Spanish wars there 
were none ; for there was no one in Spain to fight, and nothing 
in Spain to fight for. Public works decayed. Letters died 
out. The dvil government concerned itself only with the col- 
lection of the taxes. The Spanish provinces, like the rest of 
the Empire, were gradually bleeding to death at the hands of 
the imperial Procurators, The worst and most oppressive fiscal 
mtem that has ever been invented or practised was doing to 
death the industrious population of the world, to provide for 
the lusts and the caprices of the worst and most oppressive 
of tyrants at Rome. The celebrated decree of Caracalla, in- 
[ all the prorincials with the empty honour of Roman 
ihip, compelled them to pay the taxes incident to that 
poaiticHi, without any relief from the burden of the tribute 
which was still collected from them as provincials.' And the 
obligation of supplying the city of Rome with an amount cal- 
culated as the equivalent of one-twentieth of the annual pro- 
duction of C(mi in the country — at a rate fixed by the Roman 

> Wbco the name of Roman dtueiubip became wonhless, and implied no 
iaiQumin boat taxalion, imi^uoaiiieiit, death, or cted toclure, it was forcrd on 
the wbote wortd ta CaiacaUa. E. A. Freeman Oxftrd Esa-ys, iBjS, p. 304 ; but 
see Brroe^ Hpfy g«ma» Smfirt, pp, 6, 7, and Gibbon, chapter vi. 
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civic magistrates themselves — ^pressed with peculiar hardship 
on the cultivators of the rich com lands of the Peninsula. 

The third century, dreary and disastrous throughout the 
Roman world, brought no exceptional happiness, nor indeed 
any exceptional misery, to Spain ; although it was during that 
most calamitous period of four and twenty years, from the 
accession of Philip the Arabian, to the death of Gallienus, 
(244^268) a period pre-eminently of shame and misfortune, that 
the Peninsula was exposed for the first time to the fury of the 
Northern Barbarians. In the reign of the unfortunate Decius 
(circ. 250), the great barrier between the Rhine and the Danube 
was first broken through by these savage hordes. The degene- 
rate Romans were unable to offer any serious resistance ; and 
Gaul, and even parts of Spain, were soon overrun by the Franks. 
The Goths and the Suevians encountered a more serious re- 
sistance in the east of Europe ; and they fought with varying 
fortunes, on the banks of the Danube, in Mcesia, in Greece, and 
even in North Italy. But for twelve long years (256-268) the 
fertile provinces of Spain, more especially the northern and 
eastern districts, were ravaged by the terrible Franks. Tarra- 
gona was sacked and almost destroyed,^ and the Barbarians, 
seizing the ships in the harbours of the east and south-east 
coasts of the Peninsula, made more than one descent upon 
Africa. 

At length the day dawned, after the dark night of Roman 
shame, and the valour and virtue of Claudius (268-270), who, 
on the death of Gallienus, succeeded to the purple, and 
nobly earned the title of Gothicus ; and the still greater 
success of the yet more admirable Aurelian (270-275), prepared 
the way for Diocletian (284-305), who saved Italy at least for 
another century from the inroads of the northern hordes. In 
theory, the first Autocrat of the old Empire ; in reality, the first 
Statesman in a new Europe, Diocletian saw clearly enough 
that over-centralisation was the bane of the Roman adminis- 
tration ; and while on the one hand he magnified the impor- 
tance of the imperial office, on the other he divided the Empire 
into a number of well-nigh autonomous governments,^ each 

* Aiirelius Victor, De Cetsaribus^ 23. 33 ; Eutropius, ix., 6; and generally for 
all events between a.d. 15 and A.D. 578. Clinton's Fasti. 

3 The Spanish historians assert that this politic decentralisation was begun in 
the second century by a Spanish Emperor, Hadrian, and that the unwieldy area of 
Tarraconensis was divided into four : Gallaecia, Tarraconensis. Carthaginiensis, 
and the Balearic Islands ; but this division was probably not made before the time 
of Diocletian. See Marquardt, uH supra, torn. iL , p. 79. 
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one with its owd elaborate hierarchy, in all but the name a 
kingdom. The foundations of modem Europe were already 
laid. 

This magnificent decentralisation was carried still further 
by CoDstantine (S06-SS7), who divided the entire Roman world 
into four vast Prefectures: 1. Italy; 2. The East; S. Il- 
Lvmicuii ; 4. Gaul ; each under the more than regal government 
of a Pnetorian Prefect. 

Of these Prefectures, Gaul contained three great dioceses, 
each one administered by a Vicar : Hispania, Seplem-provincite, 
and Britannia. The diocese of Hispania contAined seven pro- 
vinces ; 1. BKtica, S. Lusitania, and S. Gallaecia — each under 
the immediate government of a Consular, — 4. Tarraconensis, 
5. Carthaginiensis, 6. Tingitana, and 7. Insule Balearum, each 
under the immediate government of a President.' The capital 
of Tatractmensis was naturally fixed at Tarraco, and that of 
Bstica at Corduba ; the Consular of Lusitania held his court 
at Emerita, and the Consular of Gallaecia at Bracara, while 
the provincial capitals of Carthaginiensis, Tingitana, and the 
Balearic Islands were at New Carthage, at Tingia, and at 
I^lma.* 

Each of these Provincial Governors was directly responsible 
to the Vicar of the diocese, who held his court at Hispalis. 
And the Vicar in his turn was responsible to the Prefect, whose 
court was held for some time at Treves (Augusta Treverorum), 
on the Moselle, but whose capital was afterwards fixed in the 
more central position at Aries (Arelate) on the Rhone. 

The Prcetorian Prefect was indeed one of the great ones of 
the earth. His purple robe differed by but a few inches of 
length from that which was worn by the Emperor himself. His 
huge silver inkstand, his writing-case of solid gold, his lofty 

'As (o Ibe exact nature or (he odicea and dignities ol the Legati Augusli 
vopnetore, and ibe other classes of Legati— ihe Preefecli, the Procuralores, ihe 
Pneside^ suid tbe eniire Hiprarehy ai Roman administration — see a very interesting 
■Ddadniirablediapts', '*I>uGouverneureLscs Agents,*' in vol- ii. of Mommaenand 
Uanjiiardi, L'OrgaHiialinH dt tRmpirt Romaiit (Paris. 1893), moie especially pp. 
STO-^S. See alxi EipaMa Sagrada, i. , liv. , 133-134 : ^'"^ ■>-< '<>'-• ^''• 

The Gallic provinces most inletesting to Ih: student of Spanish history are 
irf coorae the more soiilbern ; Narbonpnsis Prima, with the capiul al Nartio 
(Narbonne) ; tJarhonensis Sccunda, wiih the capital at Aqui Seilce (Aiit); 
Notempoixili, wiib tbe capital at Aucb and Fame ; Aquitania Prima, with Ihe 
capitalat Airaricuni(Bourg^) ; and AquitaniaSecunda,with the capital al Burdigala 
(Bordeaux). See also Bury, Roman Empirt. pp. Sj, 86. 

■See Backing, Natitia Dignilatum, L, 69 and 458 ; and Ukert, Gfog- der G. 
und Rem. , iL , 356. 
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chariot were among the many magnificent ensigns of his exalte 
office. In all but in name he was a king. 

But the Vicar in his diocese^ the Consular or the Presides 
in their respective provinces, enjoyed an authority and a pei 
sonal consideration scarcely less than that which is accord^ t 
modem sovereigns. 

But all this magnificence and all this systematic iMlitimi^ 
trative perfection did not avail to save the Empire. It lathei 
prepared the way for its dissolution. Rome indeed never died 
The religion of Constantine achieved in less than a centoij 
the final conquest of the Roman Empire ; but the victors them* 
selves were insensibly subdued by the power of their vanquisbed 
rival. ^ Nepos might give place to Augustulus, and Augustuliis 
to Odoacer. But for eight hundred years Heradius and the 
successors of Heraclius kept back the forces of Islam, and saved 
Europe from the dominion of the Moslem. When at length in 
New Rome, Constantine succumbed in the palace of the Cflesan 
to the forces of Mahomet^ there was still at Old Rome the 
legitimate and more powerful descendant of the Roman Ponti- 
fex Maximus^ crowned with the triple tiara of imperial do- 
minion over the kings of the earth. When^ twelve centuries 
after the division of the old world by Roman Diocletian, Roman 
Alexander, himself a Spaniard, divided a new world undreamed 
of by the early Caesars among the Iberians and Lusitanians of 
the sixteenth century, he only asserted that imperial Roman 
authority which had been exercised by his predecessors firom 
the days of Numa Pompilius, first of the Pontiffs of Rome. 

When, four-and-twenty centuries after the first Pontificate 
of Numa, eight hundred subject princes, the rulers of the great 
dioceses into which the modem world is yet divided, flocked 
obedient at the bidding of Pius to the banks of the Tiber, it 
was to cast themselves at the feet of the imperial image, and 
once again to hail Csesar as divine, omnipotent and in&llible. 

But in the fourth century the great Roman provinces of 
Spain, like Rome itself, grew weaker and poorer, until the time 
came when Spain, like Rome itself, passed under the dominion 
of the rude but vigorous Barbarians of the North. Italy was 
worn out, decayed, literally rotten to the core. Rome was in 
one sense rich; but rich only in useless and demoralising 
luxuries ; in the splendid spoils of other nations ; in the 

^As to the connexion between Pagan and Catholic Rome, see Conyers 
Middleton's Letters from Rome (Dublin, 1731). and Mourant Brock, Rome, Pagan 
and Papal (London, 1883). 
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■pleodid reniAina of other davs ; producing nothing ; consuming 
eTerything; eaten up with sensuality and self-indulgence, 
fingetful even of the Pagan pride of life, in degrading self- 
abandonment to the lusts of the flesh ; draining the world of its 
true wealth ; without respect, without ambition, without hope. 
And if Rome was full of silver and gold, Italy was on the brink 
of starvation. Gaul produced little or nothii^ ; Greece was but 
a name. Africa, it is true, provided com and wild beasts. 
Further east, Egypt, Syria, Asia — these were no sources of 
strength nor of weall^h. Britain was a source of weakness. 
Bat Spain, with its boundless com-Gelds and its inexhaustible 
mines, with its hardy population who worked for the Empire at 
home, and its hardy soldiers who fought for the Empire abroad ; 
theae things made Spain the sheet anchor of the drifting world.' 

One stru^le mcn^over was made against the old forces of 
decay and the new forces of Barbarism. One tnan was found 
at the supreme moment to stand between the living and the 
dying world — and that man was a Spaniard. To Theodosius 
the Great, the countryman and the descendant of Trajan, is 
due this crowning honour. And the record of the great deeds 
of the most Christian of the Emperors may be read in the 
admiring pages of Gibbon. 

The reign of Theodosius was marked by the struggle of the 
new finees against the old. With one hand he kept back the 
Dew Barbarism from the old Empire, once more united under 
his sway. With the other he beat down the old Paganism, 
strnggling for life in a changing and decaying society. In one 
hand was found the Sword ; in the other the Cross. Looking 
back we have Julius ; looking forward — Gregory ; at all times — 
Cnar. 

Theodosius was the first Christian Inquisitor. He was the 
hrt Emperor of the world. The massacre at Salonica might 
have been the act of Nero. The submission to Ambrose might 
have been the act of Henry IV. The fifteen edicts against 
heresy might have been dictated by Philip II. The destruc- 
tkm of Antioch might have been decreed by Caracalla. The 
Council of Constantinople might have been convoked by Eldward 
the Coafessor.^ Barbarism without ; heresy within ; these 

'SeeSalTian. Ti.,iai-ia3,an<l viL, 137. 

*Tbe fim edict at Theodosius after his baptism into the Cbrislian religion 
> fbUowx : " It is our pleasure that all nali 
mrf and modcn 
taught of St. Peter t( 
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offered any opposition to the arms of Constantine.^ Th 
Barbarian levies of the T3nrant from Britain proved more thai 
sufficient to overthrow these rustic troops ; and two bands o 
Scottish soldiers are said to have played an important part il 
the determination of this early Peninsular War. 

Within a fewr months the authority of Constantine was at 
least nominally supreme from the Wall of Antoninus to the 
Columns of Hercules. Honorius, ever prompt in weakneai^ 
recognised the successful rebel as Augustus and imperial 
brother; and Constantine, committing his new possessions to 
the care of his son Constans — another Augustus— and his 
lieutenant Gerontius, a British general of distinction, quitted 
Spain for Ravenna, proposing to drive Alaric out of Italy. 

Constantine marched as &r as Verona on his way to relieve 
or to possess himself of the Western Empire; but having 
reason to suspect treachery on the part of his ally Honorius, 
and feeling that in such very doubtful company he was no 
match for the Goths of Alaric, he hastily retraced his steps to 
the Rhone, and retired within the walls of his capital at Arlea. 
Gerontius, taking advantage of the absence of Constantine, and 
of a mutiny among the soldiers of various nationalities engaged 
in Spain, rebelled against the youthful Constans, and set up 
his own son Maximus as Emperor or Augustus, with hk 
imperial capital at Tarragona. And the new usurper — seeking 
to overthrow the reigning usurper — adopted the old tactics, and 
invited the Barbarians, who were driven hither and thither in 
Gaul, to cross the Pyrenees, and assist him against the imperial 
forces of Honorius and the quasi-imperial forces of Constantine 
in Spain. And thus it was that the Vandals and the Suevians 
and the Alans, introduced into Gaul by Stilicho to embarrass 
Constantine, and introduced into Spain by Gerontius to em- 
barrass Constans, promptly turned their arms against their 
various allies, and proceeded to ravage Spain for themselves.^ 

1 The levies of Verenianus and his brothers seem to have arrived too late to 
defend the passes of the Pyrenees. As soon as the Barbarians had actually crossed 
the mountains, their immense numbers would, of course, have overwhelmed the 
patriotic Guerilleros in the plain country. 

Of the four brothers who raised and led these rude levies in defence of the 
rights of their contemptible kinsman, Lagodius and Theodosius escaped the 
destruction of their followers. Verenianus and Didymus were taken prisoners and 
immediately executed, after the savage fashion of the day, at Aries. 

* See Bury, op. cit. , i. , 41 ; Freeman, in En^. Hist, Review, L , 60. There were 
now Hx Emperors ! Theodosius at Constantmople, Honorius at Ravenna, Con- 
stantine at Aries, Constans at Suagossa (Caesaraugusta), Maximus at Tarragona, 
and Attalus at Rome. 
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The Romana, indeed, of all parties in Spain, fared equally 
ill at the handi of the invaders, who ahowed themselves, with 
a pleasing itopartiality, equally hostile to Honorius, to Con- 
■taatine, to Constans, and to Gerontius. Constans fled at 
their approach, and sought refuge at Vienne, where he was 
taken and put to death by his old tutor Gerontius — himself a 
fbgitive frmn his own unruly allies. Constantine, besieged at 
Aries hy the imperial general Constantius, and finding further 
resistance impossible, assumed the habit of a Christian priest, 
and craved hix life, without success, at the hands of the victors. 
Gerontius, hard pressed by the imperial legions on the Rhone, 
fled into Spain, where he fell by his own sword to escape the 
violence of his own troops. Meanwhile, the only man who 
could cope with the Goth had already found his reward at the 
band of his sovereign. Stilicho, the mainstay of the Killing 
Eni[Hre, had been sacrificed to a Court intrigue, and had been 
executed with his whole family at Ravenna in 408. It was 
time for Alaric to advance. Italy was undefended, Rome was 
at the mercy of the Barbarian. But the city was ransomed and 
spared by the invader. The title of Emperor had no charms 
6>r the King of the Visigoths; and Alaric contemptuously 
invested tme Attains, a Roman Prefect, with the imperial 
purple, of which, after twelve months' hesitation, he no less 
contemptuously stripped him. Disgusted at length by the 
tergivenation and treachery of Ravenna, Alaric turned his 
aima once more against Rome. And then no puppet Emperor, 
no Court intrigue, no religious ceremonial, was found to stay 
hia band. The priests, indeed, had imwittingly fought for 
Alaric in the palace at Ravenna. For they had induced the 
feeble Honorius to issue that disastrous and insulting edict 
by which neither heretki nor pagant were to be permitted to 
engage in the armies of the Empire. And thus forty thousand 
of the best troops that would have served to resist the invaders 
were dismissed from the Imperial service at the moment of the 
Imperial danger. The issue was never doubtful. Rome fell ; 
bat the victor did not long survive his victory. 

While the sturdy Goth triumphed in Ita^, the Vandals and 
their savage compuiions were devastating Spain. The north- 
west was occupied, if not entirely overcome, by the Suevians ; 
Ltuitania was overrun by the Alans, while the central and 
southern provinces were ravaged by the Vandals. The Alans 
were led by Atadns, the Suevians by Hermanaric, and the 
Vandals, the fiercest of the three, by the terrible Gunderic, 
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who was succeeded by the yet more terrible Graiseric. Th 
destruction wrought by these hordes of Barbarians was terrific 
They not only conquered^ they destroyed. "Not only man 
kind," says Orosius, "but the ^its of the earth, the beasts o 
the field, cities, storehouses, everything perished as if devourec 
by the flames of a general conflagration. And the horrors o 
ensuing £simine gave place only to pestilence. For so great 
was the number of unburied bodies of man and beast, that the 
entire country became, as it were, a vast charnel-house." 

It is difficult to account for the extraordinary facility with 
which these Barbarians appear to have been able to posseas 
themselves of the greatest of the provinces of Rome. The 
terror that was inspired by the vast numbers of their terrible 
tribes, and the very names of their yet more terrible leaders^ 
was no doubt enormous. But the rapidity with which they 
overran the Spanish Peninsula is still well-nigh inexplicable. 
Three months before their descent into Spain, just such Bar- 
barians had been driven out of the heart of Italy. Four years 
earlier Alaric himself had been repulsed on the very fronti^"^ 
of that country. Why were the degraded Romans of S^pain so 
inferior to the degraded Romans of Italy .^ Stilicho and his 
Barbarian troops counted, no doubt, for much in the struggle. 
A skilful commander in those days was worth at least as much 
as Napoleon's forty thousand men. But were there no Spaniards 
left in Spain } Was the old Celtiberian blood entirely ex- 
hausted } No explanation is offered by history. We are merely 
told that five centuries after Numantia, a Barbarian host marched 
unchecked across the Peninsula, that the fatherland of Viriatus 
was invaded and occupied without the serious opposition of a 
single Lusitanian; and that the country which had for two 
hundred years resisted the forces of Republican Rome, which 
had defied Consuls and defeated armies, and, when exhausted 
by long years of conflict, had hardly yielded to the generalship 
of Pompey and of Cssar, was content, almost without striking 
a blow, to submit, not merely to a change of masters, but to 
utter destruction at the hands of a horde of savages. It is hard 
to believe — it is still harder to understand. It is reasonable at 
least to seek to solve the enigma. 

I. The devastation that was wrought both in Italy and in 
the provinces by the incidence of Imperial taxation and the 
tjnranny of the Imperial tax-collectors — more especially after 
the time of Caracalla — though it has perhaps been rhetorically 
exaggerated by contemporary Christian writers, was undoubt- 
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edly • terrible reality. Of the ex&ctions.of the taz-gstherera ; 
of the fiiunciAl penecution ; of the legal and illegal torture to 
which even Roman citisetu and all industrioui and worthy men 
were exposed ; of the ruin and flight of the municipal magis- 
tntcs ; of the decay of industir ; of the universal impoverishment 
and misery and despair of the whole nation, we may read in 
the heart-rending lamentations of Salvian. It is not hard to 
ondentand that the provincials so harassed, and driven to 
aetna] — and not merely figurative — despair by this "consuming 
hierarchy of extortion " should await with indifference the ap- 
proach of the terrible Vandal, as of something likely to change 
at least the nature, if it might not lighten the weight, of the 
burden of their insupportable misery .^ 

The exactions of the publicans uid &rmers of the revenue 
had long been proverbial, even in the palmy days of the Em- 
jMre ; and white the assistance of the Imperial otGcers was 
easily obtained 1^ the legalised oppressor, the succour of the 
Jodgcs or IVibunes, in cases of even the most flagrant ex- 
tortion, could hardly be purchased by the oppressed. After the 
time of CancsUa the oppression became more severe throughout 
the ptovinces. And the reforms of Diocletian completed the 
misery of the entire population. For not only did the army of 
new [vovincial officers entail increased taxation to provide for 
their support, but, as a matter of administrative discipline, each 
town was made responsible, in the person of its Curialt,^ or chief 
mmiiripal officers, not only for its own taxes, but for those of 
the sanoanding districts. The Curials, thus, from honoured 
" ; fimctionanes, engaged in the gratuitous per- 
ric duties, became exposed as tax-collectors or 
i publicans to the odium of their fellow-citizens, 
while they woe themselves ruined by the burden of their 
fiMm'i'1 responsibilities to the Imperial Government. It was 
□ot nirptisiiig that respectable dtisens should flee from their 
hones to cacape election ; and the office was bestowed upon men 

■See Salviui, Dt Cnttrwatimu Dei, lib. v; Lactantius, De Morlibui ferse- 
nttmm, with qMcial nfareace lo Ibe time trf Diocletian ; Z<»imiu, Hiil. , ii. , 3B ; 
Mootalemben, tf. eit., I, iS; liltrt. Ehiitt tmr la Bariam. pp. 41, laG, 133, 

Mudm, TJL, 39. gira a KrtiUe lilt of the principal Imperial runctionariea 
encafcd in the cx>UectioD dt the rates and the harauing or tbe taxpayers : 
Proc m atores, Acciuet, Ccodtora, Exnctorei, Anarii, Commentalwes, TabuLarii, 
Pnhlirani, Raikraalei, Actnarii, Fmmeolalons, Caniicularii, Accent, Questionaiii, 

■See Lhtrt, ^ eU., p. 40. 
TOl- t. 4 
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with neither means nor morality^ who invoked the forces of ti 
Empire to enable them to plunder their neighbours.^ 

So numerous, says Lactantius, were the receivers in coi 
parison with the payers, and so enormous the weight • 
taxation, that the labourer broke dovm, the fields becan 
deserts, and woods grew where the plough had furrowed tl 
soil. It was impossible to number the officials who were raine 
upon every province and upon every town ; or to make hea 
against the condemnations, the exactions, and the outrages c 
which the peaceful and once prosperous inhabitants were th 
daily victims. 

That such a system of administration and oppression shooli 
render the Provincials indifferent to any change of masters I 
scarcely to be wondered at.^ Yet this financial ruin is but on< 
of many causes that combined to render Spain an easy prey U 
the Barbarian. 

II. Almost equally important, though to some extent de* 
pendent upon it, was the decay of the Spanish manhood* 
That the slaves and paupers who composed the greater part 
of the population of Roman Spain in 406, should be willing or 
even able to take up arms in defence of the Empire was hardly 
to be expected. For five hundred years the free manhood o( 
the province had marched under the Roman standards to be 
slain on every frontier of the Empire. The Spanish troops 

^ See Sheppard, Fall of Rome and Rise of New Natumalities. The whole 
question of provincial taxation, as well under the Republic as under the Empire, 
will be found treated in a masterly manner by Joachim Marquardt, L'orranisatum 
JinancUre chez les Rontains, 1888, pp. 207-309. As to the various neads and 
divisions of provincial taxation, ordinary and extraordinary, and the administration 
of taxes generally, see a most admirable risumi in the same work, pp. 335-4oa 
As to the responsibility of the Curials, see Cod. Theod., lib. xii., ut. ** Si 
CuriaUs ". In Spain, before the Gothic invasion, the land tax alone had grown to 
35 per cent upon all the agricultural produce of the countr>'. The corvee, or the 
obligation of personal service, was rigorously enforced, and the Emperor hiroaeif 
had become far the largest landed proprietor in Spain as well as in Italy. 

^See Lactantius, udi supra; Salvian, v.; Orosius, vii., 41. It is hard to 
believe these writers when they speak of the Barbarians, not onlv the ignavi 
Visigothi, but the terrible Vandals and Suevians, being actually welcomed by the 
oppressed Provincials. Sidonius ApoUinarius speaks (Epist, vit, 14) in a very 
different strain. Cf Littr^, op. cit.^ p. 200. It is pretty certain that the outrages 
committed by the invaders were regpaixled with leniency by those earnest Christian 
men, who thought but little of the death of the body, and who looked upon the 
Romans, still half Pa^an in religion, and entirely Pagan in morality, as killers of 
the soul. The Spaniard Prudentius seems to have been almost the only one 
among the early Christian writers who had any patriotism. His kingdom, no less 
than that of Salvian, was in heaven. But as long as he lived on earth he was 
proud to be a Roman citizen. As to Salvian generally, see Hodgkin, op, cit., voL 
I. , chapter x. 
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were not only the sturdiest in the armies of Rome, but they 
were perhAps the moat numerous ; and the iegionary never 
returned to Spain. He settled in tut away Roumania, where 
his ancient language is still spoken by his modem descendants. 
He lulled himself with riotous living at the capital. But in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, he died 
in his harness, fighting the battles of the Empire.* And his 
death at least was not inglorious. He lived a free Spaniard, 
and he died a Roman soldier ; while bis less fortunate brother, 
who remained at home in his province, lived and died a Roman 
■lave. 

III. The large estates or latifmtdia, which were said to have 
destroyed Italy, had also destroyed rural life in the provinces. 
The whole of Roman Africa at the time of Honorius is said 
to bave belonged to six great landholders, and though the evil 
was not so enormous in the Peninsula, the extension of pne- 
dial slavery, in the absence of free labourere, or even of free 
agricultural tenants, combined with other causes to destroy 
agriculture, and that great agricultural class which has so 
constantly been at once the support and the glory of Spain. 

IV. The enormous growth of slavery in the towns was not 
so disastrous as the destruction of free labour in the country, 
but it tended to degrade the whole race. For domestic slavery 
in the Roman Empire was by &r the most demoralising form of 

■ Tbe det*iled Ibis ptva by Masdeu, vo>. vii., pp. 50-54, of (he Spanish legions 
ODflBjtA abroad, and tbe foreign leeions <]UBrt(nul in Spain, are most instnidive. 
And jo. tbis most painstaking of historians does not lake anjr account ol the 
Sf "!«'' soldiers who found settee in legions Dot distinctly Spanish, and fought 
Ear tbe Empire throughoot the world. See also B5cking, Nolilia DiPTiilatam, 
eu. (1831);' 1853). On the farthest frontier of far away Britain, defending ibe Koman 
Wall afkinsi the PicU, we find records of many Spatiish legions and Spanish com- 

* — Asinrian troops were long quartered at Aieloduaum, at £sica, at 

■— 'X Cilumum oti the Tyne. See The Roman Wall, by Collingwood 

~~' -' pp. 6S, 149-158. A tnotiument 10 an Asturiati leader named 

DX, aid,, p. 64. An inscription at Cilurnum, of the time of 

_... .. ords tbe fact ol the resloralion of tbe temple in which the stotle 

m* set by the soldiers of an Aslurian legion, Md., pp. 158-60. An altar near 
Muyport in Cumberland wa^dedicated by the Prefect of (he first cohort of the 
Spanards, Hid,, pp. ^f-6. And Ibe memory of a Temple in the !>ame distant 
lartd, dedicated to the Spaniard Marcus Aurelius, by two legions of Spanish foot, 
and one cohort of horse soldiers, is perpetuated in an inscription nprodueed at pp. 
41a, 41^ of the same interesting work. 

I( IS sufficiently strange that the Rrst reconled mention of a British fleet is in 

^th the Spanish Emperor, Hadrian, and that the fleet itself wa? ccm- 

Spaniib Prefect. On a slab found in Urobria, and referred to by 

^, f . 13, ii tbe following inscription : Jiiecla a Divo Hadriane tl 

txftditioHtm Brilatoiuam, trii. eeliar I. Hisfan. Equtl. Pr^. claaii 
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the dark institution that has ever existed in the civilised world 
And while it degraded labour, and rendered the great humai 
duty of work, one scarcely to be performed by a free man, am 
thus struck at the root of all perfection and of all progress ii 
any art or crafty it demoralised the slave-owners to an ext^ 
which it is difficult to convey in an English printed book^ and 
which the pages of Suetonius and Juvenal may but suggest to the 
diligent and careful student of human corruption. And so it 
came to pass that when the Vandal thundered on the frontier^ 
there were not only no Roman soldiers — there were no free 
Romans left to bar his entry. The garrison of Spain had been 
gradually reduced to the most insignificant proportions. And 
the soldiers who composed the single legion that sufficed for 
the maintenance of public order were either degenerate Pro- 
vincials; unworthy to take their place in the armies ever fighting 
on the frontier, or the still more degenerate Italians^ who had 
been sent over to take the place of better men, in the most 
peaceable of the Roman provinces.^ For in Spain there bad 
been no fighting for four hundred years. Even the Cantabriaas 
needed no subjugation, or no one had cared to subdue them. 
The old fighting stock had departed ; the old fighting traditions 
had died away. Peaceful men and peaceful pursuits had taken 
their place. Those who were not slaves or paupers were 
decayed and emasculated by luxury, and the slaves and paupers 
had no heart to fight, for they knew of nothing that was worth 
the push of a lance. 

V. In the last place, Christianity was by no means the 
least of the manifold influences that tended to weaken the 
resistance of the Roman province. It was not only that the 
new religion was a religion of peace ; Christians have fought, 
and fought better than other men, when they have had any- 
thing to fight for. But the rise oif Christianity was already a 
source of disunion among the forces of the Roman world. Few 
Christians who could avoid military service were to be found in 
the ranks of the legions. Their best men, their boldest spirits 
were presbyters and deacons ; their natural leaders were metro- 
politans and bishops. Hosius, who might have led the armies 
of Viriatus, had devoted his magnificent energy to the sub- 

1 After the time of Gratian, the Roman soldiers complained of the weight of 
the armour, which they seldom wore ! The relaxation of discipline rendered them 
less able and less willing to support the fatigues of the service. The heavy weapons 
of their ancestors, the short sword and the pilum which had subdued the world, 
insensibly dropped from their feeble hands. See Gibbon, cap. xxvii. 
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jngstum of Ariuusm. Vincent, who might have held the 
l»e«ch at Nununtis, had only been called upon to maintain his 
&itb, undaunted by the tortures of an over sealous president. 
The empire of Christ was not of this world, and for worldly 
empire the Christian would hardly care to fighL The end of 
the age wasdaily, almost hourly, expected. l%e faithful soldier 
and servant of Christ would render unto Cfesar, aye, even to 
Maximus or to Galerius, the things that were Ctesar's ; but the 
business, the pleasure, the entire work of his life, was devoted 
to the things that were God's. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

(a.d. 60—600.) 



In no part of the Roman Empire in the west did Christianity 
spread more rapidly, or grow more vigorously^ than in the 
Peninsula. That St. Paul intended to visit the Christians in 
Spain is as certain as that he wrote his Epistle to the Christians 
at Rome. And that his intentions were carried out would seem 
at least to be fairly probable ^ ; although history is silent as to 
the fact of his visit, and even tradition is meagre and uncertain 
as to the details. Where and when the apostle landed, how 
long he stayed, whence and whither he journeyed^ what churches 
he strengthened, what heathen he converted, what Christian 
disciples he left behind him^-on all these points nothing certain 
is told. Had his personal influence been as powerful and ex- 
tensive as it most undoubtedly was in other provinces of the 
Empire, we should have expected to find a somewhat more 
definite record of his preaching and teaching in the Peninsula. 

But St. Paul has never been as popular in Spain, nor, indeed, 
in any Roman Catholic country, as many other Christian saints. 
Pedros and Juans, Joses and Diegos, are to be found in every 
hamlet, while Pablo is not much commoner than Caesar cnr 
Horacio in the towns and villages of Castile. 

The apostle whose name, at least, has played the leading 
part in the religious development of Spain, is Saint James 
or Santiago y^ the special property of the Spaniard — his battle- 
cry in two worlds, the inspirer of his chivalry in all ages, the 
hero of his great National Miracle, the patron under whose 
sacred banner his armies have marched to victory for a thousand 

1 See Romans xv. 24 ; Eusebius, apud Rohrbach, il , 6x4 ; Neander (ed. 
Bohn), i., 117, and a number of ancient authorities quoted by IJafuente, iL, 185. 
Cf, Muratorian Fragment ; Antiq. Ital., iii., 353. 

^ As to the legend of Santiago, see posf, chapter zv, 
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yemn. And to doubt that the bones of the saint, martyred at 
Jerusalem, and heaven-sent to the shores of Spain, now rest 
in most sacred Compostella, amid the wild mountains of 
western Gallicia, would be an affront not only to the religious, 
but to the national sentiment of the Peninsula. 

The rise and progress of Christianity in the Roman world 
is one of the most interesting questions that can engage the 
attention of the historian; but its consideration, even in the 
briefest manner, would be quite outside the limits of the present 
work. Of the spread of the new religion in Spain during the 
teoond and third centuries of our era, we have, unfortunately, 
bat the scantiest and most uncertain records. And as in the 
political history of these early days, we hear of little but battles 
and military heroes, so the history of religion or religious thought 
is represented only by records of bloody persecutions and legends 
of the martyrs of the &ith. 

The actual extent of the persecution of the Christians under 
the earlier Emperors, as well as the character and causes of the 
various outbreaks of Imperial intolerance of Christianity, have 
always been matters of the greatest uncertainty ; but it would 
seem probable that, in the provinces of Hispania at all events, 
with Uie exception, perhaps, of a short period during the reign 
of the virtuous Trajan, the Christians^ were subjected to no 
geneiml or systematic persecution, whether on account of their 
religion or their political opinions, until the dark days of 
Diocletian. 

Engenins of Toledo, who suffered under Domitian, is the 
first great name in the Spanish martjrrology ; Mancius died for 
his uith at Evora under Trajan ; Facundus and Primitivus in 
Galliria under Marcus Aurelius, and the more celebrated '^ 
Fmctoosus suffered death at Tarragona, under Gallienus. 
These were the gallant witnesses among the early Christians, 
who met their death bravely with their £su:es to the foe. For 
rashness rather than reserve characterised the attitude of the 
converts to the faith in the One True God, and many were the 
endeavours made by more prudent leaders to restrain the over 
aealons from condemning themselves to unnecessary martyrdom, 
by offering public and gratuitous insult to the religion, and even 
to the civil authorities, of the Empire. 



Renan, Afarc AuriU ; and as to Trajan's policy as regards the Christians 
Cenerally. Bury, Students Roman Empire (1893). pp. 445-448. 

* A long list of the early Christian martyrs of Spain will be found in Masdeu, 
Tii., ppu 217, 3aa Fmctoosus is still the patron saint of Tarragona. 
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But the night grew cUurker before the dawn; and the 
weakness rather than the policy of Diocletian devoted the 
Christians throughout the Roman world to a final and fruitlen 
persecution. Yet the agony, if dreadful^ was at least of brief 
duration. It was only in 303 that Galerius persuaded the 
Emperor at Nicomedia to issue the dreadful ^ict. In 305 
Diocletian resigned the purple; and Spain was released from 
the destroyer. Galerius bore no rule in western Europe ; and 
while a pitiless persecution was carried on in Italy and in the 
east, Constantius Chlorus, the amiable father of Constantine, 
who ruled in Spain, not only displayed a most generous tolera- 
tion, but secreUy &voured the new religion by every means in 
his power. Had it not been for one Dacian, president of 
Aquitania Secunda, who seems to have taken upon himself 
the position of arch-inquisitor in the Tarraconenns, upon the 
promulgation of the edict of Nicomedia, the last persecution to 
which the Christian Church was subjected would have left Spain 
unmolested and unharmed. 

But under Dacian, incited by Galerius, and hardly checked 
by Constantius, the Spanish Christians suffered for their fiuth 
throughout the north and north-east of the province ; and at 
Caesaraugusta more especially, po/rta sanctorum mariyrum, the cruel 
and treacherous conduct of the Roman president recalled the 
darker days of Lucullus and Galba. 

Of all the victims of Dacian, St. Vincent,^ who £gu*ed death 
and torments at Valencia in the course of the year 304, is the 
most celebrated in Christian stoiy. Of the pious and learned 
bishop, the intrepid witness, the unflinching sufferer, the tale 
of the almost superhuman constancy was told throughout 
Europe in the plaintive and graceful verse of Prudentius. 

Our knowledge of this Spanish persecution, such as it was, 
is derived indeed almost entirely from the works of this first of 
Christian poets ; and a poet, however honest, is scarcely a safe 
guide in matters historical, more especially when his feelings are 
deeply stirred by the subject of his own recital. But in 306 
Constantine was proclaimed at York ; and his influence at once 
made itself felt throughout the Roman world. Persecution 
ceased. Christianity was at least permitted to every Roman 
citizen. A dozen years later it was to be the fiiith of the 

1 For the origin of the name of Ca^ St, Vincent, so far removed from Valencia, 
see Mariana, vii., 4 ; and as to the removal of a holy coat of St. Vincent from 
Saragossa to Paris, seepost, p. 65 of this work. C/, tsf. Sag,, viii., 249. 
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Empire. Upon the proclunation of Theodosius it became the 
only fonn of religion recognised in the Roman world.^ 

In Spain, ever marching in the van of ecclesiastical develop- 
ment, we have, from the very beginning of the fourth century, 
the reoords of the Spanish Councils which afford us much insight 
into the religious lire of the province. 

At Illiberis or Elvira, on the site, it may be, of the more 
celebrated city of Granada, some three hundred years after the 
birth of Christ, was held the first Christian Council of whose 
p wicf ic di n ga we have any authentic record.' 

Nineteen bishops and thirty-six priests, with an uncertain 
number of Christian deacons, constituted this early Council, and 
if every one of its eighty-one decrees is of transcendent interest 
to the student of th^ogy, there are not wanting among them 
tome few of almost equal interest to the student of Spanish 
hiftOEj. Conspicuous, yet not supreme, among their early 
councilkns was Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, the greatest of 
Sbaniah Churchmen in the early days of the Christian Church. 
He was not, indeed, counted among the martyrs of the faith, 
nor has the memory of his noble and stirring career procured 
far him the posthumous honour of canonisation; yet he was 
**flmfoved," aays Eusebius, for the sobriety and genuineness of 
his mith, and for his virtuous life, and pronounc^ by no less a 
doctor than Athanasius, to be '' the most illustrious of men ".' 
Bom in southern Spain about 256, we know nothing of his 
eareer mitil at the close of the persecution under Dacian he 
was eoDsecnted Bishop of Cordova ; and his earliest public act 
in oonnection with the Christian Church was his appearance as 
Viee-President of the Council or Synod of Elvira. 

In 316, we find him at the Imperial Court of Constantine, 
whose respect and admiration he was not slow to acquire, and 
who entnvted him in 321 with the celebrated mission, enjoining 
doctrinal uniformity, to Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, and 
to the more renowned Arius — a mission, in the words of the 
eedesiastical historian Socrates, '' the most honourable and the 

*The Pax BccUsia was proclaimed in 31a. " La Religion Chr^tienne cessait 
4 peine d'etre proecrite que aeja die devenait prolate, puis dominante," Monta- 
lembert. Maims dOcciSttit, i. , 5. 

* Posnbly as early as 306 ; the date is very uncertain. In any case the council 
was held not later than 316 ; nine years at least before that of Nicaea (^0. The 
name Illiberis b derived by so good an authority as Mr. Wentworth Webster 
(Spaim^ p. 75), from the Basque or Iberian beri » new. iri » town, i.e., Newtown. 

'Dean Stanley gives him the pre-eminence over all his contemporaries, in- 
doding even Athanasius himself, EasUm Churchy p. 344 (Ed. 1863). 
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most important that could have been confided to any Chore 
man '* of the day.^ The mission failed ; and by the advice 
the Bishop of Cordova, Constantine convoked the Fathers < 
the Christian Church to meet him at Nicasa. 

The exact precedence accorded to Hosius at this eve 
celebrated council, is a matter of bitter controversy. H 
probably took the first place, pre-eminent over all oth( 
ecclesiastics, by the side of the Emperor himself; and h 
influence was undoubtedly enormous. Whether his positio 
was that of the legate ^ or the rival of Rome ; whether he sa 
at Nicsea as the Pope's man or as the Emperor's ipan, or a 
Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, it is certain, says Dean Stanley 
'* that he was himself an object of deeper interest to Christendon 
than any Bishop of Rome ". On his return fix>m Constantinople 
to Spain, the year after the assembling of the council, he pak 
a visit to Italy, and saluted, or was saluted by. Pope Sylvester. 
For twenty years more he lived at Cordova, occupied with the 
business of his See, until at length, in 847, he was summoned 
once more by the Emperor at Constantinople, to preside at the 
Council of Sardica, a city in Upper Mcesia, better known to 
modem readers by its modem name of Sofia, the capital of the 
still more modern principality of Bulgaria.' 

The Bishop of Cordova was then over ninety years of age. 
The journey ti*om the Sierra Morena to the Balkans would have 
deterred many a younger man from accepting the Imperial 
commission. But the fine old Spaniard, a citizen of no mean 
city, mounted his mule, and rode across mountain and river, 
through forest and marsh, for full sixteen hundred miles from 
Cordova to Sofia, and back again from Sofia to his home at 
Cordova, when he had finished the work that had been given 
him to do. 

But he was not yet suffered to rest. Six years after his 
return from Sardica he was summoned to Milan by the Emperor 
Constantius II. (353) ^ and urged to abandon the doctrines of 
Nicaea for those of the rival and then more popular school of 
Arius. Hosius, now nearly one hundred years of age, obeyed 
the Imperial summons, but disregarded the Imperial dictation. 
He withstood the Emperor in his palace ; and, more fieuthfiil 

1 Socrates, /ftsf. Reel., 1., 4. ^ Stanley, op, cit., pp. iii, iia. 

3 As to the secession of some eighty of the eastern members of the Council of 
Sardica, and their meeting at Philippopolis, when both Hosius ^nd Pope Julius 
were solemnly denounced, see De Pot ten, Considerations sur Us Principaux Con- 
ciles, i., 330-337. Sec also Sozomen, lib. iii., c. xii, 
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or more consistent than Pope Liberius, he endured personal 
duress, if not actual torture, for nearly twelve months at 
Sirmium, rather than subscribe a formal declaration against the 
teachings of his old friend Athanasius,^ and the doctrines which 
he hmd himself had so large a share in promulgating. 

To what extent he may have relented in his opposition to 
Arianism during his visit to Sirmium it is now impossible to say. 
He seemSy at all events, to have consented to hold communica- 
tioo with two Arian bishops, Valens and Urgacius, an exhibition 
of Christian amity for which he has been severely blamed by 
Hilary of Poictiers, and other orthodox critics. Where our 
knowledge of the fiicts is so imperfect, praise and blame are 
alike impertinent, and we know little more for certain than that 
Hoains ultimately obtained the Emperor's permission to return 
to Spain, and that he died at Cordova in 357 or 358, at the age 
of at least a hundred years. 

Hoaios was a fine specimen of a Christian Churchman and 
a noble Spaniard ; advising Emperors, reasoning with arch- 
heretiGS, c<mvening councils — neither fearing the strong nor 
persecu ting the weak — ^throughout a long and honoured career ; 
and in the evening of life bearing the burden of his years 
Ixsrelj across Alps and Pyrenees, and holding his own against 
the aigoments or the commands of a fourth century Emperor^ 
eonsistent to the last, even if he did lapse into a little over 
Christian toleration of Christian heresy ! 

Bnty alas! the toleration of Hosius was rare even in the 
fiwrth century ; and the Christians who had braved and con- 
▼erted the Pagan world by latnng one anoiher^ were found 
coimpted ' by the corruption of the Empire into which their 
religion had been absorbed — seeking to promote the spread of 
their fiuth in an all merciful God, by the methods of Galerius 
and Dadan. Nor were these Christian rigours reserved for 
the obstinate heathen. It was Christians, as time and thought 
devek^ied differences in doctrine and practice, who suffered 
most aererelj at the hands of Christians ; and within less than 



Hist, Eecl.^ ii., 25, a6. As to what Hilair {de Synodis) 
of as **tbe Blasphemy of Hosius, and of the character ancl import of the 
fbrmulariei that the Bishop of Cordova is said to have signed, a full account will 
be found in De Potteo, (Jonsidiratums, etc., i., 357, 361. See also Fleuiy, Hist. 
Eeel^hastiquet xtl, 46; Stanle/s Eastern Church, ubi supra; and Tillemont 
lom. vii. 

* ** Qiiain dissimiHs est nunc a se ipso populus Christianus^ id est ab eo quod 
foit qooodam . . . seQtiiia vitionm) 1 ** Salyian, De Gub, Dei, lib. v. 
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fifty yean from the baptism of ConsUntine, « Spanish bishop,' 
with his ftttendAnt presbyters, and a noble lady disciple, were 
publicly executed ss heretics by a Christian Emperor at tbe 
earnest solicitation of more orthodox Christian ecclesiastics. 
The death of Vincent was followed in less than a century by 
the death of Priscillion, the proto-martyr of Non-Confonoi^ 
in the Christian world. 

Priscillian was a man of wealth and portion, bom {Kwbably 
about the year 340, in some part of Boutbem Spain. Attracted 
by the Christian teaching of one Marcus, a preacher from Egypt, 
he became an earnest advocate of certain mystic religious views 
regarding the nature of the Trinity, the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the origin of evil, which were not in accordance with - 
those commonly accepted by the Spanish Churchmen of the day.* 

But Priscillian was zealous, devoted, rich ; of considerable 
intellectual power, simple and frugal in his habits, liberal to 
others, pure, faithful, persevering. He soon drew after him 
many devoted followers ; and two bishops, Instantius and 
Salvianus, were among his earliest disciples. His teaching 
gradually attracted so much attention, that a council was 
summoned to meet at Cs^soraugusta to condemn his unknown 
theoli^y. The council was held in S80. Priscillian and his 
teaching, though what his teaching was is not by any means 
certain,* were authoritatively denounced. But Priscillian was not 
silenced by his enemies. He was inspired with renewed vigour. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Avila ; he was spoken of through- 
out the country ; his disciples increased in number. Two 
members of the council thus set at nought, Idacius, Bishop of 
Merida, and Ithacius, Bishop of Ossonoba, appealed for assist- 
ance to the secular government. 

' " lis persteutaieat pour lecompte d'Arius comme leurs prfd&esseon I'ont Eut 
pour le compte de Jupiler et de V£nus," Montalembcrl, <^. ci/,, i., 9, Id tbe 
Tbeodosum code there aie no less than sixl^-six eoaclmenls against Christian 
berelics, and a, much smaller number against Pagans, Jem, apostates, and ma- 
gicians. Lecky. Ralionalism, ii., 1-36. See also Gibbon, chapter xxvil, and 
authontiea there referred to- 

' An Egyptian or gipsy by name Mark, says D. ViceDle de la Fuente, pax*ed 
from Memphis through France into Spain ; and . . . became the leather of 
PHscilliaD. Don Vicente classes the followers of Priscillian with FrtemoKmi and 
JtBiias being amongst the earliest members of Seircl Socitlia in Spain I t/iif. de 
la SBciidadti Sfcn/as en Espa^a {Lugo, 1B70), pp. 17-36. The besi account of 
Priscillianism that I have yel seen is in SeOor Menendei PeIayo"s Hiftrodoxoi 
EspaHolts (iSSol, lom. L, pp. 100-14S. 

•The Priscillian heresy is usually understood to be a disbelief in the Incam*- 
tion and the assertion of absolute pTcdcstination. It was thusa soti of Unitarian 
fatalism.— H. 
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And at Milan, in 381, the Emperor Gratian granted a res- 
cript excluding all heretics from the Christian Churches, and 
•ending them into perpetual exile. The Spaniard Damasus 
bad been elected Pope in 366, and Priscillian appealed in person 
to his compatriot at Rome. But Idacius and Ithacius were at 
Rome befine him. And he accordingly &iled even to obtain 
an audience of the Pope. 

Taming back undismayed to Milan, he contrived by judicious 
bribes to the palace officials, to obtain the rescission of the 
Imperial rescript; and returning triumphant to Spain, he in- 
duced VolTcntius the Vicar to summon Idacius and Ithacius to 
appear before him as defendants in some legal process. What 
the charge was, we know not ; we only know that the orthodox 
bishops declined to appear before the Imperial Diocesan, and 
fled for safety and succour to Treves. 

Seville was the capital of the diocese. Milan was the capital 
of the Empire. But Trdves was the capital of the Prefecture 
of Gmid. And at Treves, Maximus, himself a Spaniard, dis- 
contented with the prefectorial purple, had recently (384) 
proclaimed himself Cesar. Thus inclined to orthodoxy, the 
bidiops appealed to him not in vain. A oouncil, by the com- 
mand of the Imperial usurper, was convoked at Burdegala or 
Boideaax, in 385. Priscillian and Instantius were summoned, 
and dnly appesred ; the councillors delayed to determine, and 
showed themselves unwilling even to discuss ; and the defen- 
dsnts, unable to obtain a fisur hearing, demanded that the case 
shoold be remitted for the decision of Cesar himself. The 
appeal was allowed ; and the Spanish Christians, the accusers 
and the accused, journeyed on to the august city on the Moselle. 
A eourt was constituted by Maximus. The prefect presided. 
Ibe orthodox bishops prosecuted ; and the issue was never 
doabtfol. Priscillian and his followers were pronounced guilty 
of heresy, and their offence to be worthy of death ; and the 
sentence was confirmed by the pious Maximus, whose hands 
were yet "red with the blood of the murdered Gratian".^ 
Priscillian was inmiediatelv executed. Euchrocia and one or 
two presbyters shared his fiite. Instantius and Salvianus, with 
a number of heretics of lesser degree, were banished to the 
dreary exile of the Scilly Isles, off the coast of Britain. 

Idacius and Ithacius were triumphant.' For a short time, 

1 Socrates, //isi. EctL^ v., ii. 

* IdadtB is said to have been afterwards excommonicated by St Ambrose in 
389. As to bis tenure of the See of Merida, see Masdeu, torn, vil ; Jlustracion, 
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indeed, the cause of the mart^rra waxed strong in Spain. Yc 
Priscillianism without Priscillian was a dead thing, and tb 
heresy soon ceased to attract any serious attention ; though i 
was mentioned at the councils at Toledo in 400 and 447, and ii 
that of Braga, in 448. It is last heard of as an extinct form a 
Arianism at the council of Braga in 56S ; ^ and its errors are no* 
unknown or forgotten. 

One of the most curious and characteristic features, indeed, 
of this early manifestation of Christian intolerance is that no one 
seems to have troubled himself veiy much with the nature ol 
the heresy, nor with the actual doctrines and practices ol 
Priscillian. It was apparently sufficient that he thought for 
himself. No one assuredly concerned himself with his con- 
version or that of any of his followers. The prosecuting or 
persecuting bishops, the representatives of the Holy Office of 
the day, intriguing at the corrupt court of one of the most 
contemptible of the Christian or even of the Pagan Emperon^ 
procured the sentence of condemnation. Priscillian intriguing 
with equal or greater success, procured the repeal of the decree. 
The Pope would hear no arguments. The council at Bordeaux 
would arrive at no 'decision ; and Maximus — a strange judge of 
religious truth — condemning the heretics to death, seems to 
have been autocratically annoyed at any one presuming to oppose 
the constituted authorities, and politically glad to be able to 
please the official Episkopoi of a Church that was already be- 
coming a power in the Empire. And it is sufficiently curious 
that the Pope and the Emperor, no less than the accusers and 
the accused, should all have been natives of Spain. But there is 
one Spaniard whose name is remembered in pleasant contrast to 
those of these early persecutors. Marcus Aurelius Prudentius,' 
the greatest Christian poet of the early Church, and the glory 
of Spanish Latinity in the fourth century, was bom at Calagurris 

1 See Sulpicius Severus, Hisioria Sacra, iii. ; Tillemont, //isf, Ecc/esiasti^ue, 
vii., 498 ; Rspaaa Sagrada, iv., appendix iv., and xiv., 359 ; Gaillard, Rivalih de 
la France et de VEspagne, i., 22. But as to the influence of dead Priscillianism 
upon living heretics from A.D. 1200 to 1250, see Vicente de la Fuente, uH supra, 
p. 26. The Albigenses too, says that author, were Priscillianists — full of the errors 
of Egypt — ib.^ pp. 28, 29. 

3 The honour of producing a still earlier Christian poet must also be assigned 
to Spain. Caius Vettius Juvencus, the first Christian writer of Latin verse, pre* 
ceded his greater countryman, Prudentius, by some twenty years (circ. A.D. 330). 

Pope Damasus, who died in ^84, and was also a poet, and Dracontius, who 
flourished in the early part of the fiftli century, and was the author of the Christian 
poem the Hexaemeran, were also natives of Spain. See Masdeu, torn, viii., pp. 
185-188, and Mayor's Latin Literature (1875), pp. loa-xii. 
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or Cal&boTTa, on the Spanish slopes of the Pyrenees in 348. Of 
good &i)iily and position, he practised at first as an advocate, 
bat was soon appointed to an important civil office at Tairaco, 
and afterwards at the court of the Emperor at Milan. Later in 
life he seems to have joined some religious society, and to 
have been moved, after a visit to Rome, to write and publish his 
poems on subjects directly connected with the Christian religion. 

The character of Prudentiua, ss it appears to us from bis 
mitiiigs, is not only admirable, but is undoubtedly most attrac- 
tive, A thorough Roman, proud of the Empire, and loyal to 
the Imperial authority, at a time when both were in their 
decay, he was still prouder of his religion, as yet in the full 
chum and glory of its early perfection and puri^. Distinguished 
among his fellow Christians by a fondness for art, Prudentius ' 
set his &ce against the destruction of the Pagan statues that 
&red ao ill at the hands of his contemporaries. His large 
toleration was the outcome of true charity. He recognised the 
vMaea of Julian and the eloquence of Symmachus, and he would 
not persecute the heretics whose errors he most deplored. As 
an author, his style is not only easy and fluent, but terse, 
epignunmatic, and at times humorous and satirical. The great 
fenlt of those of his works that have survived to our own time 
is no doubt their prolixity. Their greatest merit is that they 
Qlustiate, by their numerous references and allusions to con- 
tempOTarv affairs, the true life and feelings of the age. 

The historic and antiquarian value of the poems is thus 
Tcry great, not only as regards early Christian theology and 
practice, but as regards the manners and customs of the times, 
the luxury and extravagance of the rich, the misery of the 
poor, the gladiatorial shows, the modes of punishment and of 
torture in common use, the early Christian painting and art 
generally, dress, relics and religious ceremonies and symbols — 
with an immense number of historical and topographical details 
of the very highest interest. 



__. . 19 liberal and intelligenl appreciation of the Pagan » 

■ft, his own words are worth quoting ;— 

" Mannota tabenti respCTgioe tincla lavale, 
O proceres I liceat slaiuas consistere puiaj 
Aniticum magnorum opera, ha: pulchcrrima noslrse 
Onwmenta fuant patriae, nee decolor usus 
la vitiiim raaa: monnmeala coinquinei anis ". 

Contra Symm,, v., 501-5 

See alio Onnam, La Civilitatim an CiHqniimi Siicit, torn, ii., c. xii. 
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Prudentius was brought into contact with the three great 
forces of the day : the Pagan, revived under Julian, and tole- 
rated in the days of Theodosius; the Barbarian, already 
thundering on the frontier; and the Christian, accepted by 
the edict of Milan in 318, and supreme after the death of 
Gratian in 382. And in his works we find something of this 
three-fold influence. The Uher Caihemerinon, the Christian 
Day, as Mr. Lilly calls it,^ is a collection of hymns, and is 
certainly the most important ; after that, the Uher Peristephanon, 
the Martyr's Crown, consisting of fourteen lyric poems, is the 
most valuable ; the Psychomachia was perhaps the most popular 
in the Middle Ages, together with the HamarUgema — a tr^tise 
on the origin of sin, now rather of archaeological than of theo- 
logical interest. Prudentius wrote before rhyming lAtin verse 
was thought of, and afler quantity had ceased to be criticaUy 
regarded ; and his poetry has thus a slovenly and unfinished 
character, only redeemed by the exceeding earnestness of 
the writer, the beauty of his thoughts, and the immense 
interest to modem readers of his presentment of ancient life. 
'' The Horace and Virgil of the Christians," according to no 
less a critic than Bentley, " the poet of dogma," and '' the 
forerunner of Calderon and Lope de Vega," Prudentius has 
from the first been held in high honour at home and abroad. 
His works were edited in the sixth century by the Consul 
Vettius Agorius Basilius, the editor of Horace ; and they were 
used as a school book from the tenth to the fifteenth century 
in every country in civilised Europe.' 

^ Chapters on English History^ L, ao8. 

*No less than thirty-three MSS. are still in existence ; and sixty editions of his 
works are said to have been printed since 147a 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE KINGDOM OF TOULOUSE. 

(41 1—569.) 

Ok the demth of Alaric, his brother-in-law, Atawulf, was pro- 
ciUimed King of the Visigoths. 

The dream of the Goth was at this time to destroy the 
Rnmmn Empire, and to found a great Gothic Monarchy on 
its mim. But Atawulf had none of the direct and uncompro- 
miiing vigour of Alaric ; and after many marchings and 
eoonter-marchings in Italy, after many attempts at honourable 
negotiations with the shifty and faithless Honorius, Atawulf 
made his wi^ into Gaul, defeated Jovinus, one of the numerous 
upstart Csesars of the period, proclaimed himself to be the 
friend and ally of Rome, and thus ''employing the sword of 
his Goths, not to subvert, but to restore the prosperity of the 
Roman Empire/' he re-coiiquered the greater part of Gaul, 
not for hiniself, but for Honorius. He then, and not for the 
first time, solicited the hand of Galla Placidia, a captive in 
his train, whom he respected rather as the daughter of the 
great Theodosius, than as the sister of his degenerate sue- 



Honorius, the degenerate Emperor of the West, a powerless 
refugee at Ravenna, refused his consent to the restorer of Gaul ; 
bat the marriage — delayed but not prevented by his opposition 
— ^was celebrated with Imperial pomp and splendour at Nar- 
bonne in the course of the year 414. It would have been 
wise as well as kind to conciliate this Gothic brother-in-law, 
who had shown himself to be not the destroyer but the sup- 
porter of declining Rome. It is ever politic to be grateful to 
a powerful bene&ctor. But the weak are rarely politic, and 
are often ungrateful ; and the weakness of Honorius was only 
exceeded by his ingratitude. The ignoble murderer of Stilicho 
knew not how to take advantage of the generosity of Atawulf. 
VOL. I. 5 
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He would admit no favour ; he would allow no alliance ; an 
above all, he would take upon himself to do nothing whateva 
In the eyes of such politicians, to shirk responsibility is tb 
only way to avoid danger. 

Meanwhile, the diplomacy of his new minister Constantioi 
— himself an aspirant to the hand of the wedded Placidia^ 
was devoted to inducing Atawulf to abandon Gaul to the 
thankless Honorius, and to turn his arms, unasked and unaided, 
against the barbarous foes of the Empire in Spain. The Goth, 
indignant, but apparently consenting, bound it may be to the 
Roman with silken chains, crossed the Pyrenees,^ taking with 
him Attalus, the puppet Emperor of Alaric. Why, we scarce 
know. Nor do we know whether it was his supposed subser- 
viency to his Imperial brother-in-law, as some have asserted, or, 
as it would seem more probable, a stroke of private revenge, 
that led to his assassination before he had penetrated further 
south than Barcelona, in August, 415. But even so he died.' 

Atawulf has been called the first of the Visigothic sove- 
reigns of Spain. But he was no more King of Spain than he 
was King of Italy. Far less, indeed. He ruled over Rome; 
he vanquished a rival Emperor at Mayence; he conquered 
Gaul. But if he was never King of Spain, nor of any other 
country in Europe, he succeeded Alaric as King of the Visi- 
goths.^ He needs no higher title. The odious Singeric, who 
nominally succeeded him, was never king of any nation or 
country outside the palace at Barcelona, and was in his turn 
assassinated after a reign of seven days, when the choice of 
the Goths fell upon Wallia, who was elected as a determined 
foe to the Roman court. Spain was to be conquered^ not for 
the Roman enemy, but for the Visigothic people. 

The charms of Placidia once more saved the Empire. 
Constantius, still aspiring to the honour of her hand, now 
placed within his reach by the death of Atawulf, promptly 
marched into Spain at the head of an Imperial army, and com- 
pelled or persuaded the Gothic king to restore the daughter 
of Theodosius; and further, in return for a welcome subsidy, 
bound him by treaty to prosecute the war in Spain against the 

1 There is a very long Disertacion by Martin de Ulloa in the Memorias de la 
Real Acad, de Historia^ torn. i. , pp. 364-345, on the origin of the Gothic Monarchy 
in Spain, more especially as regards the negotiations between Honorius and Alaric 

^Memorias de la Real Academia de Historia, torn, i., pp. 225, and 243-364. 

> Mr. Bury somewhat happily styles him the Moses of the Goths, who brought 
them within sight of the promised land, but died before its actual occupation. 
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earlier Bwbariuu, as the Taasal or aQy of Honoriiu. Wollia 
wu fiutbibl to his engagements. Ptacidia became the wife of 
Canstantini. The Vandals in Bsetica were dispersed. The 
Alana in Lasitania were said to be destroyed ; and the Suevians, 
who retained their possessions in the north-east, submitted 
tbemselres, by a common and convenient fiction, to a nominal 
overlordfihip. And when the Peninsula was pacified, Wallia 
retired, ftithful and triumphant, to the capital of the rich 
prorince that was granted to him on the northern slopes of the 
iyences. 

Wallia, like Atawulf, is usually counted among the kings 
of Spain. But attbougb Wallia, unlike his great predecessor, 
actually or nominally conquered the country, he conquered it 
for Rome, And at the hand of the Roman Emperor he 
accepted the kingdom in southern Gaul, which the prudence 
of Constantius assigned to him. " The Kingdom of Tolosa," 
as it has been happily called, was a rich and fertile territory, 
and included the whole province of Aquitania Secunda and a 
great part of Narbonensis and Novempopuknia, with the 
flourishing cities of Poictiets and Angouleme in the north-west, 
^tb Brnxleanx on the broad Garonne, and Toulouse, where 
Wallia fixed his capital, higher up on the same noble stream 
— almost within sight of the Pyrenees. 

Bnt while Wallia triumphed at Toulouse, the Vandals 
remained in the Peninsula. In 420 they were attacked and 
defeated at Bracara Augusta by an army of Romans under 
Aateiius, with the Suevians under Hermeric, and were routed 
with considerable slaughter.^ Disturbed in northern Spain 
alike by the Goths and the Romans, the Vandals pursued 
their coarse towards the south, as iar as Baetica to which they 
gave the name of Vandalusia or Andalusia;* and for many 
jetn they ravaged that fair and fertile country, unharmed by 
the feeble Romans of Spain, almost unopposed by the degener- 
ate Spaniards of the Peninsula. Their leader, the terrible 
Gaiieric, restless and unsatisfied even on the banks of Guadal- 
qoivir, wu at length persuaded by Boni&ce, the Tribune, and 
Count of Africa, to assist him against his enemies. Whether 
these enemies were Goths or Romans, or both, is somewhat 

B gm.! Tictocy over 
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obscure. It is more certain that the entire Vandal nation then 
in Spain, to the number, it was said, of 80,000 penom^ 
men, women and children, passed over the Straits of Gibraltar' 
in the happy month of March^ 427, to turn their arms once 
more against the Roman commander who had invited them ; to 
drive out the Imperial and Gothic troops; and to found the 
great Vandal Empire in Africa. 

It was thus by successive master strokes of folly and treachery 
that the Vandals, invited by Stilicho into Gaul, invited bj 
Gerontius into Spain, and finally invited by Boniface into 
Africa, marched, not only unchecked, but by easy stages of 
encouragement, from the wild forests beyond the Rhine to the 
rich and sunny kingdom that was prepared for them beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. 

From the invasion of Gunderic in 409 to the departure of 
Gaiseric in 427 the political condition of Spain was somewhat 
remarkable. The Roman had almost ceased to possess. The 
Visigoth had not yet begun to govern. The Vandal was but a 
sojourner. The Suevian was a pagan, if not a savage. But if 
there was as yet no king of the Visigoths, living and ruling in 
Spain, there was at least a king of the Vandals and a king of 
the Suevians, harrying, if not actually possessing, the Roman 
provinces. For although Asterius and the Suevians drove the 
Vandals out of northern Spain in 420, another expedition, 
undertaken by Castinus with a Roman and Visigoth force two 
years later (422), was not only defeated by Gaiseric and his 
Vandals, but the Roman commander was forced to fly for 
safety to Tarragona. 

Wallia died, strangely enough, ''in his bed," as the phrase 
runs, in his palace at Toulouse, and was succeeded by Theo- 
doric, who, possibly to avoid confusion with the great Theodoric, 
King of the Ostrogoths in Italy, is usually known as Theodored. 
With his life in Gothic Gaul, and even with his death in the 
moment of victory on the plains of Chdlons,^ the still Roman 
province of Spain had small concern. Yet his defeat of Attila 
decided the fate of Europe, and altered the course of history. 



^ Not of course known by that name until after the Arab invasion bv Tarik, 
when Calpg gave place to Gidii Tarik, and Gihraltar, Strictly speaking the 
Straits should still be called the Straits of Gades, and the Guadalquivir the Baetis. 

2 The battle of Ch&lons was fought in the Champagne country of north-east 
France, near Moirey, a village a few miles from Trojres, no longer in existence. 
The ancient name of the entire district was that of the Catalauni, or Chklcmt, 
which gave the well-known name to one of the greatest of mediaeval battles. 
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The iiuiies of his successon^ Thorismund and another Theo- 
dofie, are of little interest to the historian of any country. 
Thcmtmund was assassinated by his brother Theodoric. And 
Theodoric, after a successful campaign against the Suevians in 
Spain, undertaken at the request of the Emperor Avitus, was in 
his tmn assassinated by his brother Euric,^ who succeeded him 
MM King of the Visigoths. A bold and successful sovereign, Euric 
in less than twenty years extended the little kingdom of Tolosa 
into a realm reaching from the Loire to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and from the Rhone to the frontiers of unconquered Cantabria. 
The Goth indeed is said not only to have conquered Lusitania, 
but to have completely subdued the Suevian kings in north- 
west Spain. But for five hundred years the conquest and 
mbjugation of Cantabria and northern Lusitania had been one 
of the most constantly recurring incidents in Spanish histoiy, 
and yet the Cantabrians and northern Lusitanians always re- 
tained their independence.^ 

Against the old Roman power, at least, Euric was com- 
pletely successful. He besieged and took the provincial capital 
of Tarragona. He occupied the Imperial district of the Arvemi 
— the modem Auvergtie, and added the solemn sanction of a 
treaty to the more important fact of possession : ^ and at length 
when Romulus the last Augustus gave place to Udoacer the first 
Barbarian, Euric was permitted to add to the immense Empire 
which he ruled from his palace at Aries, not only the whole of 
modem Provence, but the cities and districts which had till 
then oontinued to be counted among the Roman possessions in 
^lain.^ Nor was Euric less successful as a maker of laws than 
MM the maker of an Empire.^ There was but one rift in the 

1 For the reign of Euric, and generally for the history and manners of Gothic 
Cmml, tike letters of his contemporary Sidonius Apollinaris are of the utmost interest 
■ad valoe* as is the modem work of the Abb^ Chaix, Sidonie Apollinaire et son 
siieU, % vols. (Clermont, 1866). Sidonius, though a layman, was consecrated 
Bbhop of Clermont. His own life was that of an accomplished gentleman, and 
his letters should interest the man of the world as well as the student. I have used 
the edition. Parisy 1598. 

* Lusitania was not as extensive a province as modern Portugal. Its northern 
boondary was the Douro, and the country between the Douro and the Minho, now 
Portngoese territory, formed part of the province of Gallicia. 

' The treaty between Eunc and the Empire was negotiated by Epiphanius, 
Bishop of Pavia, a very important personage at the time. It was executed in 

475- 

* TiUemont, Hist, dts Empereurs^ vi. , 432-433. 

* Enric's famous code of laws is of the greatest interest, because it exhibits a 
mass of Vistgothic usage as it had been modified t^ contact with Roman civilisa- 
tion. Although the foundation of the code is Visigothic, many of the provisions 
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lute, and that rift was religious dissension. The Visigoths wen 
Arians. The great hulk of Euric's new suhjects were Athan* 
asians. The hishops as a rule were hostile to the king ; and the 
hishops in the fifth century were already beginning to be a 
power in western Europe. Their influence, moreover, was 
rapidly increasing, as Alaric the Second, the feeble successor of 
the politic and masterful Euric, had soon good cause to know. 

Euric died in his capital at Aries in 484, having raised the 
kingdom of the Visiffoths to its highest pitch of power, and to 
its greatest extent of territory in Europe.^ From the day of his 
death the greatness began to decline, and in less than five-and- 
twenty years the kingdom was shorn of nearly half its territorieSy 
and the king of more than half his glory.' 

Alaric had been less than three vears on the throne ^ of his 
&ther, when Clovis, King of the Salian Franks, a bold young 
pagan from the banks of the Meuse, descending upon the city 
and district of Soissons in north-eastern Graul, had overrun tl^ 
country, and driven Afranius Syagrius« the governor, or as the 
old chronicle styles him, ** king of the Romans " to seek asylum 
at the more hospitable court of Toulouse. Clovis demanded the 
surrender of the fugitive, and the contemptible Alaric jrielded 
to his threats, and gave up his royal guest to the mercy of the 
Frank. Thus was Visigothic honour sadly sullied, even before 
the Visigothic dominions were curtailed. 

But the loss of territory was not long delayed. Clovis was 
the hero of the hour. In 486 he had conquered the Gauls at 
Soissons. In 496 he was to conquer the Alemans at Zulpich. 
A strong and masterful barbarian, a heathen, but at least not a 
heretic, the vigorous pagan at Soissons was preferred by the 
Catholic bishops to the feeble Arian at Toulouse.' 

axe evidently inspired bv the Theodosian code. The intention of Euric in pre- 
paring this code of Toulouse was evidently to bring about a fusion of the peoples, 
or at least to devise a commonly acceptable set of laws which should gradually 
bring them together. This attempt was a failure, as the Latinised Spaniards 
resisted all attempts to force Visigothic laws upon them. The result was that 
Euric's successor Alaric ordered a commission of jurists to draw up the Lex 
Romana, a code mainly founded on the Theodosian laws as a supplementary code 
to that of Euric (a.d. 506). These various codes were augmented b^ succeedini? 
kings, and finally emlxKiied, 150 years after, in the famous Lex Visigothorum of 
King Chindaswinth.— H. 

1 Euric, like Atawulf and Wallia, is frec^uently spoken of as the first King of 
Spain. It would be as reasonable to style him King of France. But he was the 
sovereign not so much of any country as of a nation. 

' Clovis was bom only in 46^ or a66, and became King of the Franks in 481. 
The name by which I speak of nim is, I think, a good English word ; but as to 
the spelling of this and other proper names, see Introduction. 

' Clovis did not establish his court at Parti until the year 50a 
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The peqplcy however, as yet insufficiently educated in 
idigioas politics, hesitated to march against their Christian 
neighboun under the banner of a pagan king ; but the difficulty 
was happily solved after the great Prankish victory at Ziilpich 
or Tolbiicum, by the conversion of Clovis (496) who found, like 
his odiefanited successor, that France was well " worth a Mass " ; 
and the newly-baptised Catholic was ready to embark upon the 
JSrti re&gUmt war of Europe. 

AlaiiCy alarmed at the prospect of the coming struggle, 
craved tl^ honour of a friendly interview with his brother 
QovisL The interview was granted. The two kings met on an 
nland in the Loire, near Amboise, and swore eternal friendship. 
Alaric returned contented to Toulouse — and within the year 
Oovis had declared war against the Visigoths. 

No |Hetext was needed' for this fifth century Crusade. *' It 
was not to be endured, " says the pious Gregory of Tours, *' that 
these Arians should possess the finest country in Gaul.'' ^ It 
was clearly the duty of a Catholic king to drive them out ; a 
doty insisted upon by Churchmen, enforced by miracles *^ and 
entirely agreeable to the temper of '* the chosen champion of 
CatholiGism ". There is indeed a fine mixture of the ecclesi- 
sstieal and the temporal at the Court of the Frank, where 
ambitioD and superstition were equally powerful, " and for the 
first time in history," says Dean Milman, ''the diffusion of 
belief of the nature of the Godhead became ' the avowed pre- 
text ioft the invasion of a neighbouring territory ". Clovis,^ as 
an orthodox Catholic, and a zealous convert, lost no time in 
invading the dominion of the Visigoths. And the great battle ^ 
on the Campui Focladensis, near Poictiers, in which Alaric was 
slain, and fads Arian army completely defeated, was at once the 
fonndation of the Franldsh kingdom of France, and the origin 
of the Gothic kingdom of Spain. 

' Gitigotf oil Toon, iL , yj, 

* The milk-wliite hind at the fordat Vienne, the fiery column over the cathe- 
dral of Poictien; these and many equally convincing prodigies are faithfully 
reoonled by Gregofy of Tours. 

> Mootalembert, Moines de I Occident, il, 248 ; Milman, Latin Christianity, 
wd. L, p. 077. 

^ Clovis oocnpied the remarkable position of being the only Catholic king in 
¥mope. The Emperor Anastasius professed heretical views on the Incarnation. 
V, King of the Ostrogoths, Alaric, King of the Visigoths, Gondebald and 
/, kings of the Borgundians, and Thrasimond, King of the African Vandals, 
an ArianSb 

> The i^ain of Vooi^ or VouiU4 
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Toulouse was immediately occupied by the victorious Frmnki 
the Visigoths were driven out of Gaul, and the orthodox arm] 
of Qovis was checked only by the great mountain banier of the 
Pjrrenees. 

Alaric left two sons, Gensalic, whose birth was illegitimate; 
and Amalaric, a child of but five years old, whose mother was a 
daughter of Theodoric, the great King of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy. Gensalic was elected on the death of Alaric to fill the 
vacant throne. Five years later, in 511, he was slain by the 
armies of Theodoric, who had maintained the rights of suc- 
cession of his grandson Amalaric, not only against the illegiti- 
mate pretension of Gensalic, but against the Catholic ardour of 
the more formidable Clovis ; and it was due to the successful 
warfare waged against the Franks by the great Ostrogoth, not 
only that Amalaric inherited the new kingdom of Spain,^ but 
that the kingdom was preserved or created for him to inherit, 
and administered during the long minority of Amalaric by 
Theudis, the first Minister Regent of Spain, 

On the death of Theodoric, in 526, the boundaries of the 
Visigothic kingdom were once more disturbed. To Athanaric, 
his nephew, the great Ostrogoth left Italy and the country to 
the north-west as far as the Rhone ; while to Amalaric was given 
not only Grothic Spain, but Gothic Gaul, or Septimania — ^the 
rich country lying between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, and 
including the city of Narbonne, where Amalaric established his 
court. His marriage with Clothilda, a daughter of Clovis, the 
vanquisher, and perhaps the actual slayer of his father, was 
dictated by political prudence, but it was attended with most 
unfortunate results. Christian dissensions had already begun to 
vex unhappy Spain. The king was an Arian, the queen an 
Athanasian Catholic, and neither of them would endure the 
heresy of the other. Amalaric, at length, unable to convince 
his consort of the truth of the doctrines that he professed, for- 
bade her the public exercise of her religion. It is not thus that 
alliances were cemented in the sixth century; and Clothilda 
appealed in anger to her brother in Gaul.* 

The story of the bloodstained kerchief sent by Clothilda to 
Childebert, as an eloquent token of her ill-usage it the rude 

^ As a matter of fact, the Visigothic soverei^ never assumed the title of King 
of Spain ; but that of " King of the Visigoths m Spain." Yet Amalaric was tu 
facto King of Spain — the first of all the Visigothic kings who held sway in the 
Peninsula, who were not kings of Toulouse. 

' See Gregory of Tours, lib. iii. 
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huida of ber Arian lord, may be treated as an episcopal fiction ; 
bat hoirever summoDed, it is certain that Childebert, rejoicing 
to find BO orthodox a pretext for an invasion of the dominions of 
the Viaigoths, hastened to the defence of his sister and of his 
fidth. The Frank triumphed. Amalaric, defeated near Nar- 
bonne, fled across the I^enees ; and Childebert pursued the 
unfortunate Arian into north Catalonia (531). Amalaric was 
■lain in battle ; ' and Childebert returned to Gaul, bearing with 
him not only his rescued sister, and the applause of his ecclesi- 
astical patrons, but an immense booty of sacred treasure, the 
spoil of the Arian churches of Spain. Amalaric leaving no issue, 
Theudis, bis worthy tutor, and possibly his murderer, was elected 
to succeed him on the throne, and the old regent fought not 
without Bueoeas against the Gauls or Franks, once more invading 
his Spanish territories ; and be not only drove them out of the 
oounby to the south of the Pyrenees,^ but re-established the 
Viaigothic sovereignty in the rich province of Septimania, with 
the cities of Carcassonne, Narbonne, and even Nismes. He was 
leas fortunate in a campaign beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. 

The Roman £mpire of the East under Justinian was just 
now showing some signs of life in the south-west of Europe ; 
and Belisarius was striving with a success long unknown to the 
aims of the legions, to recover the old province of Africa from 
the Vandals. Theudis, dreading the near approach of so great 
a neighbour, more especially ss Spain might, like Africa, still 
be considered to be a province of the Empire, responded to the 
entreaty of Hildibad, King of the Ostrogoths, who was support- 
ing Gelimer and the cause of the Vandals against Belisarius in 
Mauretania. The story of the campaign is contused and un- 
certain. Theudis crossed over the straits and attempted to 
relieve Ceuta ; but the Gothic armies were defeated with great 

1 How Amalaric died, whetber he fell in battle, or was murdered by order of 
Childcbm, or by tbat of Tbeudis. is uncertain. The preaumplion of piobabilily in 
Ihtae dayi would seem to be always in favour of Ibe moil unwonhy. 

■ " In the follow^o^ year (543), Childebert, King of the Franks, and Clotarius 
his bnNher, not ial.i&cd with whai they had done before, again made war upon 
Spain, and after wasting all (he province of Tarragona, laid siege 10 Cesaiaugusta 

"%e citiitas bad recourse to their palron Saint Vincent, whose garmeou 
the^ carried in procession about the walls, imploring his assistance, whereof 
Childeben being informed, he look compassion, and desisted from doing them any 
further harm. At his request, the citizens gave him that garment, which he 
carried to Paris, and there built a church in the suburbs, of the invocation of this 
oinl— now called St. Germain des Pr*s." Mariana, /it'll, of Spain, v.. 6. 
translated by Sievena. C/. Gaillard, RivaliU de ta Franct et di t Eifapu, vol. L, 
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slaughter, and their leaders hardly found safety in flight. Tb 
explanation of this disaster that was offered by the Goths, tha 
they were surprised at their Sunday devotions, has a suspicion! 
resemblance to that of Alaric at Pollentia, one hundred and 
fifty years before. One party must always be defeated in j 
Sunday victory — not always, it is to be hoped, the most devout 

Theudis escaped the sword of the enemy, only to perish 
some four years ^ later within the walls of his palace at Seville, 
by the ever-ready hand of an assassin. His immediate successor, 
Theudisel, who is said to have been a mcmster of licentiousness^ 
was assassinated in his own chamber after a reign of eighteen 
months' duration ; and he was succeeded by Agila, who found 
himself soon after his electicm called to suppress a rebellion in 
the southern provinces, fomented by the Roman authorities in 
Africa. Liberius, one of Justinian's commanders, had succeeded 
after nearly five years' desultory fighting, in concluding a treaty 
of some sort with Athanagild, one of the Visigothic leaders, l^ 
which a considerable tract of country in southern Spain was to 
revert to the Roman Empire in the event of Athanagild's suc- 
cession to the throne. As a natural result of this arrangement 
Agila was assassinated in 55^, and Athanagild reigned at Toledo 
over what remained to the Visigoths of Spain.^ He endeavoured, 
it would seem, to abandon to Liberius something less than was 
stipulated in the treaty. His Imperial deliverer desired some- 
thing more ; and Athanagild's war against his sovereign was 
continued as a war against his ally. But Rome maintained and 
even extended her power in the Peninsula, until the Imperial 
territory reached from sea to sea. 

The conversion of the Suevians from Arianism to the rival 
and more powerful religion was certainly the most important 
event in the reign of Athanagild; for the results, both im- 
mediate and remote, were of the utmost consequence to Spain. 
The restoration to health of a Suevian prince by the influence 
of the most orthodox relics of St. Martin of Tours led to the 
adoption of the orthodox religion by the king, together with 
his entire people (560) ; and the hostility which ever existed 
between the inhabitants of Cantabria and the inhabitants of 

* Gregory of Tours, iii., 3a 

^ Not only were the jprincipal coast towns of the south and south-east — Cadis, 
Malaga, Alnieria and (farthagena — restored to the Roman Empire, but even 
Cordova and Illiberis, the site of more modem Granada. The Roman dominion 
was said to have extended *' from sea to sea" ; and it was sixty years before they 
were finally dispossessed by the Goth. 
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Spain was mccentuated by the newly added zest of religious 
animosity. And the fresh bond of union between the rebels on 
the shores of the Atlantic and the rivals beyond the Pyrenees 
rendered the position of the Spanish Visigoths more isolated 
and mofe dangerous than before. 

Nor did the diplomatic efforts of Athanagild tend in any 
way to save the situation. Seeking, like Amalaric before him, 
to strengthen his position by a family alliance with the rulers 
of the Franks, he had given his two daughters in marriage to 
two princes of the house of Clovis.^ Chilperic, King of Neustria, 
had espoused the elder daughter, Graleswintha, while Brunhilda 
the younger had fidlen to the lot of Sigebert, King of Austrasia ; 
and still further to cement the union, each of the Arian prin- 
cewes announced her conversion to the orthodox faith of her 
husband. But neither Church nor State were served by these 
early Spanish marriages. The terrible story of the faithlessness 
of Chilperic, the jealousy of Fredegonde, the murder of Gales- 
wintha, the long struggle between the successful mistress and 
the avenging sister, a struggle in the course of which ten kings 
and queens are said to have lost their lives, and the final triumph 
of Fredegonde, and the savage murder of the vanquished Brun- 
hilda, theie things are fiuniliar to every reader of French history.^ 
But the character of Brunhilda, who was at least a woman of 
immense and indomitable energy, has become a matter of national 
oootention. In the eyes of patriotic Spanish historians, she is a 
model of all that is virtuous, as well as of all that is beautiful ; ^ 
to the French she is a foreign termagant who brought confusion 
and bloodshed to the courts of the early Merovingians (564- 
614). 

> The wapaionty m refinement, in morality, in royal dignity, and in civilisation 
fencrally of the Visigothic kings who ruled in Spain over the Frank kings who 
ruled in France, is brought into very strong relief by a distinguished French his- 
tohan, Augustin Thierry, Etudes Historiques (ed. 1835, pp. 375-385). 

* Gregory of Tours, Hist, Franc, lib. iii. 

*See Montesquieu, Esprit des Ins, Uvre xxxL. c. i. ; Mariana, Hist. Esp.^ lib. 
▼., cap. X.; Fqrjoo, torn, vi., 2, 6; Masdeu. xi., 4; Boccaccio, De Claris 
Mulieribus; GaUliard, Dt la Rivaliti entre la France et FEspagne, i., pp. 47-49. 
Finally, LHisiaire des Francs^ par Grdgoire de Tours— I have used Guiroi s edition 
(Paris, 1823)— is invaluable for aU events between 397 and 591. 
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Atmanaoild did not live to he&r of the murder of bis daughter. 
He died at Toledo in 567, and was succeeded, after an interval 
of over five months, by Leova or Liuva, who was duly if tardily 
elected king in hie room. 

During this unfortunate interregnum, the ungovemed country 
bad been distracted by serious internal dissensions ; and Leova, 
who never crossed the Pyrenees, but reigned and died at Nar- 
bonne, was glad to entrust the government and defence of 
greater Spain to his younger brother Leovgild, whose reign 
may be said to have commenced from the day that he received 
bis commission as viceroy. For of Leova no more is heard nor 
known, but that he died in 573, when his younger brother be- 
came de jure, as he already was de Jacto, king of the Visi- 
goths. 

But the first task that fell to Leovgild, as king or viceroy 
in 569, was to repel the encroachments of the Imperial forces 
in Andalusia. His operations were uniformly successful. He 
besieged and took Asido (possibly Jerez) in 570 ; and he occu- 
pied the yet more important city of Corduba in 571, when the 
Romans were driven beyond the Sierra Nevada, and the Imperial 
dominion was restricted to a narrow strip of territory along the 
coast, yet including all the important towns and harbours from 
Cape St. Vincent to Carthagena. Nor was Leovgild less fortu- 
nate in chedcing, though it was not until the close of his reign 
that he actually subdued, the wild tribes of GalUcia and the 
Asturias. 

Beset with enemies from the first day he set foot in Spain ; 
with enemies in the court and in the camp, in the palace and 
in the Church, harassed by Gothic nobles, by Imperial com- 
manders, by Cantabrian mountaineers, by Romish bishops — 
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LeoTgUd showed himself the ablest of sll the Visigothic kings 
of Spain ; and as a general, as a lawgiver, and as an adminis- 
trator by fiu the most successful. Hampered as he was by 
ecclesiastical opposition, by religious dissension, and by domestic 
treason, he contrived to raise the position and power of the king 
Mid of the kingdom to a higher pitch than had ever been 
reached before. He checked, if he could not destroy, the 
growing power of the Church, and he at least temporarily 
crushed the overgrown power of the Visigothic nobility — that 
intractable order of whom a contemporary writer says that they 
had learned " the detestable habit of killing their king when- 
ever be displeased them, and putting another in his place ! " > 

But the ecclesiastics who wrote the history of the times 
were far more concerned with points of doctrine, and matters 
of disdpUne or ritual, than with any large questions of govern- 
ment or of policy; and Leovgild is unfortunately best known to 
ns in the part of the wicked &ther in a wretched domestic 
dnuna — a tragedy of priests and women, of converts and rebels, 
of a disloyal bishop and a sanctified traitor. 

The beginning of troubles was found, as usual, in a 
Meravingian marriage, albeit such an alliance with powerful 
neighboDrs might feirly have been considered a prudent and 
judicious measure for strengthening the throne of the Visigoths. 
Ermengild, the eldest son of Leovgild, had been married to 
Ingunthis, a daughter of Sigebert of Austrasia and the unfor- 
tunate Brunhilda of Spain. But although Bruahilda, on her 
marriage with the Frank, had been content to be converted to 
the Catholicism of her husband, Brunhilda's daughter was 
permitted by the Visigoths to retain her more aggressive rule 
of fiUth, heterodox though it was, in the palace of her husband 
and of her husband's kin in Spain. But neither the theology 
nor the temper of Ingunthis were found agreeable to her hus- 
band's stepmother, Goswintha, the queen consort of Leovgild ; 
aod the palace at Toledo was distracted by religious and 
feminine strife. The daughter of Brunhilda was not likely to 
rabmit tamely to the oppression of a mother-in-law, who was 
also an Arian, still less to embrace a heresy which had become 
doubly odious to her ; and Leovgild, in the interests of domestic 
pe«ce, contrived to separat<t the rival ladies by investing ErnieD- 

> Tbe celebnled majrim of Visi|;i>thic law in bpain, Key urdi li fuifra 
Jtrwcie, y ti nai/ecures dmda, no itrdi Jfry, mighl be or dangeroui application 
in tbe case of an tittlive monarchy. Tbe judges of (he right were tbe electon 
Iram anuMf wbose namber the new monarch would be chosen. 
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gild with the vice-royalty or cotuortium regni of Bsetica,^ and 
sending him and his wife to reside at Seville. 

At the southern capital, unfortunately, was found, not an 
Arian persecutor, but an Athanasian ally and tempter, in the 
person of Leander, the celebrated Bishop of Seville, the elder 
brother of his yet more celebrated successor Isidore, and the ' 
most powerful prelate in all Spain. To this wily Churchman . 
the young couple appeared as heaven-sent instruments for '• 
dealing a deadly blow at the masterful Arian monarch on the 
throne. The leading Githolics, and possibly even some of the 
Arian nobility, may have shared the views and aspirations of 
Leander, and it was no hard task to convert the vain and 
unhappy prince into a religious rebel. Thus encompassed by 
Githolicism within and without, his head turned by his more 
than princely authority, his heart touched by the tender en- 
treaties of his young wife, and the vehement exhortations of 
one of the most eloquent Churchmen of the day, it was but 
natural that Ermengild should have accepted the theology that 
was agreeable to Ingunthis — ^and the crown that was offered 
by Leander. 

But the conversion of the prince would have been poor and 
barren indeed had it been restricted to a change of creed. 
And when the royal convert was solemnly re-baptised (580), by 
the triumphant Leander, and made Catholic under the new 
Christian name of Juan, it was understood that the unorthodox 
father of the princely consort should no longer be permitted to 
rule over Spain, and that a heterodox stepmother should give 
place in the palace of Toledo to an eminently Catholic wife. 
And thus Ermengild, *' the champion of the true faith," proceeded 
to take up arms against his father, to coin money in his own 
name, stamped with his own royal effigy,^ and to proclaim 
himself the orthodox, and, as such, the only legitimate king of 
the Visigoths. He solicited the alliance of Mir, King of the 
ever-ready and now Catholic Suevians, and he called in to his 
assistance the Roman legions of the Emperor Tiberius (580), 
already in the occupation of some of the fairest cities in south- 

^ Two forces, says Dahn, combined to make German kinship ; hereditary 
succession and popular election. The object of these delegations of authority 
during the lifetime of the reigning sovereign were usually to promote the heredi> 
tary at the expense of the elective principle. The consortium regni was one of 
many expedients for securing the succession of the king's son after the king's 
death. 

3 There is a gold piece of this issue in the collection of the British Museum, 
where I have seen it. 
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eastern Spain. Merida and Cordova declared thenuelves in 
hii &vour. Rebellion was once more abroad in the land.' For 
aome time Leovgild attempted to reason with bis rebellious 
ton. But messages and messengers, lay and ecclesiastical, were 
sent in vain. The kiag at length determined to submit the 
matter to a wynod ; and a council of Arian bishops was sum- 
moned to meet at Toledo in 581, which pronounced several 
decrees m &vour of religious unity, and generally of the most 
liberal character as regtuds those who professed the Catholic, 
or, OS they expressed it, the Roman religion.' But the rebels 
were not convinced. 

At length all this parley gave place to actual war. Juan 
Eimengild marched bis combined forces against his father at 
Totedo; while Bishop Leonder took his departure on a pious 
embassy to Constantinople, to solicit the active support of the 
fioman Emperor against the King in Spain. The ever-ready 
Snevians took advantage of the opportunity to rise once more 
in revolt, and the Imperial forces reoccupied Cordova. But 
Lcoi^d was not unequal to the occasion. He marched first 
against Mir, the rebel King of the Suevians, and reduced him 
to complete submission. He further laid the foundations of 
a frontier town, on whose site now stands the modern city of 
^^toiia, as a permanent defence against the wild tribes that 
inhabited the neighbouring mountains of the north-west. The 
Imperial troops, bribed by Leovgild, abandoned the cause of 
fai> rebel son, and the king held his own in the south-east He 
ledoced insu^ent Merida' to sabjection. He reasoned yet 
more earnestly with his unhappy son ; and when all his entreaties 
Droved of no avail, he besieged him in his vice-regal capital of 
Seville, where he kept him a prisoner with his rebel army for 
nearly two years. 

llie betrothal of Ermengild's* younger brother Reccared, 
to another Prankish princess, Rigunthis, daughter of Chilperie, 
King of Neustria, was at least diplomatically more successfiil 
than the marriage with the unhappy Ingunthis. And embassies 
from Leovgild on the subject of the coming of the young 
princess to Spain served to ward off any hostile combinations 

' bmengjld ii uid to have uluallj hdd hii coqrt for some time at MeriiU. 

* De Rffmana ReligieHe. 

' And strack ■ medal in honour of the victory, Fiord, Midallai, iiL, iSn. 

*Tbebelrotbalof Brmengild and that of Reccared uE laid {tfti/. Fraiu.. it., 
tf) to have been negMialed at the lame time, about 57a. Chilperie, tbougb a 
Frank, ins alwajv a tarn allf of LeovgikL 
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between Chilperic and Childebert, the brother of IngunthU, or 
her uncle Gunthram of Burgundy. 

Ermengild at length escaped from Seville, and made hil- 
way to Cordova, and thence to the neighbouring town of 
Ossetus,^ where he took refuge in a church, and sought, with 
many protestations of repentance and amendment, to implore 
the mercy and forgiveness of his father. Reccared, his younger 
brother, was the bearer of his message ; and he appears to have 
behaved with remarkable kindness and discretion. Leovgild, 
with the generosity of greatness, at once promised pardon, 
received the professing penitent with fatherly affection, and 
visited his crimes with no further chastisement than the loss of 
his vice-royalty. 

It is not perhaps surprising that Leovgild should now have 
looked with some disfavour on the persons and offices of the 
Roman or Catholic clergy in his dominions. And as political 
rebels rather than as religious dissenters, they were made to 
feel the weight of his resentment. We hear of priests perse- 
cuted, of prelates dispossessed, of churches plundered. But 
we must remember that the good and the evil deeds of this 
most Arian king are known to us only through the writings of 
his most Catholic opponents.^ To his son, at least, no harshness 
was displayed, and the vanquished rebel was provided with a 
befitting establishment in honourable retirement at Valencia. 

But the vain and faithless Ermengild was not to be won 
by kindness. To such natures as are incapable of gratitude, 
generosity is but weakness. And Ermengild acted after his 
kind. Within a year of his pardon, he had made use of his 
freedom to invite the Franks to cross the Pyrenees, and cany 
their arms into Spain ; and he had contracted a new alliance 

^ Ossetus is referred to in Masdeu, vol vi. , p. 374 : Inscription No. X094. 
The town appears to have enjoyed the Roman title of '* Julia Constantia **. 

* John of Biclara, whose chronicle is our best authority for the greater part of 
the reign of Leovgild, was himself an exile for his faith. This most worthy monk, 
bishop and histonan, was born about A.D. 540 at Santarem (Scalabis), m Lusi- 
tania, and is said to have passed seventeen years in study at Constantinople, 
" urbs ref(ia ". Returning to Spain about 576, he seems to have suffered persecu* 
tion from the Arians of B^ircelona in the time of Leovgild. After the accession of 
Reccared, and the triumph of Leander. he founded the Monastery of Biclara, near 
Tarragona, about 585. composing a special rule for the monks. He was appointed 
Bishop of Gerona in 5Q1, and di«l about 69a 

His chronicle embraces twenty-three years, 567-589, written probably in 590, 
and is marked by singular fairness and impartiality, especially as regards Uie 
character and acts of Leovgild, under whom he suffered persecution, and who is 
only mentioned by the Catholic bishop in terms of admiration. See Esp, Sag. , 
vi., 360. 
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with the Imperialists, who were to receive a large accession of 
temtory in his Other's kingdom as the price of their assistance 
in a new revolt. Ingunthis, who had heen included in the 
paidnn of her hushand, was confided to the care of the Imperial 
oommander at Carthi^^ena; and Ermengild, with his Romans 
and rebels^ was marching northwards to join his forces with 
those of the invading Franks, when he was captured at Tarraco 
bj Sisebert, one of his father's officers, and thrown into prison, 
where he was shortly afterwards executed as a rebel. 

The nStotj of the Arian bishop who visited him in his 
dungeon, and who, finding his ministrations rejected, magnified 
the insult to the king, and so procured the immediate murder 
of the prince, not as a traitor but as a heretic, is sufficiently 
chaiacteristic of the times. And it is but one of the many 
that have grown up round the pious memory of the unfortunate 
pnnoe, the edifying horrors of whose saintly end have been 
enlaiged upon by successive historians. John of Biclara and 
G r eg or y of Tours refer to the death of Ermengild in half-a-dozen 
woida. Isidore does not mention it at all. The only authority 
for the ghastly and miraculous incidents which are recorded in 
the Martyrologies is a dialogue of Pope Gregory the Great, who 
never set foot in Spain, and who, as the friend and companion 
of Leander during his exile or mission at Constantinople pro 
jSdei Fingoihomm^ presents himself as a witness at once 
ignorant and necessarily prejudiced. It would be 
unbecoming to say more of the testimony of the only man who 
has earned the double title of sanctity and of greatness, but 
that it has failed to convince his more critical if less distin- 
gniihed posterity.^ 

For a son to compass the death of his father has ever been 
aooonnted a crime more grave than that of the ordinary 
morderer. For a citizen unaggrieved to take up arms against 
his sovereign, is more than common rebellion. For a royal 
prinee to eall in the foreigner in arms against his own country, 
is move than common treason. Yet Ermengild takes a place 



Gregory, Dialojgue tii., 31. The Dialogue commences : *' I have learned 
of many things which came from Spain ". See the edition of the Dialogue by Mr. 
Cdleridgie, pp. 181, iS^ for the details of his execution and the '* mighty 
fmgmg that was heard at his body"; "the night burning lamps that were 
seen at the place. b¥ leason whereof his body, as of him that was a martyr, was 
worthily worshipped by all Christian people".' It is worthy of remark that Gregory 
speaks of the martyr as " King Hermen^ld". Gregory resided at Constantinople 
as ^ocrisiarimt or envoy to the Irapenal court, nrst of Pope Benedict I., and 
afteiwards, at the time oi the visit 01 Leander, of Pope Pelagius, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the Papacy in 59a 

VOL. I. 6 
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not among the traitors, but among the martyr saints of 
country, more orthodox than Viriatus, and scarcely less holy 
than St. James. ^ For the career of Ermengild found &vour in 
the sight of an in&llible judge. And Pope Sixtus V. perpetu- 
ated the memory of his many virtues by a formal canonisation. 
Many are the recorded miracles wrought by his powerful 
intercession, and a single bone of Saint Ermengild forms one 
of the most precious of the relics preserved for the adoration of 
the faithful in the Cathedral Church at Saragossa.^ 

The Imperial troops seem to have returned to their cities 
after the prince's death, without further troubling Leovgtld; 
and the widowed Ingunthis was sent with her in&nt son 
Athanagild to the Imperial capital at Constantinople. Ingunthis 
died on the journey, but Athanagild lived to reach the shores 
of the Bosphorus, where he was kindly treated by the Emperor 
Maurice, and thus happily passes out of the history of the 
times. 

The projected marriage between Reccared and Regunthis 
had been broken off, partly on account of the death of her fiither 
Chilperic in 584, and partly from the reluctance of her relatives 
to part with her rich dowry.^ And Gunthram of Burgundy, 
freed from the restraint of Chilperic, although the promptitude 
of Leovgild had deprived him of the all-important co-operation 
of Ermengild in Spain, declared war against the Arian Goths, 
and laid siege to Nismes and Carcassonne, two of the northern- 
most towns in the dominion of the Visigoths. Reccared, dis- 
patched by his father at the head of an army, acquitted himself 
with skill as well as valour, drove off Gunthram and his nephew 
Childebert, the leaders of the Franks, secured the northern 
frontier, and returned in triumph to Toledo. 

His father, in the meantime, had undertaken a most suc- 
cessful campaign against the Suevians. Mir, the first ally of 
Ermengild, had been defeated and subdued by Leovgild some 
time before. But on the death of that leader, during Ermen- 

1 See Morales, Cron, Gen., iii., 79; Butler's Lives o/Saints^ sub. Hermengild, 
and the Breviary of Span. Church, 13th April. 

' See Gregory of Tours, Hist, Franc, vi., 43. Ermeugild was not recognised 
as a martyr for some three hundred years after his death, EspaHa Sagrada, xvi., 
373. Nor was he canonised until 1585 by Sixtus V. , at the solicitation of Philip II. 
See, on the question ^nerally, Gorres, in the Zeitschrifl fUr Hist. Theolog., 1873. 
St. Ermengild's Day is 13th April. 

> The way in which first the treasure, and afterwards the Princess, were stopped 
on their way from Paris to Narbonne is characteristic and amusing. See Gr^ory 
of Tours, op, cit. , vi. 45. 
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I's rebellion, two rival kings had asserted their claims to the 
mooaichjof the turbulent tribe, and Leovgild, taking advantage 
of their dissensions, and glad to make an end of such chrom'c 
rebels, marched into the heart of Gallicia. In a brief campaign, 
he soccessfully defeated both the rival kings, Eboric and Andeca, 
who, with shaven heads and monkish habits, were sent to pass 
the remainder of their days in the convenient shelter of a 
monasteiy; while the victor received the submission of their 
subjects, who had continued for a hundred and seventy-seven 
years, ever conquered, but ever independent, a thorn in the side 
of the Visigothic monarchy. A fleet dispatched by Gunthram 
to the assistance of the Suevians, was at the same time routed 
off the coasts of Gallicia by the Visigothic king, who, with a 
few vessels hastily equipped, entirely destroyed the Prankish 
squadnML^ 

It is admitted by the most uncompromising Churchmen that 
LeovgOd was a great, if not an orthodox king. His vigorous 
heresy is on the whole somewhat tenderly dealt with by 
Catholic historians. And the story of his conversion to the 
principles of Athanasius a few days before his death in 586, 
may bie taken as a species of tribute to his merits, suggested by 
the very natural desire to preserve the memory of the greatest 
of the Visigothic sovereigns of Spain from future condemnation. 
Bat however he died, it is certain that Leovgild while he lived 
was one of the ablest of the Gothic rulers of Spain, and the first 
who maintained anything like regal pomp and splendour at his 
Court. Of the magnificence of his apparel, of his golden crown, 
of his jewelled sceptre, of the gorgeous throne on which he pre- 
sided 9t the assembly of the State Council, we have abundant 
contemporary record. The coins which bear his image, crowned, 
first of his race, with the insignia of royalty, are to be found in 
every collection. As a general he was rarely unsuccessful. As 
a builder of cities he was more a Roman than a Goth. As a 
legislator he added many new laws to the statute book of 
Spain.' As an administrator he first introduced a regular 
system of finance into the kingdom, which was maintained 
almost to our own days. But the true greatness of Leovgild 

' It is stnuige bow every Visigothic king completely subdued these Suevians, 
and bow they continued ever unsubdued, until their successors, or the guests of 
their oorthem descendants, really subdued Spain. (Although in this case the 
Soevian monarchy actually was destroyed, to be revived no more. — H.) 

' He reformed and added considerably to the code of Alaric, and thus en- 
deavonred to conciliate the Hispano-Roman part of his subjects from whom he 
difiered in idifioo. — H. 
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was his moral courage. In spite of all his political and domestic 
difficulties, aggravated a thousand-fold by the opposition of the 
greatest power in his kingdom — already, perhaps, the greatest 
power in the world — he never flinched from his policy of firm 
and resolute government, by which he brought peace and union 
to the greater part of his dominions. He strove, and strove not 
in vain, to blend into one great people Goths and Suevians and 
Romans — Spaniards of every tribe and every origin. He ad- 
ministered equal justice to alL His more politic son took a 
shorter cut to union, and grasping at the shadow, let slip the 
substance of power. And if Reccared is called the first of the 
Catholics, Leovgild may fiiirly be styled the last of the Visigoths 
in Spain. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE GREAT METROPOLITANS. 

(587—672.) 

I. — Reccwred. 

Reccarkd succeeded to a kingdom — Arian, Visigothic^ German. 
But the Teutons had not lived for nigh on two hundred years in 
the most Roman province of the Empire vrithout having them- 
selves become largely Romanised. 

In two centuries [b.c. 208 — b.c. 19] the native barbarian of 
Spain had become a loyal Roman citizen, by the immense 
influence of the metropolis. In two centuries [a.d. 410 — a.d. 
600] the foreign heretic became a devoted Roman Catholic by 
the more powerful influence of the Church. And Reccared, 
who did not possess the lion heart of his father, but who read 
the signs of the times with a surer judgment, saw that in Spain 
—ever superbly Roman — the rule of Arianism was doomed, and 
that it were wisest to accept the inevitable. 

The conditions of Gothic society had indeed greatly changed 
since Atawulf led his free northmen across the eastern Pyrenees. 
The small freeholders had almost ceased to exist. The great 
middle class of the nation had sunk to a condition of something 
like serfdom, if not of actual slavery. And although until the 
year 652 lawful marriage between Roman and Visigoth was for- 
bidden by law in Spain, there is no doubt that at the time of 
its l^^l authorisation under Recceswind, the races were already 
largely mingled ; and further, that the great mass of pure- 
blooded Visigoths had become profoundly influenced by their 
Roman neighbours. Reccared indeed assumed the Imperial 
Roman title of Flavius, which was used by all his successors.^ 



1 We see the Teuton endeftvooring eveiywhere to identify himself with the 
sjrstem be overthrew. The Lombard lungs when they renounced their Arianism 
styled thenudires Flavii. Bryce, Hofy Roman Empire, p. 45 ; and ibid. , pp. 
ao-«3. 
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The great land-owning nobles, on the other hand, had 
maintained a good deal of their ancient Gothic independence, 
with some loss of their Gothic virtue ; and had beconae more 
powerful than ever ; more wealthy and less warlike ; more tur- 
bulent and less loyal. Independent to the last, and ever 
aggressively Teutonic, even when most Roman, they defied the 
power of the kings, whom they elected, and hardly submitted 
themselves to the bishops, whom they feared. 

The clergy, recruited largely from the common folk, found 
themselves more and more dnwn to that form of worship which 
was at once the religion of the Spanish people and of the 
Roman world ; and the domestic persecution of Leovgild was of 
a nature to encourage resistance, and to give to the adherents 
of a powerful and growing communion the cheap and attrac- 
tive glory of bloodless martyrdom. Leovgild had maintained 
his position both against his aggressive nobles and his ag- 
gressive clerics. But his own son had fallen in the struggle. 
Reccared was &in to secure a victory over an unconquerable 
aristocracy by the assistance of an unconquerable Church. It 
was no doubt a masterpiece of statecraft ; it may have been 
even a political necessity. But it laid the foundation of most of 
the evils which have for thirteen centuries, in the days of her 
greatness as in the days of her decline, afflicted and disgraced 
the kingdom of Spain.* Reccared accordingly declared himself 
a Catholic, put to death Sisibert, the executioner of his rebel 
but orthodox brother,^ and summoning a Council or Synod of 
Arian bishops in January, 5S7, he induced many of the assembled 
prelates to embrace the religion of their sovereign. But this 
obsequiousness was by no means unrver^al, and an invasion of 
Septimania by the Franks, under Duke Desiderius, is said to 
have been promoted by a dissatisfied Arian ecclesiastic. Religious 
animosity was not over scrupulous in the sixth century. The 
invasion, however, seems to have been easily repulsed, and for 
the next two years Reccared had leisure to devote himself to the 
great work of the conversion of the Visigoths to the faith of the 
Romans in Spain. 

The king worked without violence and without haste ; 
patiently, prudently, firmly. He invited both Arian and 
Catholic prelates to take part in friendly theological discussions 

1 Til? Visigotbic king, in [he polile jargon of the present day, had dished 
his Visigoihic nobles. And in less Iban a cenluiy Visigolhic kings and Visigolbtc 

* Mtrie lurfiirimi ftrimifur, John of Biclara. Cttvn. 
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in his presence. He restored to the Catholic churchea the 
treasure of which they hsd been deprived in the reign of 
Leovgild. He showed himself just snd liberal, clement and 
even generous to all. He, of course, chastised the Cantabrians. 
He received Leander, not only without reproach, but with 
respect, on hiB return to Spain from Byzantium. 

And at length, the people being well disposed to his person, 
and prepared as &r as possible for the great cbanite, be summoned 
the Third Council of Toledo, in 5sg, when, aner a good deal 
of prefatory explanation and argument, he formally announced 
himself a convert to the Catholic faith, and called upon his 
entire people to follow his example.^ 

This declaration or Confession of Faith was received with 
applause; and the Council, under the presidency of Leander, 
drew up a reply, in which all the members asserted their 
renunciation of Arianism, and their conversion to Catholicism, 
and no less than twenty-three several anatheraiu were formulated 
against those who remained in the ancient faith of the Visigoths. 
In spite of the opposition of the Arian nobility, abetted by 
the queen-mother Goswintha, and certain Gothic protestors 
throughout the country, the great bulk of the people were con- 
tent at once to follow their king's example ; and Spain, if it re- 
mained partly Gothic in blood, became entirely Roman in religion. 

The proceedings of this ever-celebrated Council were signed 
by no less than sixty-seven bishops, with only five lay Palalinet 
or great officers of state. Leander, the en-rebel, presided. 
Leander, indeed, was the hero of the hour, the first of the 
ecclesiastical rulers of Spain. 

Bom in the province of Carthagena, between 535 and 540, 
the son of one Severianus, an Imperial Greek ^ or Roman, 
settled at New Carthage, Leander was the elder brother of the 
yet more celebrated Isidore, and is said, on very doubtful 
authority, to have been the brother-in-law of King Leovgild.' 

■ REccared is said ID have senl an embass)' lo Gregory the deal, soon a/ler 
Ibe sitting of the Council, lo announce bis conversion lo Catholidsm, and lo ask 
for Ibe i^um of a copy of the ireaty concluded between Alhanagild and (he £m- 

Eot JuslinUn with regard to the Imperial dominion in Spain, which seems to 
■e been deposited at Rome. Gregory refused to give up the papjirs, but senl 
instead, probably in 599, a fragment oftbe true Cross, a Unit of Ibe chains thai 
had bound St. John the Baptisi. and some tiairs from t be head of SL Peter. 

■ The name lender, like iiiOort, is oT course Greek. 

> His sister Fulgentia is said to have been the first wife of Leovgild, and 
the mother of Ermengild and Reccared. Goswintha, tbe queen of whom we 
hear so much, was t^eovgild's second wife, and the widow of tus predecessor King 
Alhanagild. 
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At an early age, about the year 575, he was raised to the 
Metropolitan See of Seville, where he was distinguished above 
all other Churchmen of his day by his zeal, his ambition and his 
marvellous eloquence. Of the part that he played in the re- 
bellion of Ermengild, of his mission or flight to Constantinople, 
and his intimacy with the great Benedictine Gregory, the 
apocrisiarius of Pelagius and Benedict, we have already spoken. 
Leander was essentially a man of action, enthusiastic, restless, 
reckless. A man of words rather than a man of books : he has 
contributed nothing to the literature of his times ; a man of 
deeds even more than a man of words : he changed the religion 
of Spain. ^ 

Eighteen months after the Council of Toledo, Leander pre- 
sided over the first S3niod of Seville. To record the various 
dogmatic decrees of such assemblies would be both tedious and 
unprofitable. But one of the canons of this provincial Synod 
casts so strange a light upon the state of society at the time — 
social, ecclesiastical and moral — that it is worthy at least of 
passing notice. Ecclesiastics it would seem had been already 
forbidden to keep women servants in their houses ; and Leander 
and his provinciid clergy ordained as a punishment for all such 
Churchmen as persist^ in disregarding this prohibition, that 
the servants of the offenders should be sold as slaves, and the 
proceeds of the sale handed over to the poor. A doubly 
virtuous supplement to the alms of the Faithful ! a terrible 
punishment for the disobedient Priest! 

The affection of Gregory for Leander continued throughout 
their lives, and in 599 the bishop was gratified by the coveted 
distinction ^ of the sacred PalUutn at the hand of the Pope, an 
honour of which the precise significance is discussed with much 
acrimony by ecclesiastical historians. But Leander did not live 
long to enjoy his new position, whatever it may have been ; he 
died at the end of the year 599> or at latest in 600, leaving his 
bishopric and his supremacy in Spain to his brother Isidore. 
Their younger sister, Florentina, who was the superioress, or, 
rather, it must have been, the visitor, of no less than forty 
convents, survived Leander but two years, and died in 603. 

Reccared's public profession and record of orthodoxy did not 
save the country from another Prankish invasion almost im- 

^ That he was largely instrumental in changing the religion of the Grothic 
rulers is true ; but it must not be forgotten that three-quarters of the population 
of the country were of Hispano-Roman blood and were opposed to Arianism. — H. 

' Montalembert, cp. cit,, ii., 13a. 
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mediately after the meeting of the Council in 589. The Frank 
was no less covetous of the territories of the Catholic than of 
the Arian neighbour ; and after some fruitless negotiations, in 
the cx>urse of which Reccared secured the neutrality of Childe- 
bert and Bninhilda by a handsome subsidy, Gunthram invaded 
Septimania. If ecclesiastical law was enfeebling the Visigoths, 
the arm of Reccared was certainly not shortened by his new 
theology. He marched across the Pyrenees on the first news 
of Gunthram's appearance on his northern frontier, and inflicted 
on him, near Carcassonne, so crushing a defeat that no frirther 
operations were attempted against Spain by any Prankish power 
ter many years.' Against the Imperial troops in the south he 
was less successful ; nor was he spared the inevitable victory 
over the mountaineers of Cantabria, before his death at Toledo 
in 601.^ 

The reign of Reccared bridges over, as it were, the vast gulf 
that lies between the old Visigothic and the new Catholic 
kingdom — between the Walliaa and the I.eovgilds of a militant 
State, and the Sisenands and the Erwigs of a dominant Church ; 
between Alaric thundering at the gates of Rome, and Roderic 
fleeing before the Saracens on the Guadalete. 



II, — I^dore ofSemUe. 

Of the eighteen Gothic kings who reigned, if they did not 
mle, from the death of Reccared to the conquest and occnpa- 
tion of Spain by the Arabs, there is but little to be said. The 
real sovereigns of the country were the bishops and clergy of 
Romish Spain. And of all these, the greatest name was that 
of Isidore of Seville.* The youngest brother of the master- 
ful Leander, by whom he was brought up on the death of his 
parents, Isidore gave early proof [of uncommon intelligence, no 
less than of extraordinary diligence in bis studies. Relegated 
by family prudence, if not by fraternal jealousy, to the seclusion 
of a monastery, the youth grew up a student, and a recluse — 
entirel/ subject to his elder brother — until, on Leander's death 
in 600, Isidore was called frvm the cloister to succeed him as 

I One of his commanders in Ibis Seplimanjan expedition wu Dia Claudiut, 
nid t? Mr. Oman [Enteft, 476-918. p. ifs), to have been "(he first nun of 
RcKnan blood promoted to high ranli by > Visigothic king ". C/. Rome;, iL , 1 j?. 

• Isidore, Hill, dt Stg. Gmk. 

* Lucu Tudeosis, I'll. S. lador.; BolUod, torn, i., April, p. 331. 
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Metropolitan of Seville, where he reigned with a not unkindly 
rule till his death in 636. 

Very different were the characters and dispositions of these 
two almost equally famous brothers. Leander was eloquent, 
unscrupulous, ambitious, restless— a man of the world. Isidore 
was learned, punctilious, contented, gentle — a man of the 
cloister. Both were devoted to their Church, and jealous of 
its privileges. Both took their places as presidents of councils 
and rulers of kings ; but Leander was a rebel ; Isidore was at 
least ever loyal to Spain. Isidore has left behind him a com- 
plete library of works on almost every subject of study, human 
or divine — an encyclopaedia of early learning.^ Leander has left 
nothing behind him but his reputation — and the Catholicism of 
Spain. ^ 

Of the writings of Isidore — U dernier savant du monde ancien 
— as Montalembert not unhappily calls him, the most famous 
and the most comprehensive was the Etymologies, or Origins 
of Things, one of the most famous books of study of the 
Middle Ages ; the most beautiful was perhaps the Mozarabic 
Liturgy, the admiration and the study of Ximenes. But un- 
questionably the most valuable is his History of the Goths, 
Historia de regibus Golhorum Wandalorum el Suevorwn, which, 
though its compass is brief, and its LAtinity ungraceful, is not 
only the best, but in some cases the only authority we have for 
many important events in Gothic history. Inferior to Julian 
in literary skill, and to Leander in political and administrative 
ability, Isidore is undoubtedly the greatest writer, as well as 
the greatest Churchman, of Visigothic Spain, and one of the 
worthiest saints in her calendar. 

Liuva 11., who succeeded his father Reccared in 601 as titular 
King of the Visigoths,^ was murdered in 603 by his si 



> Arts, sdences, grammar, rheloric, diaieclica. melapbysks, arilhmelic, polilio, 
geometry, music, astronomjr. physics, nalura] history, archileciute, painting, 
mililary and naval tactics, sbipbuilding, and all things on earth, in the sea and in 
the heavens, are said by Loluente to have been treated of by Isidore. Lafuente, 
ii., p. 519. 

As to the so-called Decretals of Isidore, embodied in the Roman Canon Law 
by Pope Nicholas I. , it is generally recognised that S. Isidoie of Seville had no 
share in their preparation. See Milman. Latin Chrislianitr, vol. ii.,pp. 373-380. 

t Montalembert, ii., k>4. See Oianam, Civiliialioi CkritUfite chti lei 
Francs, chapter ii. ; Baillel, JugemenI dti Saiianti. ii., aoa; S. de Sacy, Noliees 
« ««».,-«. e,... .n. ™., m. iv.. ismj 

'The Visigothic liingi never look the t\Ae of King (^ Spain ; they wercalwAys 
R^es Viiigoihorvm. 
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Witeric, who was in bia turn assaasinated in 610.' Gundemar, 
the next king, after a reign of two yean, died a natural death 
at Toledo. Sisebut who followed him in (jIS, is said to have 
gained numerous battles in the south of the Peninsula over 
the forces of the Imperial governor Cesarius, and to have 
made an honourable treaty of peace with the Emperor Heraclius, 
■ecuring to the Visigoths a considerable accession of territorj.* 
But he is chiefly remembered for his savage edicts against the 
Jews, who were persecuted even after they had embraced 
Christianity, and who were fain to emigrate or flee in large 
numbers to the north of the Pyrenees. 

Reccared II. reigned but three months ; but to his successor, 
Sirintbila, who sat for no less than ten years on the throne 
of the Visigoths, is due at least the honour of driving the 
remnant of the Imperial troops out of the Peninsula. And 
thus the old Roman territory, reconquered by Justinian, was 
won back again from Heraclius, busy iu the far East with his 
Persian wars ; and Spain, already as Roman as Italy and far 
more Roman than Byzantium, was finally cut off* from the 
Imperium Romanum in 626.* 

Swinthila was somewhat too independent to please the 
ecclesiastical rulers of his country ; and Sisenand, a bishop's 
man, compassing his overthrow, invited Dagobert, King of tne 
Franks, to invade Spain in support of his own more pious 
pretensions. The Franks naturally accepted the invitation ^ and 
marched as far as Saragossa ; and then, more strangely, finding 
that Swinthila had been already deposed by Sisenand, they 

iWileric was one of the Ariao Gothic Dobles, and the movement which 
resulted in the dealh of Liuva II, and (he elevation of Wileric was mainly AriaD. 
Wileric was deposed and killed bj' a Catholic reactioD anderGundemar. — H, 

* Mariana, lib. vi. , cap. ii. The two facts slated are really connected. 
Kscbui took the fielil against Imperial encronchmenl, which nearly reached the 
banlis of the Guadalquivir. After gaining several successes, he made a treaty with 
Hera:litus, by which the Imperial power was conliited in Spain to the Algarves, on 
condition that Sisebut persecuted (be Jews ; who it bad been foretold would over- 
tbrow Heracliius. — H. 

^According to George of Cyprus, Dairiftio erbis Somaiii (circ. A.ID. 600} 
edited by Ptof. Gelcer in 1B91, a new pivvince, entitled Mauritania Secunda, has 
been formed out of the remnants of the old Mauritania Tingatana and ibe Imperial 
possessions in Spain, including (he Balearic Islands. " It seems probable that 
this last change was later than 590. In that year we find slill a special magisler 
mililum Spania (Comenciolus, ' C. I. L., ii.. 3490); and we may suspect (hat 
Spain's ajinexation to the prefecture of Africa concerned its military as well as its 
civil administration, and that the dukes of whom we hear (e.f., the dm of Malaca, 
605} henceforward obeyed the prefecl a( Canhage, as they bad before obeyed the 
master of soldiers a( Corduba or a( New Cartage." J. B. Bury, in Eng. Hist, 
Revitw, April, 1B94, p. 319. 
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marched back into their own countfy,! not only without turning 
upon the friends who had invited them, but without even 
receiving the stipulated price of their intervention. 

During the reign of SwinthiU [t}21-63l] the supremacy of 
the clergy had remained to some extent in abeyance, nor was 
any Council held in Spain between 589 and 633. But the 
summoning by Sisenand of the Council of 633, which is known 
as the Fourth General Council of Toledo, marks an epoch in 
the history of Spain. For the councillors not only assumed 
the novel right of confirming the election of Sisenand to the 
throne of the Visigoths, but they further decreed that the 
election of all future kings should be subject to the confirmation 
of the bishops ' duly assembled in Council. It was only natural 
that Sisenand, seeking to obtain ecclesiastical sanction of his 
usurpation, and public recognition of the legitimacy of his suc- 
cession, should have submitted himself and his claims to the 
assembled ecclesiastics ; and the bishops of 633 were not slow 
to accept the submission, and declare the legitimacy, of so 
faithful a son of the Church. But the Council was not content 
with the ejterciae of its new power of king-making. It took 
upon itself the still more novel power of excommunication ; and 
the councillors proceeded in their corporate capacity to declare 
Swinthila, his mother, his wife, and all his family " extruded 
from the fellowship of the Catholic Church, and of the whole 
of Christendom ". 

King Sisenand reaped the fruits of his subjection to the 
ecclesiastical authority, to which he had offered so ample a 
recognition ; and he reigned until his death in 636, when he 
was succeeded by Chintila, who submitted himself, in his turn, 
not only to initial recognition, but to much subsequent dicta- 
tion at the hands of succeeding Councils. Chintila, a mild 
monarch, pleased the priests, persecuted the Jews, and died in 
peace in 640. Tulga reigned from 6*0 to 64S, when he was 
relegated to a monastery, somewhat after the fashion of Wambo, 

' A goldfn font which had been given by Aglius to Thorismund after the bailie 
rf CbAlons is said to bave been die price of this Frankish intervention. But 
Sisenand, finding himself already in Buthority on the arrival of the assistance thus 
purchased, refused the promised guerdon ; and King Dagobcrt was compelled to 

'A few laymen, members of the nobiUiy taidenl ai tbe king's court, were 
also included in tbe Councils as Falatinti, and are supposed to be the GarJingi. 
whose status and attributes have pniiled so many writers upon the period, Dahn, 
afud Mr. Hodgkin, Eng. Hist. Reoinn, vol ii., 333. 
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to make way for a new king of more vigorous mould, Chindas- 
winth, a successful conspirator at the age of seventy-nine, who 
prolonged his vigorous and masterlul rule until his death in his 
ninety-first year. And if he punished the rebellious nobles, 
and coerced the impatient clergy, and made all Spain feel that 
the sword of state was once again wielded by a master hand, 
Chindaswinth was no vulgar tyrant, but the greatest of the 
Visigothic legislators of Spain. 

The Visigothic kings were nothing if not law-given. The 
first code is said to have been compiled by orders of Euric, and 
to have been the foundation of the celebrated Breviarium 
Alaridanium, which was prepared and published by Alaric 11. 
but a short time before his defeat and death at " Poictiers " in 
506.' This Breviarium, though written in Latin, anil largely 
founded upon the Theodosian code — published by Theodosius 
n. in 439— was intended for the use rather of the Goths 
than of the Romans in the Visigothic kingdom, and was accom- 
panied by a highly interesting InterpreUUio or explanation of 
the Roman law for the benefit of the Romano^othic people. 

From the death of Alaric to the death of Athanagild little 
was added to the provisions in the Breviarium. But Leovgild 
was undoubtedly a zealous and intelligent law-giver ; and Mr. 
Dahn is of opinion that the early code known as the Anliqua 
was the work of his son Reccared. Every succeeding king, 
with or without the intervention of the Ecclesiastical Council, 
appears to have added something to the Corput Jurit until the 
promnlgation of the Lex Viiigothorum, within half a century of 
the final destruction of the monarchy in Spain.^ 

If the Breviarium is due to Alaric, and the Anliqva to 
Reccared, the Lex Visigothorum was mainly the work of Chindas- 
winth, who put an end at length to the conflict of laws which 
still existed in his dominions by a fusion of the Roman and the 
Visigothic systems of jurisprudence, and the publication of the 
legal unity of the two nations who dwelt on the soil of Spain,* 

■ The promulgalion of Ihe lasl exlension or edilion of the code is said to have 
been by Egtea wiibin less Ihan a doien yean befoie [be end ; but Chindaswinth 
■as Ibe true aulhot and publisbei of (he Le^ Viiigolkiiriiiii ; and, according to 
Mr. Hodgkin. divides with his xin. Recceswintb. the bonour of being considered 
the Visigothic Justinian, (although Egica with (he aid of the Fourteenth Council of 
Toledo drew up and promulgated the great code the fiuni Gu^o. — H). Snf, 
Hist. Ifevitv/, voL. ii,, p. sis. 

■ It is sometimes referred to ta the Breoiarium Anianittm, from (he name ai 
the Ld[iii secretary wbo prepared it. 

' A Isief account of some of tbe more salient features <S tbeir laws and of 
those who administered (hem will be found in tbe Appendix, Tkt Lamt if Ik* 
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The use of the Breviarium of Alaric was abolished^ and the Lex 
Fisigoihorutn, containing a larger infusion of the Roman elements 
into the old Gothic code, was pronounced the only code of 
laws for the united population of Spain. But Chindaswlnth, 
vigorous and clear-sighted as he was, lived too late in the 
history of his race. Within little over half a century, the 
Visigoth had ceased to rule in the Peninsula, and the Lex 
Fisigoihorutn had given place to the simpler legislation of the 
Koran. 

ReccesMrinth, who was associated by his &ther with him in 
the administration of the kingdom, succeeded him at his death, 
and devoted a great part of his attention during his peaceful 
reign of over twenty years to the promulgation and mainten- 
ance of his laws. But Recceswinth was but a poor successor ^ to 
the bold and masterful Chindaswinth ; and the best that can 
be said of him, perhaps, is that he gave practical effect to his 
father's declaration of legislative union, by his celebrated 
decree permitting the lawful marriage of the Roman with the 
Visigoth in Spain. 

Saint Ildefonso, who was raised to the Metropolitan throne 
of Toledo in 658, was probably more powerful, and is certainly 
more famous than any of his royal contemporaries. For not 
only did Ildefonso, the most distinguished of the pupils of 
Isidore, rule over Spain for ten years, after the manner of his 
episcopal predecessors, but he is said to have enjoyed the more 
extraordinary favour of a personal visit from the Blessed Virgin ; ^ 
and he is still venerated, second only in honour to Saint James 
of Compostella, amongst the patron saints of Spain. 

Visigoths, printed at the end of the present volume. For the few lines that I have 
added to the present chapter upon the preparation and promulgation of the code, 
I have consulted Montesauieu, Esprit des lois, lib. xxviii. ; Daroud-Oghlou, 
Histoire de la Legislation des anciens Germains (Berlin, 184 0, tom. i.. pp. 1-2 16; 
Savigny, Geschickte des romiscken Rechts, vol. ii. ; Dahn, Konige der Germanen^ 
vol. vi., and Westgothische Studien, and finally a most interesting article in the 
English Historical Review, vol. ii., pp. 212-234, by Mr. Hodgkin, to which I am 
indebted for many valuable suggestions about the Visigothic period generally. 

^ Recceswinth was devout if not moral, licet Jlagitiosus, tamen bene monitus, 
Isidore of Beja, c. 15. 

^A legend, says Ehmham, received with the fullest asstvanoe of faith, not by 
the vulgar, but by the most learned and critical, not by the stupid Garibay and the 
credulous Morales, but by the sceptical Ferreras and the able Masdeu. Dunham, 
i., 2x9. The story may be found in the fullest detail in Morales, tom. iii., folio 
158 et seq. 

That Ildefonso should have written a treatise De Virginitate S. A/arias was 
only becoming; and his De Viris illustribuSt a continuation of the work of 
Isidore, is of considerable interest and value. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHURCH AND STATE. 

(A.D. 672—701). 

I. — Wamba, 

On the death of Recceswinth in September^67^,HJb*-<:hoice 
of the nobles ' fell upon one of their numher.ia Uotn of gentle, 
but not of princely birth, well advanced in years, renowned 
for his prudence, his faithfulness, his military skill— '" 
perhaps the best known though not the greatest <" 
Visigothic kings who reigned in the Peninsula. Vvhen the 
result of the &ee election was conveyed to Wamba, he declined 
the honour, and long withstood the entreaties of his electors ; 
and it is said that nothing but threats of personal violence 
induced him to waive his objections to wear a crown. 

The Gothic nobility, " who had acquired the execrable 
habit of killing their kings," seem to have been equally ready 
to adopt heroic measures with those who refused to reign ! 
But as soon as Wamba was fairly crowned at Toledo — no 
ecclesiastical council was summoned to affirm his election by 
his peers — he showed that he bore not in vain the sword 
with which he had been so forcibly girt. 

Gothic Gaul, or Septimania,' the only territory beyond the 
geographical limits of Spain that at all times acknowledged 
the rule of the Visigothic kings, was the weak spot in their 
dominion. The tribes that inhabited the mountains of Cantabria 
indeed were ever unsubdued ; but they were not to be feared 
at any great distance from their own boundaries. They were. 



'Or of Ihe preUWs uumbled with Ibe Palalines in [h(r village of Oenicoi 
near Valladolid. where Kecceswinlh had died ; in accordance wilh the decrees of 
the Eighth Council of Toledo, which Reoxswinth had summoned.— H. 

* The old colony of the Septimani or loldieis of the StvtHik Legion. See 
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no doubt, & tbom in the ride of every niler of Spain, but they 
constituted no danger to the monuchy. But the rich and 
fertile province of Septinuinia had all Europe as a possible 
depredator — or aa a possible ally — and was ever specially coveted 
by the neighbouring kings of Prankish Gaul. The original 
seat of the Visigothic Government had been left far away from 
the new centre of gravity, by the change of royal residence 
from Toulouse to Toledo, and was separated after the victory of 
Clovis from the great bulk of the Visigothic dominion to the 
south of the scientific frontier of the Pyrenees ; and it is a truly 
remarkable fact that amid Uie wars and politics of the sixth 
and seventh centuries, this favoured land of rich cities, of broad 
rivers, of fertile fields, with its Roman citizens and its Imperial 
traditions — this Naboth's vineyard of the Gaul — should have 
remained for three turbulent centuries ever subject to the 
Visigothic kings at distant Toledo. 

Almost as soon as Wamba was crowned, hi received the 
news that one Hilderic, governor of Nismes, hod been pro- 
claimed king of the Goths by Gunhild, bishop of Magalona. 
This northern pretender was supported by a large number of 
the Jews, who had fled from Spain to avoid persecution, and to 
whose detestable race and religion Bishop Gunhild showed 
himself, no doubt, for the time, exceedingly lenient. But the 
position of the rebels was soon both strengthened and com- 
plicated by the arrival of a certain Paul, a Roman Dtuc, or 
military leader, most probably from Africa, who had been 
entrusted by Wamba with the leadership of the army despatched 
against Hilderic in the north. For Paul, instead of overttirow- 
ing the rebels, persuaded them to join him in a still larger 
rebellion j and far from compelling Hilderic to acknowledge 
Wamba, he compelled him to acknowledge Paul as king of the 
Visigoths. 

" He who will not," says the proverb, "sends ; he who will, 
goes." ' And it was high time for Wamba to make bis ap- 
pearance in person in Gothic Gaul. But Wamba was at tlie 
moment engaged in the time-honoured practice of chastising 
the Cantabrians. Upon this occasion the chastisement, if 
not sharp, was certainly short, for it is said to have been 
accomplished in seven days ; and then Wamba marched north- 
west through Calahorra and Huesca and Barcelona, upon the 
strong city of Gerona, which yielded immediately on his 

iQuemqaer, roe: quem nao qner, muidar—Pffrlugiieseftweri, 
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approach. No success could have been more complete. 
Within a few da^ of his arrival on the aorthem slopes of 
the PjTenees, most of the Septimanian cities had opened their 
gates, and acknowledged Wamba as their rightful sovereign. 
The combination of the ex-king HOderic, the rebel bishop, 
the unhappy Israelites, and preteader Paul from Africa, was 
probably not popular. Narbonne held out for a few days, 
but the town was taken by storm, while a large body of troops 
moved on to besiege Nismes, where the rebels lay strongly 
fortified. Paul made a stout defence, but the arrival of 
Wamba himself, with his troops &eah from their success at 
Narbonne, rendered any further resistance hopeless. The garri- 
son despaired, and the city walls were carried by assault. In 
the celebrated arena of Nismes, still one of the most interesting 
and most perfect of Roman remains in southern Gaul, Paul made 
his last stand. A bishop — not Gunhild — but one Argabad, at 
length interc^ed for the rebels, and Wamba was sufficiently 
generous to spare the lives of the vanquished. The province 
was quickly pacified ; for the rebellion had been personal rather 
than popular ; and though we may be sure the Jews received 
the very fullest measure of punishment for their adhesion to the 
losing side, Wamba displayed on the whole a aoble clemency ; 
and returned in triumph to Toledo, carrying in his train Paul, 
who, with shaven head and a leathern crown, set in mockeiy 
on his brow,' was doomed to a life-long religiotu seclusion in 
expiation of his treachery and his defeat. Thenceforward for 
seven years Wamba reigned in peace, and ruled wisely and well. 
So wisely, indeed, and so fortunately that this brief space of 
time has been ever known to succeeding generations of Spaniards 
as the days of good king Wamba. 

Among the many measures undertaken by the king for the 
defence of his kingdom was the fortification of the city of 
Toledo,' and the preparation and equipment of a fleet in the 
noble harbour of Carthagena. But in spite of all his efforts, 
and even of his early successes in the field, Wamba found his 
degenerate Visigothic subjects sadly averse from a military ser- 
vice, and his celebrated law De hU qui ad betlwn aim vadunt is 
a record not only of the vigour of the sovereign, but of the 

' He apparently suilered Ihe ctutomary puniihoienl of DecahiatiBH or scalping. 
See Appenda on the " Laws of the Visigoths". 

* The omarniealal sloaei and marble decoration of the Roman drcus in the 
neighbourhood are laid to have been used by Wamba — a tive ColA — in the con- 
struction of hii new city wall. Mariana, lib. vi., 6. 
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extraordinary change that two centuries had wrought among 
his subjects. In case of a hostile invasion, every bishop, duke, 
or count, every Commander,^ Vicarius,^ or Ganlingus^ within 
one hundred miles of the scene of action was ordered by this 
law to hasten to the spot with all his followers — slaves, it would 
seem, as well as free dependents. Failing to render prompt 
obedience, the great ecclesiastic was to be banished the realm, 
and his revenues were to be liable to the payment of such a 
fine as the king might think fit to impose ; while the layman, 
whether a noble or freeman of lower degree, was to lose what- 
ever dignity he possessed, and be reduced to the condition of 
a slave. AH this was sufficiently vigorous, and it is not likely 
to have increased the popularity of Wamba, more especially 
with the great ecclesiastics, whose privileges he so little re- 
spected. And in this last attempt to revive anything of the 
old Visigothic spirit in the nation we may see the origin of 
these clerical intrigues which led to the deposition of **good 
king Wamba," and the election of the contemptible Erwig in 
his stead. 

Truly, Roman Spain had wrought a marvellous change in 
her nominal masters, the Visigoths. And the end of their 
mastery, such as it was, was nigh at hand. The rule of the 
priest had emasculated the race. The old manly vigour was 
gone. The sword was despised. The warrior was condemned. 
Dogma reigned supreme. The people had more law than they 
could digest ; and they had not fighting enough for their rugged 
constitutions. There was Roman law, and Gothic law, law 
canon, and law ecclesiastical, the laws of the Councils, and the 
laws of the Synod.* The whole country had become one vast 
Doctor's Commons. 

The Visigoths, who occupied rather than conquered Spain, 
were distinguished among all other races of the world at that 
time by two apparently opposite characteristics — their love of 
fighting, and their regEU*d for written laws — the one evil, the 
other good. Such was the combination. Yet when the evil 
was entirely destroyed by the good, the race decayed, the 
Commonwealth perished. 

^ Thinfaths = Colonel, commander of a thousand ; just as the Turkish Bin- 
bashi. 

* Vicarius = Lieutenant-Colonel, or Vice-Colonel. 
' Palatine noble. 

* See Appendix, " The Laws of the Visigoths". 
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The Moor was already at the gate. And the Roman and 
the Visigoth, the Atbanasian and the Arian, were soon to flee 
tt^ther before a new enemy, and to be glad to take refuge 
with the unconquerable Cantabrian mountaineers — those true 
Spaniards who, after nigh on a thousand years of war&re, re- 
mained yet unsubdued to welcome the remnant of their enemies 
in the day of their distress. 

From henceforth Biscay, Asturias and Gallicia were not only 
the country of the Basques, the Cantabrians, the Celts and the 
Suevians — they became the mother country of the modem 
Spanish people. But the end was not yet, although the mutter- 
ing* of the coming storm * might already be heard, and signs of 
the approaching dissolution were not wanting. The victory of 
Erwig in the palace of Wamba was but the beginning of the 
victory of the Moslem in the land of the Visigoth. 

The rule of Wamba had not been completely pleasing either 
to the bishops or to the nobles. His military successes were 
forgotten ; his military legislation remained. His persecution 
of the Jews had been lukewarm. He is supposed to have 
meddled, or sought to meddle, with the boundaries of the 
episcopal sees.' And at length it became evident that a more 
pliant monarch would be more agreeable to those who bore rule 
ill Spain. The integrity, the valour, tbe moderation of Wamba 
availed him nothing; and a palace intrigue, as usual, produced 
an acceptable successor.^ But the intriguers, impelled by un- 

' It was in the heyday of Wamlw'i power lha.t a. Sarucen fle«, (orerunner of 
those Moorish cruisers so long the terror of tbe Mediterranean, and the special 
scourge of Spain, was seen oS Ihe southern coasL It doe> not *eem that anything 

alibough the number of their vessels is said to have been considerable— 170 accord' 
ing to one autbority, 370 according to another. But they failed to eRect a landing 
at any point of the south-east coast, and many were taken, burned, or sunk t^ 
Warnbas ships before they were finally dispersed in 677. (II is at least TOiy 
questionable whether the Saracens on this occasion did not actually land on Spaniu 

*See£j/aila Sagrada, iv.,and^j/, section ii, of this chapter. 
'Ervigius is said, I know not on what authority, by Galliard (Hiil. di la 
Rivali/i di la France il di FEspagm, i. , s8), to have tieen the grandson of tbe son 
of that son of Ennengild and Ingunthis who was taken to Consuntinople after bis 
father's eiecution. He was in all probability no Goth, hul a true Gnecolus or low 
Roman, the son of one Ardobastes ; and be was bora, it is said, at either Byiantiam 
or Carthagena. He is hardly entitled to the Gothic, albeit most evil-soanding, 
name of E>wlg : and he has been usually spoken of by modem vrriters as £rvigius. 
Bui as be was an adopted Goth long before be was a usurping king, and more 
especially as the last Ronuvn ot Grax^Roman had left Spain before he was bom, 
■ is scarcely worth while to be inconsistent for the sake of a tattcv, and I have 

,-■-.1 hl.v. ',m *n ITnMiiw XJar^aM* #.n*na mu *f h^^ ChapCeTS (*1. i ?) With ttiO 
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wonted scruples, shnnk tma the vwrder of their sovereign ; 
sod & combination of apothecaries and ecclesiastical lawyers 
was devised to hring the reign of good King Wamha to a 
contemptible close. 

On Sunday, 14th April, after the celebration of Mass, a 
potioo was administered to Wamba by the aspiring Erwig. 
The drug took effect. And the king's approaching dissolution 
being made apparent to the palace, he was invested with the 
habit of a mwdc, and his unconscious head was piously shaven, 
in order that his passage to another world might be rendered 
more propitious. But Wamba did not die. The cup had con- 
tained no poison, but a sleeping draught ; and in due time he 
awoke, a frocked and tonsured ecclesiastic, incapable under a 
recent law from sitting upon the throne of the Visigoths ; and 
he was fain to retire to the monastery of Pampliega, near Burgos, 
leaving his crown upon the head of the wily Erwig. It was a 
contemptible close to a worthy reign, contemptible indeed in 
every way. For if all our indignation be reserved for Erwig 
the palatine, and Julian the bishop, we can have but little 
respect for a Gothic king who could submit to be cozened ot 
his kingdom by a change of costume, and who could abandon 
his Gothic subjects to the sacrilegious tricksters who had defiled 
the sacred emblems of the religion of truth in the interests of 
their own worldly pride and covetousness. Had Waroba, in- 
stead of kissing the rod, hanged Flavitu Ervigiiu on the walls of 
his palace, from a gallows higher than that of Haman, and 
banished Julian as lar as the shores of the Euxine, he would 
have died a greater king, and, perhaps, no worse a Christian, 
than he did in the livery of fraud in his ecclesiastical prison at 
Pampliega. The best that can be said of him is that in the 
supreme moment he obeyed the laws of his country. 

The new monarch promptly put himself under the protection 
of the Church. He summoned a Council, the Twelfth of Toledo, 
to meet in January, 6fll, and craving' as a royal suppliant the 
support of the assembled bishops, he was duly recognised, 
authorised, and accepted as king. The well satisfied Fathers 
then proceeded to modify the militaty laws or decrees made by 
Wamba, to remit many of the penalties inflicted upon State 

' The prayer of Ihe supplianl was supported by Ihr™ pieces of documsntary 
evidence : i. A certificate, aiened by (he greai officers of the palace, of ihe religious 
shaviriE and habiting of Wamba. a. A deed of abdication signHl by Wamba 
himself. 3- A letter addressed by Wanuba to Bishop Julian. President of the 
Council, praying that Erwig Tnigbl be anointed king. This was kissing tbe rod 
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oSenden by the Ute monarch ; and, finally, to formalate the 
most complete and savage decree against the Jews in Spain that 
had yet been issued by King or Council. Erwig was glad to 
accept the royal dignity on such easy terms ; and another 
Council, the Thirteenth of Toledo, sitting in 683, after reversing 
all the obnoxious ordinances and decrees which had not been 
repealed by the former Council, restored to their property and 
civil rights all the rebels condemned in the former reign. The 
Council also passed a decree forbidding the imprisonment of 
ecclesiastics hy the royal authority, and proceeded to menace 
with the greater excommunication all persons whomsoever who 
should attempt to injure Ervigius, in person or in property, or 
any member of his &mily. Finally, the complete repeal of 
Wamba's military legislation extinguished the last spark of 
military energy that had been re-kindled in the preceding 
reign. But the protection afforded by two Councils, and the 
condemnation of his enemies in this world and in the next, did 
not serve to reassure the apprehensive Erwig. He adopted 
Egica, a nephew of Wamba, and accorded to him the hand of 
his daughter in marriage ; and at length after binding him by 
an oath of special solemnity to do nothing in any way to injure 
the &mily of Erwig, the supplanter of Wamln retired, like 
Wamba himself into a convent, and Egica reigned in his stead. 

%ica convoked the Fifteenth Council at Toledo in 688, not 
only that it might recognise his own accession, but that it might 
absolve him from his oath to Erwig. And the Council, which 
was ready to bind and loose, not only on earth, but in heaven, 
readily complied with both his petitions. So King Egica 
reigned in peace, and spoiled the family of Erwig with a quiet 
mind, even while he published or promulgated the very last 
edition of the celebrated Laws of the Visigoths.' But Egica 
at the moment of his greatest power was only the second man 
in his dominions. 

Julian, Bishop and Metropolitan of Toledo from 680 to 690, 
was the last great Churchman of Visigothic Spain.^ Like the 
ever celebrated sons of Severianus, Julian was no Goth, though 
a ruler of Goths, not even of Greek nor of Roman blood, hut a 
Jew, whose parents had been converted to Christianity. He 
was bom about the year 645, and early distinguished himself 
by his scholarship, his vigour, and his ambition. The historian 
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&nd panegyrist of Wamba,' he became jealous of the king's 
independence, and impatient of his legislation ; and having 
succeeded Quiricus as Bishop of Toledo in 6S0, he is supposed 
to have been the chief instigator in the treachefy of Erwig. 
As president of the Twelfth Council of Toledo, which he con- 
voked in 681 to approve the immuring of Wamba, and to 
recognise the usurpation of Erwig, Julian at length found scope 
for the display of his commanding powers, and taking his place 
at once as the firat man in Spain, he remained practically 
supreme in Church and State during the reign of two subject 
kings. 

y IL—The Spaniih Church. 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy of Christian Spain was com- 
posed at this time of metropolitans, suffragan bishops, deans, 
priests {Preibiterot), deacons, sub-deacons, readers, psalmists, 
exorcists, acolytes, and Horiiarii or keepers of the sacred wafer. 
In the sixth century there were added archpriests, who ranked 
immediately after the bishop, archdeacons, Primideros or pre- 
centors, and sub-deans attached to every cathedral. The title 
of archbishop was not introduced until as late as I OSS, 

In the early Christian times the bishops were elected by 
the people. But from the seventh century, the right was 
gradually exercised by the king, or in his absence^and no 
doubt at many other times^by the Metropolitans of Toledo. 
The five provinces into which the country was ecclesiastically 
divided, each under the authority of a provincial metropolitan, 
were not unnaturally made conterminous with the five adminis- 
trative divisions of Constantine ; and Hispalis, the residence 
of the Imperial vicar, became the seat ot the chief metro- 
politan of the Church of Spain. 

But af^er the removal of the Visigothic capital from Seville 
by Leovgild at the end of the sixth century, Toledo gradually 
obtained the pre-eminence in Church and State ; and the See 
having been raised from the rank of a suffragan bishopric 
to that of a metropolis in 610, it became, in the ambitious 
hands of Julian, the prime metropolis of all Spain ; and 
the primate who ruled over the kings of the Visigoths as- 
serted his ecclesiastical independence of the Bishop of Rome. 
Within thirty years the primate and the king were both 
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■wept «w*y by the tide of Moorish invasion, while Gregory 
sat unmoved on his Imperial hills ; and four hundred years 
later a new archbishop was well content to accept the primacy 
of Spain from the hands of Urban at the Vatican.' 

The number of suffragan bishoprics from the end of the 
fourth century was about eighty, disposed somewhat as 
follows : — 

In the province of Tarraconennt there were fifteen : Tarra- 
gona, Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida, Tortosa, Vique or Vich, Urgel, ' 
Ampurias, Tarraaa, Zaragoza, Tarazona, Huesca, Pamplona, 
Cslahorra and Santa Maria de Oca, afterwards Burgos. Id 
the province of Carlhaginientu [afterwards Toledo] there were 
twenty-one : Toledo, Carthagena, Oreto, Cazlona iCtutuloj, La 
Guardia, Guadix, Acci, Baza, Valencia, Denia, Elcbe, Felipe de 
Xativa, Totana, Segorbe, Segovia, Siguenza, Areas, Alcali de 
Henares, Osma, Palenda, Virgi and Bigastro. In the province 
of Batica there were eleven : Seville [Himalu], Cordoba, 
Granada lIlUbeTit], Ecija, Cabra, Santiponce [Ilaliea], Martos, 
Niebla, Xerez [^Medina Sidonia], Malaga and Adra. In the 

firovince otLuntania there were fourteen : Merida, Ebora, Coria, 
dana, Estoy, Beja, Agueda, Lisbon \Olimpo\ Coimbra, Viseo, 
Lamego, Salamanca, Avila and Caliabra. In the province of 
Gallieia there were eleven ; Braga [Bracara Augtula], Dumio, 
Porto, Chaves, Tuy, El Padron [Ina Flavia\ Orense [Aywe 
Urienlei], BritoSa, or Mondmiedo, Lugo, Astorga and Leon. 
Id the province of Narbonensii, to the north of the Pyrenees, 
there were eight : Narbonne, Agde, Beziers, Magalona, Nismes, 
Lodeve, Carcassonne and Elne.' 

The parochial system ' was not introduced into Spain uDtil 

■Tbe promulgstion of Ibe famous Sixth CanoD of ihe Twelfth Council, 

ErodaiminE tb« primuy of Toledo among Spanish Sees, >nd the conirovern 
El ween Julian nnd Popes Leo and Benedici as lo the independence of the Spani^ 
Church are treated of at great length by the aulhon of the Eifata Sagrada, vl , 
pp. 141-301. and by Masdeu. £ifts4a Goda, xi., 145-167. See alio Julian, Libtr 
apiligetuia; lit Acti o/tAi XIV., XV. and XVI. Oiuntili ef Tolttio. and Geddcs' 
Ttaili, vol ii. 

< In the compilation of Ihii list, I have chiefly ftillovred Masdeu, lorn. iL, pp. 
183-7. But Ihe greater part of totn. iv. of the Sifalla Sagraiia is devoted to the 
question, and a great many lists and dissertations thereon will be found on pp. 
I-370, Gams, in his Seriii ipiicoforuiH (1S73). a work ever to be depended upon, 
gives fifty-nine bishoprics in Spain, and seventeen in Portugal, seventy-six in all. 
at tbe present day. Bui many of the ancient sees have ceased to exist, and new 
ones been added in later yeara. The provincial archbishoprics of modern Spain, 
since Ibe Concordat of 1851, are niv.- Toledo, Burgos, Saragossa, Tarragona, 
Valencia, Gianada, Seville. Valladolid and ComposlelU. For a list of the bisbopi 
infartiiiu, see Etpa^a Sagrada, torn. IL 
■See Masdeu, xiiL, 315-31& 
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much later times : the paritk wu far long hardly distinguished 
from the diocae;^ and the iiUuM, which in imitation of the 
Jewish law were instituted about the fourth centuiy, were 
payable* for a long time, not to the par/oM, but to the bishop, 
who was subsequently directed by Charlemagne, in a capitu- 
lary of the Em^re, to divide the amount he thus received into 
thne parts — one for himself and his clergy, one for the poor, 
and one for the building and repair of churches. The bishop 
{Mcsnmably divided the first tlUrd between himself and his 
inflerior clei^ as he thought fit* 

Although monasteries were probably unknown in the 
Peninsula until early in the sixth century/ the celibacy of the 
secular clergy is certainly a rule of Spanish origin. The thirtf - 
third canon <n the Coundl of Elvira, ere the fourth century was 
ten years old, forbade, for the fint time in the history of the 
Church, the bishops, priests, and deacons of the Peninsula to 
live as husbands with their wives. This tremendous dogma, 
rejected a Aoatai years later by the greater Council of Niciea 
(825), was finaUy promulgated in Spain by the very first canon 
of the first Council of Toledo in 400. The judgment of £lvira 
and Toledo was adopted at Aries and at M&con, and accepted 
by the entire Catholic world. 

But apart from this clerical cehbacy, the origin of so 
much regular and irregular immorality for long ages to come,' 

■The question of the ecdcaiaitlcal tithei io Spain has given rise to much 
coiltri>ven]'. and 1 have mjidf coniulled a large number of Buthorilies. which I 
forbear to enumenUe, without much oiligbteniDeDt A ^Nuiiab MS. in the BrilUb 
Muieum, ^ertonC^, No. 486, baa in cap. vi., lome very interesling notes upon 
the p<Nnt. trom which I quote a few Udm, Utcnllj translated ; . . . " axiit i» 
certain that ihe titbei with whidi the Spanish Church has been endowed since Ihe 
Jtalauraaeit di E»aMa, are nothing but the profone tribute acquired by (he kings, 
and graciously of ibdr liberality given to the churcbei, without the necessity of any 
aueni of bishc^o, or even popes . . ." (par. a). 

' -■--'•- -f ^ . . .. J - . -t tiaio ■' were omered 

le paymeni 



In the Carta at Gnadarrama. {1390), (he orelate " were ordi 
from demanding the titbei due (o (be SieBiiomira. which shows it 



tithes," pp. 11, ta. A great maa of learning and authoHlie* Upon the mbjecl will 
be found collected in Masdeu, iL, pp. i-^i. As 10 the temporaJ power of the 
Spanish bishops, see Fleury, ffit/. EecL, viii., 366-397; andix., 68. 



■Set forth at HeriiUO in March, 779, cap. No. 7. 

■Hallam, Mid. Aga, iL. 141, 143; Milman, Latin CkristiaHtly, \: 
*See authorities collected in Montalemberx, iu, 1S5, iBe. 



clergy in Spain, and the changes which ted to a more or less open concubinage, 
•e« Masdeu. vii., 241-343. and li. C. Lea, HittorUal SluUki^ Sacfrdeial Ciliiiuy 
in lie CAriilian CiurcA, especially pp. 304, 309, 334. tiee also fm/. Appendix 
tV., on CuMomary Concubinage or Barrvgaiurui. 
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it is certain that from very early times vows of perpetual 
chastity both by men and women were not uncommon among 
Christians ; and as early as the Council of Elvira penalties are 
l^eacribed for devoted virgins who may relapse into a worldly 
life.' The Council of Saragossa (380) declared with greatn 
wisdom that no virgin should be allowed to devote herself to 
a religious life until she should have attained the respectable 
age of forty years.* 

Monasteries are first spoken of in the decrees of the Council 
of Tarragona,^ in 516; and until the middle of the sixth 
century hermits or solitary devotees seem to have been far 
more common than ccenobites or monastic associations. 

The first monastery that was established in Spain is said 
to have been that of Servitarium, near Cape Martin in 
Valencia, founded by the African St. Donatus about the begin- 
ning of the sixth century.* And after the time of St. Emilianus 
(ob. 570} and St. Martin of Oumium, the Hungarian Metro- 
politan of Brags (ob. 580), some sixty years later, monasteries 
became common throughout Spain, and more especially in the 
north-west 

Emilianus, the most celebrated of all these early foimdera, 
is claimed by the Benedictines as joint patron of Spain with 
St. James. Bom a Castilian peasant, about the year 470, he 
began life as a shepherd, forsook the world soon after reaching 
man's estate, and lived as a hermit for forty years in the 
mountainous districts between Bui^s and LogroGo,^ chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Cogolla. The fame of his sanctity 
at length reached the Bishop of Taiazona, who ordained him, 
much against his will, to be priest of Verdejo (Verdejum), one 
of the many towns that claim the honour of his birth. But his 
devotion excited the jealousy of his brother clerics, and after « 
short residence at Verdejo he retired once more, and for the 
remainder of his life, to the seclusion of an oratory or monastic 
habitation in the neighbouring mountains. His contemporary, 
Martin of Pannonia, who became Bishop of Dumium, and after 

' Cone, ///..can. 13. ■Cone., Cajar Aug., can. 8. 

'Masdea, lom. xiii., pp. ijS-i6i. 

< M oalalcmbert, nii mfra, considers tbat ihe rule of Si. Benedict was from 
(bis time the most popular and the most powerful in Spain ; but a learned conlii- 
bular to the Dictionary 0/ CAnslian Btograpky thinks that, "on a very cardill 
review of the evidence, it seems mcsl probable thai the Beocdictine rule was Dot 
known in Spain un[ll after the lime ' "■-■--■-'■ 

' Tbe eiacl locality has given li 
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Metropolitan of Braga [580], is said on somewhat doubtful 
authority to have been a Benedictine,' and to have founded a 
monastery at Dumium towards the end of the sixth century. 

But the true glory of early Spanish monasticism is un- 
doubtedly St. FructuoauR, a Gotn of royal or noble birth,^ who 
attained great celebrity in the early part of the seventh century 
for his holiness as an anchorite, in the mountainous district of 
El Vierzo, between Astorga and Lugo, where he founded, at the 
foot of Mount Trago or Foncebadon, and at the confluence 
(complulum) of the little rivers Molina and Sil, a religious house, 
which was built with the approbation and possibly by the 
assistance of King Chindaswinth, and was known as the Mona- 
stery of Compludo.* 

The country round about Compludo is one of the most 
interesting in the history of religion in the Peninsula. Lying 
embedded amidst lofty mountains, traversed by the old pilgrim 
road from Leon to Compostella, the sacred valley of El Vierzo, 
extending some thirty miles from east to west, and five-and' 
thirty from north to south, became the retreat in the seventh 
century of the earliest hermits and anchorites of Christian 
Spain. It is the birthplace of Spanish monachism — the Thebaid 
of the Peninsula — and once rivalled the holiest districts of 
Palestine in the number of its saints and sanctuaries.^ 

Saint FructuoauB, first and chiefest of these sacred heroes 
followed up his foundation of the mother of Spanish monasteries, 
by the establishment of a second religious house, the Monas- 
Urium Rii^anerue, afterwards the famous San Pedro de Montes 
near Ponferrada ; and yet a third in the immediate neighbour- 
hood—the Vwmiaue (650 ?). He soon afterwards undertook a 

>See Mabillon, Ada SaHClonm, O. S B., torn. i. The rule of St. Benedici 
wu long almost Ibe only one eitabUshed in Spain. As late as 1050 the Naijonal 
Council oT Coyanu bad actually eiconnnuDicaUd the members of any other order 
who should presame to settle in the country. The prohibition availed but little ; 
and about iioo the rule of St. Augustine found its way into Castile. Fetreras, 
Nisi. dB^agitt, torn. iii. 

*S. Isidore, Di Virii IllMtlritui, cap. 35, 41, and 45. 

■ La seiiU ckartt BKlAeittifue fui nam soil rtslii dt t tpcqut Viiigolhiqui at 
ttitt doitalion failt tn 6^6 far U rvi Ckindasuiinde ati Monaslirt de Comfludo. 
Monlalembert, up. cit., u., 905. 

'Espatia Sagrada, torn. xvi. Ford (1878) 305-7. ^ village in the bean of 
the mountain still bears the name of Compludo, though every vestige of the once 
celebrated monasieiy ha^ long since disappeared. There is a church, well pre- 
served 10 the present day, at Santiago de Peflalva, near Compludo, the only 
existing specimen of a Christian chuni built in the pure Arab style of the tenth 
ceotury. For a description and plan of this most interesting building see GiatU- 
tnan'i Magatint. 1865, pp. 150-156. 
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Erev&iled upon by Recceawinth to accept the bishopric of 
lumium, from whkh he was translated to the Metropolitan 
See of firaga at th« Tenth Council of Toledo in 656, and he 
lived to found yet one more monastery, on the road between 
Dumium and his metropolis, a building which was in existence 
in the eighteenth century, and was still known as the monastery 
of St. Fructuosus. 

This founder of religious houses is supposed to have died 
about 660; and the bones of the saint, transported in the 
twelfth century by pious human hands to Compostella, are 
venerated with good reason by the pilgrims of Santiago.^ 

>St. Fmctnosui. like Sertorhis, ii said lo have been accompanied in all his 
wanderings by a hind or doe. The poor beast was killod by bo enemy of the 
saini, *ho ginua sua tumma cum ihlort Jleiteits, manifested a noble generosily 
towards tbe wretched slajcr of bis pet. Il wu a charming legend of Christian 



CHAPTER X. 

"THE LAST OF THE GOTHS." 

(701—711). 

L—The Jem. 

It does not appear that numy colonists or exiles of the Hebrew 
race bad settled in Spain before the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus ; but from that time the Jews were to be found in 
great numbers throughout the Peninsula, and they are said to 
have adopted to a very large extent the Latin language of the 
country.^ Their rights and liberties were liberally recognised 
by the Roman Imperial authorities, more especially under the 
Emperors Antoninus Pius, and Alexander Severus ; and their 
position was sti!! further ameliorated by the edict of Caracalla, 
conferring equal civil rights on alt the inhabitants of the Em- 
pire. HeUogabalus, the Syrian Emperor, distinctly &voured 
them, perhaps as fellow Orientals ; and from his time to that 
of Constantine, they suffered no persecution or molestation in 
Roman Spain. With the political recognition of Christianity, 
their evil days begon,^ and before the fourth century was yet 
ten years old, a canon of the Council of Elvira forbade all com- 
munication between Jews and Christians in the Peninsula. 

' Although ibe Spanish litlc or Dan is usunlly supposed lo be derived, like tbe 
EnElish university nickname, from Dominti!, it is considered probable by such 
autborities as Litido. Gayatigos, and others. tba( it is a survival ot Ibe Hebrew 
adon, lord, which is used by Jews, like tbe English sir, or the modern Creek, 
juipwi, as a mode of address. Lindo. Hiitary oflki Jtvrs in Spain and Portugal, 

fj. €f. also Los Rios, La Jui/i itEspagw {Paris. i36i) ; and a Discuriii. by 
. Maiiinet Mariana in the Mtm. di la Real Acad, de Hist, de Madrid, torn, iii., 
pp. 317-469 ; Ddllinger, Studies, irans. by Miss Warre (1890) ; Essay on hws in 
Europe; and Vicent de Lafuenle, Sociedadis Secrelai de F.ifaHa. pp. 31-16, where 
tbe Jews are counted among tbe members of seciei societies I 

'Constantine had made conversion from Chrisiianiiy to Judaism a penal 
offence, as early as 315 ; and Constaniius attached the penally of death to all 
mairiages between Jews and Christians- Bernardo Aldrete, Anttguedadei de 
EspaHa, ii., 8. 
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But more active persecution was neither pre&ched nor prac- 
tised.> 

When the Roman gave place to the barbarian, the JewB 
were still fairly, if not kindly treated. Neither the early Visi- 
gothic kings, nor the Arian clergy, sought to molest them, either 
as foreigners, or as heretics ; and even the Catholic laity, still 
Roman rather than Romish, sufiei^d their Hebrew neighbours 
to abide in peace. 

But with the conversion of Reccared a vast change came over 
Church and State in Spain. The king was compelled to accept 
the decrees of the Council of 589i which proclaimed his Catho- 
licity, and which also opened fire upon the Jews in the Peninsula, 
prohibiting their marriage with Christian wives, their possession 
of Christian slaves, or the holding by a Jew of any office of State 
in the kingdom. But even these comparatively mild ordinances 
were never put in force with any vigour by Reccared himself, 
or even by his immediate successors upon the throne. Under 
Sisebut, however, after blS, though no new Council was held, 
the old decrees were more severely enforced.* Many of the 
Jews were subjected to compulsory baptism. Of those who 
refiised dr resisted, many were inhumanly tortured, and a con- 
siderable number only escaped outrage by flight across the 
Pyrenees, into that favoured and favouring country where the 
contact of Jews and Christians was more close ^ and more friendly 
than in any other part of Europe, "the happiest resting-place 
that the Jew ever found in Christendom".* Under the valiant 
Visigoth Swinthila, persecution slumbered. But under the sub- 
ject Sisenand, the Jews, as might have been expected, were 
made to feel the full weight of the ecclesiastical arm ; and the 
Fourth Council of Toledo (gSS) " addressed itself seriously to the 

'See Codix TJuodoi, lib. ivi., til. 8, 9; Ox/erd Eiiays (1857}, p. 107; 
Sbeppard, Fall of Somi, p. 556 ; and W. D. Morrison, flu Jruii undtr llu 
Romant (1890), chapler xviL 

■ As has alreajl]r been pointed QUI, the perseculion of Ihe Jews by Sisebul was 
one or Ihe conditions of bis Irealy wilb Heraclilu > by wbich Ihe Imperial annies 
evacuated moii of tbe territory tbey held. — H. 

* Hiitoiri Gtnirali de Ijtagutdac, i.. 399; Oxford Eisayi{\h^i\, p. 31a. 

' There was a lai^ population of Jews in Provence, and the exiks were ever 
well received. Marseilles is called by Gregory of Toun a Hebrew cily. See Mr. 
T. F. Tout, in Etg. Hilt. Rniew. vol. ii., p. 160. Nismes had actually received 
the HebrcHT name of Kiijath-Jearim (see Num. tv., 60). Lunel was converted 
inio Vericho, the moon town, and Aii or Aquv-SexlK, into Ir Hammayim. Cf 
a Sam. lii,. rj. See Joseph Simon, Hiitoirt da Juifi dt Nismts au moyiia <v< 
(1886). 

* AmoDR tbe canons of the Fourth Council ai Tolado (633), it was ordained 
(hat (can. 6a), " Any boplited Jews that do not amd the society of Jews shall be 
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task of extirpating the hated race. If Judaism could have been 
destroyed by decrees, not a Jew would have remained in the 
countiy. Decrees at least could go no further. For it was 
ordained that all Hebrew children were to be taken from their 
parents, and educated in convents, or- in orthodox Christian 
&mllieH. Mixed marriages were declared void. Every office, 
even the smallest, was ckned to the Jew. And for him who, 
once baptised, relapsed to the &ith of his Others, no mercy was 
to be eipected or found. Yet the Jews were not extirpated in 
Spain. The Fifth Council of Toledo was chiefly concerned with 
it^ political duty of confirming the election of Chintila, who 
succeeded Sisenand in 636 ; and no new decrees were formulated 
against Judaism. But in the Sixth Council of Toledo (6S8), two 
years after the death of Isidore,' it was formally declared that 
no one who was not a Catholic should be allimied to live in Spain. 
The Ninth Council, in 655, placed the converted Jews under the 
special control of the bishops, and by some canons of the more 
celebrated Twelfth Council, in 681 — the persecution having be- 
come less vigorous than was palatable to the spiritual rulers of 
the country — the entire administration of the anti-Jewish laws 
was taken out of the hands of the ordinary judges, and entrusted 
to the ecclesiastical courts.^ 

But the unhappy Jews, deprived of their civil rights, de- 
spoiled of their property, robbed of their children, committed to 
the tender mercy of irresponsible ecclesiastics, scourged, tortured, 
reduced to slavery, banished, were still present in Spain. If 
they had been rendered disloyal, they bad not been rendered 
entirely impotent ; and in the last decade of the seventh century, 
as a result of all this legislation and persecution, it was discovered, 
with equal horror and astonishment, that the Jews were con- 
spiring with their brethren, and even with the Saracens, already 
in Africa, against the rule of the Visigoth ; seeking some allevia- 
tion of their miserable condition in a change of masters in Spain. 
To avert the impending ^ danger. King Egica could do nothing 

made slayes, and Ihe ]ewi associated witb Ihem shall be 5C0ur(;ed ". The various 
canons and enacimenls of Ihe Viai^olhic Councils will be found collecled in Lindo, 
ap.cit., pp. 9-a8. The Jew coovicled of proselytising was condemned (accord- 
ing to Masdeu, li., 14a), to be stoned or bumed to death at the hands of his 
proselytes, 

> The influence of Isidore was, on the whole, in favour of toleration. 

< By a decree of the Sixth Council of Toledo (A.D. 63B), it was ordained that 
the whole body oF anti-Jewish laws was to be solemnly sworn to by each king on 
his accession. See Eng. Hisl. Rnieui. iL , vA. 

' For a general and very fair nirvcy of Van condition of the Jews in Viugothic 
SpaiD, see Amador de lot Rioi, Lot JtUios at BtfoMa (1B71), voL i., cap. ii. 
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more rMssuriag than to convoke a Council, the Seventeenth of 
Toledo, in 6941 and the Council when summoned could do 
nothing more politic than to re-affirm with obstinate iteration 
and amplification the savage decreei that ecclesiastical intoler- 
ance bad suggested in a hundred years of power. No Christian, 
under the severest penalties, was to shelter a Jew whom the 
officers of the Church might be pursuing, or refuse to point out 
his hiding-place. No Jew was to insult the true feith by deed 
or word or Ikoughl. The Passover, the Sabbath, Circumcision, 
were all forbidden ; and lest the Jews should secretly observe 
their festivals, they were to present themselves before the 
Christian bishop on every Hebrew feast-day. They were to eat 
the flesh of swine ; had not St. Paul said : " To the pure all 
things are pure?" Their evidence was on no account to be 
received in a court of law ; " for if the liar before men is not to 
be believed, how much less the liar before God ? " ' Yet the 
Jews remained unappeased, and continued to look across the 
southern straits for deliverance from their Christian persecution. 
Elgica was succeeded in 701 by his son Witiza, of whom 
little can be said but that he appears to have been a wise and 
tolerant prince, to have refrained from persecuting the Jews, 
and to have endeavoured not only to put some bounds to the 
absolute power of the bishopa and inferior clergy,' but to check 
the immorality which was already so common among them. 
He encouraged the priests to marry, and enjoined them to 
refrain from concubinage, and he seems to have actually secured 
the co-operation, in these ecclesiastical reforms, of Sindered, 
Metropolitan of Toledo. How fiir be succeeded in his own 
times we can not now tell, hut later generations of Churchmen 
have taken their revenge for his interference, by blackening his 
character and representing him as a monster of licentiousness, 
a heretic, a tyrant, a man who debauched the wives and 
daughters of his faithful subjects, and questioned the supremacy 
of the Pope at Rome. It is possible, no doubt, that toe king 
may have been irregular in his private life. Yet it is at least 
more certain that he redressed many of the grievances that had 
vexed the people in the time of his father, and showed 
himself a liberal if not a strictly virtuous monarch. He re- 
mitted unjust taxation ; be recalled from exile many who hod 
been banished without good cause ; and he is said actually to 
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have burned the bonds which Egica had by force or fraud 
extorted from many of his subjects. 

Contemporary historiana apeak of him in highly laudatory 
terms, and it is not until the ninth century that any vrriter 
recorded or invented that frightful career of depravity with 
which his name has been usually associated.' The ecclesiastical 
legend had its rise, do doubt, in the action of the king as 
regards the irregularities of the clergy, and his offensive 
humanity as regards the Jews ; and the enormity of his wicked- 
ness has been complacently enlarged upon by the historical 
prophets of later days, who seek to explain the ruin of Catholic 
Spain at the hand of the infidel, by supposing it to be a display 
of Divine vengeance upon the kingdom of wicked Witiza.^ 



U.—Roderk. 

How, or when, or where the king died we are not told. 
That after some wretched rebellion, he divided his dominions 
with that Roderic of whom we hear bo much and know so 
little, seems at least fairly probable. And Roderic, after the 
Eashion of the times, conspired against and overthrew his 
colleague,^ ere he himself reigned sole and supreme, at some 
time in the course of the year 709. 

The extravagance of the legends that have crystallised 
round the name and the memory of " the last of the Goths " 
have led some critics to question whether such a personage 
ever lived at all.' Of the existence, however, of the Visi- 
gothic king there would seem to be no reasonable doubt. 
But his amours with the beautiful and virtuous Florinda la 
Cava, whose legendary surname has a meaning strangely in- 

> 5«e Ihe continuation of John oT Biclara (circ 730) and Isidore o( Beia (circ. 
7So). who speak most favourably of Wiliia. II is m Ibe Cirer-Km Moisimait, 
or Soul* Gaulhk ChnnicU (circ. 818). that we find xbcJSril notr 0/ blame. Lucas 
o( Tuy (laja) is perhaps the most extrava^iil of the calumniators. 

» Dabn. Dp. cil., pp. 33^-130. • Hid. 

* According to Mr. Dahn, Roderic appears only as a phantom in history. 
His historical existence is best established by the occurrence of his name in the 
lists of kings in ihe MS. of ihe Visigolhic laws. A coin with his effigy is of doubt- 
ful authenticity. The inscription on his tomb at Viseu, in Ponugal, isundoubledly 
false. Between him and wiliia the zeal of Ihe genealogists, who wished lo trace 
back the Spanish kings of the sixleentb and seventeenth centuries directly lo " Don 
Pelayo " and even (o Theodoric the Great, and thereby to outshine the aniiquiiy 
and legitimacy of the royally of France and Germany, has interpolated a king. 
Acausa, or Acosla, who, wilb bit wife luid son, was honoured by Spanish patriots 
for some hundreds of years. 
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consistent with her legendary character, are no doubt the 
invention of a later age. That the Visigoths had lost that 
reputation for chastity',' which had so honourably distinguished 
them from the Romans of Hispania in the early days of their 
occupation, is undoubtedly true ; and that the depravity of the 
court may have weakened the monarchy, and so contributed 
to the Moslem success, if it did not actually prompt the 
invitation to the Moslem invaders, is also abundantly probable. 
That Count Julian, governor of Ceuta,> intrigued with a dis- 
affected Churchman,* and with the sons of the dethroned 
Witiza, for the overthrow of the reigning monarch, is so natural 
and so characteristic of the times, that even the extravagant 
embroidery of later legends would hardly induce us to doubt 
it. That some one of the contending parties should have 
sought to gain an advantage over the others by inviting the 
aid of a common enemy, is only what may be read in the 
authentic history of Spain from the days of the first appear- 
ance of the first Vandal on the Pyrenean frontier, if not from 
the landing of the first Carthaginian at Cadiz. 

But the enchanted tower, the ancient guardians, the lovely 
and distressful damsel, the avenging sire, the milk white 
steeds, the flight of Don Roderic across the Guadalete, which 
he could not have reached, and across the Guadalquivir, which 
he could not have swum, these and a hundred other romantic 
incidents are the inventions of later days, investing with a 
halo of chivalry and sentiment the uncertain tale of the decay 
and destruction of the Visigothic Empire in Spain, and of the 
triumph of the Moslem in Europe. 

1 Salvian. De Gut. Dti, lib. vii., 6. Florinda is 
personage. The nunc of la Cava, stranse to say, v 
woman of evil Ufe. Thai luch ladies 9 
tall of the Viwgolhic monarchy a lik 
Sfaiiitn, pin ii.. lib. L ; Romey, iiL. 3 

* For Ihe identificalion of Julian , see a very learned anil interesting disquisition 
in Doty, Rahtrclui. torn, i., pp. 64-77. 

* Oppos. Metropolitan Bishop of Seville. He is said by Isidore of Beja la 
have lieen a son of Egiea and brother of Wiiiia, and lo have headed a party hostile 
to Roderic, and 10 have assisted the Moslem invaders with voice and sword. He 
is afterwards heard of in the north-west in the time of Pelayo. See post, chap. liii. 
(Spanish chroniclers state Ihal the sons of Witiia and their uncle Don Oppas ac- 
companied Roderic to the battle of Janda. where they commanded the right wing 
of hi< army. On the third day of the fight it is said that tbey and their division 
mired from the Geld, and this gave the victory (o the Saracens. — H.} 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE FAILURE OF THE VISIGOTHS. 

If the rapidity and the completeness of the barbarian conquest 
of the Roman provinces, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
was calculated to excite our wonder, we may leam with even 
greater astonishment that the conquest of the Visigothic king- 
dom by the Moslems, at the beginning of the eighth century, 
was at once infinitely more rapid and infinitely more complete. 

The misery and corruption of Roman Spain, the exactions 
of the tazgatherers, the bankruptcy of the citizens, the slavery 
of the peasants, the banishment of the soldiery, and above all 
the eDormous numbers of the ever-advancing multitudes of the 
barbarians — all these things have been alluded to in a former 
chapter, and suflUce to a great extent to explain the success of 
the earlier invaders. The occupation of Spain by the Visi- 
goths, the gentlest and moat humane of all the barbarians, was 
indeed rather a deliverance than a conquest ; for the arms of 
the amiable Wallia were directed not against the Roman 
Provincials, but against the terrible Vandals and Suevians and 
Alans, who had ravaged their country for ten long and shame- 
ful years. But even these fiercer barbarians had failed to 
possess themselves of more than a portion of the province, 
and a great number of the cities remained in the bands of 
the Ramans, until at the ap[mMch of Wallia as an Imperial 
commander, the gates were open to the Visigothic ally, the 
harbinger of peace to Roman Spain. And when some fifty 
years later the Imperial authority gave place to that of the 
Visigoths under Euric, it was rather a change of Government 
than a conquest by a foreign power. 

Thus to the Visigoths of Spain were given enohnous oppor- 
tunities and ample means of founding a prosperous and an 
enduring Commonwealth. Treated from their first arrival in 
the country as friends rather than as foes, they entered into 
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the peaceful occupation of the richest provinces of the Roman 
world, and they divided their broad lands ' with what yet 
remained of one of the noblest races that was absorbed into the 
Roman Empire. 

For nearly 300 years nine-tenths of the Peninsula remained 
undisturbed by foreign invasion ; and while the rare violations 
of the frontier* were at all times promptly repelled, prudence 
or weakness forbade retaliation, and the blood and treasure of 
the country were never at any time wasted in foreign wars. The 
country, too, enjoyed from the days of Wallia to the days of 
Roderic the inestimable advantage of political unity. The 
State was never divided, like that of the neighbouring Franks, 
into rival and often hostile kingdoms, with their endless civil 
wan and family disputes, amalgamations, divisions and revolu- 
tions. Spain, with its fertile soil, its varied climate, its noble 
rivers, its extensive seaboard, its inexhaustible mines, and its 
hardy and frugal population, was the richest inheritance of the 
Gothic race. Yet, after three centuries of undisputed enjoy- 
ment, their rule was overthrown at once and for ever by a 
handful of marauders from Africa. The Goth had neglected 
all his opportunities, despised all his advantages, heeded no 
warnings. He had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ; and bis kingdom was taken from him — for he had 
shown himself unfit for power. 

Of all the various systems of Government that have been 
attempted on this earth, theocracy, or more properly hierocracy, 
is undoubtedly one of the very worst. And in all circumstances 
and conditions where the priest and the confessor usurp the 
authority that properly belongs to the magistrate and to the 
man, disaster is the inevitable result.' From the death of 
Reccared to the death of Roderic, the govemmeDt of Spain was 
a theocracy, tempered by revolution. 

The military spirit, the personal courage and love of arms 

1 Two-thirtls to tbe Visigoths and one-third lo the Romans. !^^' Wia- 
gulkonitn, lib. X.. tit. I, 3. 6, 9. and hb. v., lit. 4, 19. See Fuslel de Coulangex, 
Pntihnii iHistoiri (1891), pp. 089, 99. 

' Principally in Septiinania or tbe Narboneruis. The invaders rarely cTMsed 
the Pyrenees. Ii is, however, a most remarkable fact that so lempling and 10 
exposed a province as Gothic Gaul should have been so long preserved lo the 
Visigoihic moniirchy of Spain. 

' It is only fair to add that the decadence of the Visigoths may be traced even 
farther back lo the elective character of Ihdr monacchr which mnde il impossible 
for the king to punish the excesses and extortions of the nobles, and tlucw tbe 
power into tbe bands of tbe Irisbopsand oouncili wbich made stich boid use of it. — H. 
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which had before all things distinguished the Goths of the fifth 
century, hod in the seventh century entirely disappeared. The 
military system devised by the prudent Wamba, to supply the 
place of the old national spirit, had been destroyed, almost as 
soon as it was established, by the Churchmen whose power it 
threatened. The new national spirit had as yet not been 
created. The kings, ruled by the bishops, had nothing in 
common with the people who despised or the nobles who 
assassinated them. The nobles, inordinately wealthy, idle, 
dissolute, unwarlike, unrefined, lived lives of luxury and ease, 
whose aimless monotony was only broken by occasional rebellion. 
Alaric and Viriatus were both alike forgotten. The Cid had 
not yet been imagined. Spain was not yet a nation. 

The absence of anything like the feudal system made the 
position of the great landholders entirely false, their wealth 
without a justification, their estates without a reason, their lives 
without an object If the lord had no influence, the labourer 
had no hope. A slave in &ct, if not in name, he found the 
Gothic serfdom as oppressive and scarcely less demoralising 
than the Roman servitude. The Christian bondage, indeed, 
was more odious, in that it was more incongruous.' The bishops 
were among the largest slave-holders in the realm ; and baptised 
Christians were bought and sold without a blush by the suc- 
cessors of St Paul ^d Santiago. Kings without power, nobles 
without influence, a clergy already corrupt, a people not yet 
free — it was a poor result of three hundred years of dominion. 
If the Provincials of Honorius were a people of taxgatherers 
and bankrupts, the subjects of Roderic were a nation of priests 
and slaves. 

Thus had the Roman and the Visigoth alike fallen into 
decay. The glory of their Imperial dominion, the pride of their 
Gothic liberty, had alike departed. The successors of the 
Celtiberians had become a population without patriotism, with- 
out part or lot in the welfare of the country in which they 
lived. Harassed by wars which brought them no glory, and 
by revolutions which brought them no freedom : abandoned 
by Gothic kings to Romish ecclesiastics, the great body of the 
nation was ready to exchange the double yoke of their inglorious 



■ Neither (he serf nor the slave could marry wiihout (he consent or hh 
a unauihorised marriage was discovered, husband and wife were separai 



"The Lawsoflhe Visigoths". SeealsoMuii 
R'noi dt Asturiai and Lton ; and Doiy, His 
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oppressors for the Imperial liberty which they foimd under the 
Ar&b. 

The weakest spot in the Visigothic monarchy wu the ab- 
sence of the ^reditary right of the kings ; < and although in 
many instances a powerful sovereign was able to ensure the 
succession of one of his sons, the elective principle was too 
valuable a weapon both in the hands of the nobles and in the 
hands of the Churchmen, to be suffered to fall into decay. 
Chosen at first only by the free Visigoths, the kings gradually 
accepted the position that the approval of the Council was 
necessary to validate their election, and in the time of such 
royal puppets as Sisebut, Sisenand, and Chintila, the Council 
ruled the king: the bishops not only ruled, but constituted 
the Council. Thus an elective monarchy and a celibate priest- 
hood deprived the State of that stability of government and 
that regularity of administration which are among the most 
certain advantages of the hereditary system. Had the kingdom 
of the Visigoths descended as of right from father to son, the 
kings would have been independent of the great metropolitans, 
and the nobles would not have been tempted to flatter the 
bishops, in the hope of being able to supplant the king.' But 
as things were ordered, the entire power passed into the hands 
of a great ecclesiastical hierarchy^ — a priesthood, ignorant and 
irresponsible, under the orders of a supreqie episcopate, ambi- 
tious, eager, arrogant, lusting after temporal power. 

For the Councils ^ which play so large a part in the domestic 
history of the times, had nothing of the popular, or even of the 
aristocratic in their composition, but were merely assemblies of 

' See E>abn. cf. cil.. vol. v.. paiiim. 

* Of the thirteen kings wbo reigned from Aloric to Alhanagild. 411-554, no less 
than eleven died violenL deaths ; two were killed in battle, nine were murdered by 
their subjects. 

icipal Councils of Visigotbic Spain may be useful for re 



ence ; llUberis. 306 (?) ; Satagosia 1. , 3B0 ; Toledo I. , 400 ; TarnsDnB, 516; Geroiu, 
517; Toledo II., sa7 ; Lerida. 546 ; Valencia, 546; Braga I., JOi ; Braga II.. 573 ; 
Toledo III., 580-, Naibonne, 589; Seville I., 500: SaragoiM II., 593 ; Seville II., 

619; Toledo IV., 6«; To'-"- " "^ "^ " '" "^ "" ' 

Toll-do VTII., 653; 

675 ; Braga III., 67' _ _ _ _ 

Toledo XV., 6SB : Siragossa III.. 691 : Toledo XVI., 693 : Toledo XVII.. 694 ; 

loledo XVIII., 701 or 70a. Of tbr» siileen assemblies six only included a single 

layman among their members. Tbe eighth Council of Toledo included 17, the 

ninth 4. the twelfth 15, tbe thirteenth a6, tbe fiiteenth 17, and tbe siiteentb 16, 

See Montalemben. i^. fiV.,iLi.. aio-ia;Geddes' Tnu/i, vol iL ; Mosdeo, li., 933, 

58 : Lafuenie, ii.. lib. iii. , cap. 8 ; Bug. Hill. Xtvitw (1B87), pp, 9C9, 933, 334 ; 

»nd £if. Sag., ii., 197-90], and vL, jot 
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Churchmen, together with a few Palatines or officers of the 
king's court, ^ instituted in the first instance for the discussion 
of religious and doctrinal questions, and gradually invested, by 
the personal weakness and doubtful authority of successive 
monarchs, with immense political and legislative power. 

At the opening of the eighth century, Spain had no industry, 
no commerce, no arms.* Not even letters had survived. For 
the Catholic Church discouraged, if it did not actually prohibit, 
the study of polite literature.^ Virgil and Homer, Tacitus and 
Livy were Pagans and Atheists, and their works were unprofit- 
able and impious. The study of natural science or of medicine, 
the development of manufactures or of industry, the cultivation 
of the arts — these were equally unedifying to the devout Catholic 
That sublime manifestation of " poetry in stone " so strangely 
called Gothic architecture, is not only not Visigothic, but it was 
unknown in Spain for over four hundred years after the destruc- 
tion of the Goths. And although the great province is still 
covered with the glorious remains of Roman constructive art, 
there is scarcely found trace or fragment of the rude architecture 
of the Visigoths to tell of their dominion in the Peninsula,* 

yiloria is the one existing city that was founded by these ^ 
sojourners of three hundred years, and the very name it bears 
is anything but Gothic. For strangest, perhaps, of all the many 

1 The Palatine nobles, memberi of the royal household, and dukes, who formed 
port of the later councils, were not allowed 10 vole oti ecclesiaslical questions ; and 
(he cotnnion people, who bad a right to be present, were there only as witnesses. 
The Palatine officers were: the Comis T/itsaunmm. or treasurer; the Comts 
Pafrimami, administrator of the Crown estates ; the Coma Nolariorum. the king's 
secretary ; the Comis Spartariorum, captain of the body guard ; the Scanciarum, 

' Dahn, ubi supra, p. 395-6. 

* Hallam, Middle Agei, iii., 069. 370, 375 ; Lecky. European Merals, U., aza ; 
Milman, LaHn CArittiatiilr, \x. , 4. 

* AtkI what there is. is of the poorest and mesnest character. See Pom, 
Viajt de EspaHa, vol. L " Ya que no eiista hoy edtficio alguno de los construidos 
por los Godos en nueairo suelo— serA por eso imposible formar idea de la atchi- 
tectura en ellosempleada?" Jos£ Caveda, Eniaya latre la Architielura. ed. 1849, 
P-6S, 

' Viloria is said by Ford to be derived from the Basque Biluria ^a height. 
The Latin Victeriatum is more obvious. See Mariela, Tratado de las Funda- 
riones de Ciudades. etc. (Cuenca, 1596}, pp. 43-53. In any case the name is nol 
Gothic, although the city was almost certainly founded by Leoveild as a perma- 
nent military station after one of his vieUries over the Suevi, and is said to have 
been first named by him after his soti Reccared. The Vandals may have given 
tbnr name to Andalusia. See foil. Appendix IV, ; and Septimania was at one 
time known as Gothia, but the name did not long endure. See Freeman, //iit. 
Gag,, pp. 90 and 154. 
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signs of decay and loss of nation&l life, the Visigoths, by the 
end of the seventh century, had well nigh lost their own lan- 
gu&ge. And thus only may be explained the truly wonderful 
ta-ct that while every town and river and headland in southern 
Spain, even at the close of the nineteeoth century, recalls the 
dominion of the long banished and still hated Arab, not a word 
is to be found in the local nomenclature of Castile, nor yet of 
the Asturios, to tell the tale of the Visigoth. > 

When Atawulf first crossed the Pyrenees at the head of the 
Visigoths, Latin was already the language of the Roman Diocese. 
When Roderic threw away his crown on the banks of the Guada- 
lete, Latin was still the language of the Visigotfaic kingdom. 
The Gothic tongue had been absorbed by the Roman. 

The earlier kings, of course, spoke the language of their 
forefathers, although they must all have been well acquainted 
with the Latin. But by the end of the sixth century the 
Imperial language of old Rome was rapidly taking the place 
of the vernacular of the new masters of the country ; and if 
Gothic was still the mother tongue of Leovgild, Latin was 
certainly the language of Reccared,^ The inscriptions during 
the entire period are in Latin. The works of every writer, it 
need hardly be added, were composed in the same language. 
And not only were the writers themselves, without exception, 
orthodox or Romish ecclesiastics,* but only one of the number 
is even supposed to have been a Goth. This was John of 
Biclara, who spent the flower of his life — seventeen years at 

' Garibay remarks shrewdly enougb that of the v>oUled Gothic kin^ in 
Spain, who reigned in the ever-growing nortb-west after Ibe coming of Ihe MoSem, 
nut one bore a name that bad been borne by any of the Visigothic sovercigoa from 
Alatic 10 Roderic inclusive. Every name was of Latin origin ; and the first Pelayo 
or Pelagiu! has moreover a disiinclly heretical flavour. See Romey, iii.. 151. By 
a slranse accident indeed itw name "Visigoth" has given rise 10 our word Bimt 
—a word meaning in the old French delrsled /orriener or ktnlic. To the Catholic 
Franks, of courw. the Visigoths of southern Gaul or Spain were objects of bitter 
haired both on religious and worldly grounds. See Henry Bradley, The Golks, p. 
^19. Cf. Littrf , Did., lui Rvxrt. Liilrf is inclined to favour this derivalion. It 
IS worthy of note thai BigoU in modem Spanish means, not a bigot, but a mous- 
tache : and that even in the tiguralive sense a Aomire di iigola a lued to signify, 
not a fanatic, but a strong-minded maa 

s See Dahn, uH tufra, vol. vU, p. 170. 

' The following are ihc principal Spanish writers during the Visigothic occu- 
pation : I'-.iulus Orusius, 380-490; Idatius, 390.470 ; Johannes Biclarensis, 540-630; 
Maximus of Saragossa, 1150-619 ; Isidore of Seville, 560-636 ; lldenfonskis. 61CF667 ; 
Isidore Pacensis, 700-755. The last, more commonly known as Isidore of Beja, is 
supposed bv M. Doiy yRe^ktrchei. L. pp. a-i6) to have be«i a native of Cordova, 
and neither a bishop nor an inhabitant of Fax Julia. But bis chronicle is of (he 
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lesat — at ConstoDtinople, titid who alwsys speaks of that city 
as his true capital, the urbt rma of his conntiy. Prom Alaric 
to Leovffild, no doubt, the German and the Roman tongue 
strove, liKe all else that was Roman and German, for the mastery 
in Gothic Spain. But the issue was never doubtful. The 
language of the Court and the Church, of the Forum and the 
Compter, of what refinement and of what industry were still left 
in the country, the language of every tradition of earthly 
greatness, and every hope of heavenly happiness, prevailed over 
its rival ; and the Latin, hardly displaced by the Gothic occu- 
pation in the days of Honorius, reasserted its Imperial power 
in the days of Gregoiy.i 

But a nation without a national language is doomed ; a state 
without a state language is dead. Latin was the mother tongue 
of the Romish Church of Spain ; but the Visigothic state was 
speechless. The kingdom, like Wamba, had been shorn and 
habited by the ecclesiastical power, and the kingdom, like the 
king, disappeared at the touch of the a. 



' Ii should not be forgotten, however, thai tbe Latin-speaking rans in the 
Peninsula were always much more namerous than the C""'"" "-"" ' "" "" "■"" 



Ls gradually merged their speech in that of the lubjeci Saxon race in E^ng* 
land, the Golhs in Spojn followed the universal rule of tpeaking Ihe tongue of the 
larger number of ihe inhatHtiuils of the coimtry in which they lived, ti must be 
added also that Ihe Latin had become touch modified during the Colhic domina- 
tion, and had assumed much of the characler of modem Spanish before the invasioti 
of Toric, al histance the language of the Fiaro Itago promulgated by Egica. — H. 
* An eirhsuslive account of the Visigoths and other Girman racrs in Spain, 
treating not only of historical events, but of the political life, domestic i^iiarrels. the 
immense and baneful authority of the Church, the influence of the Franks, and a 
hundred other matters will be found in Dahn's great work. Die Kdntgt dtr Ger- 
manen, voIl v. and vi., pp. 1.146 aod 1-631, which have been my coiutant guide 
in the composition of this and Ibe preceding chapters 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MOSLEM CONQUEST. 

(711—788). 

l.—Taric. 

Thk story of the Mobunmedan conquest of Spain is io itself 
a romance. Nor is it Burprising that so sudden and so startling 
an overthrow should have heen productive of many and strange 
legends among the vanquished Visigoths. When the rude dis- 
cipline of adversity had developed a new spirit in the new 
nation that was formed in the hospitable mountains of the north- 
west, the bt»very of the sons was attributed to the fathers in 
many a glowing tale. But Alfonso ruled over a handful of free 
Spaniards. Roderic had been followed by a mixed ipultitude 
of slaves. The romance of the invasion has been sung by Chris- 
tian poets ; yet the glory of the conquest — and it was the glory 
of easy victory — was wholly on the side of Islam. The hero of 
the story is the gallant Taric,' whose name, less celebrated than 
that of his contemptible antagonist, lives, and will ever live 
embedded in that of the great rock on whose shore be lint 
landed in Spain,'^ and which has, for nigh on two hundred years, 
formed one of the most cherished possessions of Spain's greatest 
and only rival for the empire of the world. 

Nothing could have been less ambitious than the lirst steps 
of the Arabs towards the conquest of Spain. Invited or not by 
Count Julian, a little band of some five hundred marauders, 
under the Arab Tarif, crossed the straits from Africa in four 
small vessels, and landed at the spot where the delightful town 
of Tarifk perpetuates the name and the memory of the leader 
of the band. Tarif plundered Carteia, or Algeciras, and having 
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explored, without opposition, and with much success in the way 
of plunder, the surrounding country, he returned to Africa, 
bringing with him welcome news of the riches and the defence- 
less condition of the land to the north of the straits. Thus 
informed and encouraged. Muss, the Vali or governor of Arab 
Tingitana, gave his consent to another foray, greedy of further 
spoils. And so it came to pass that in the ever memorable year 
7] I, a little army of Berbers and Arabs, led by a subordinate 
general, Taric, who had been entrusted with the conduct of the 
expedition, landed at the foot of the rock of Calpe. King 
Roderic was in the north of the Peninsula, but he hastened to 
the defence of his kingdom. The result we all know. An 
army of sixty thousand men, headed by the sovereign in person, 
and with every advantage of locality, of supply, of means of 
transport, was promptly routed by a l»nd of Moslem marauders. 
Taric saw the greatness of his opportunity.' He divided his 
little army into three bands, and pressed forward to overrun 
the entire Peninsula of Spain. 

The invasion was crowned with the most astonishing success. 
City after city optened its gates at the summons of the Moor, 
end in a few months from his victory on the banks of the 
Cuadalete,' the kingdom of the Visigoths had ceaaed to exist 

' For an exhauslive review of Ihe various dates assigned to the landing ol 
Taiic, see Gayangos, vol. I, pp. jai-a, and notes. Don Pascual sums up as 
follows : " I may, therefore, advance wilhoul fear of conltadiclion , tliat Ihe landing 
of Taric on the rock of Gibraltar, look place on Thursday, jolh of April, A.D. 
711 (3lh Rejeh, A.H. gs)". 

' Tlie Guadalete— the Chrysos of ihe Greeks and Romans— is a little river ihat 
dows near the modem town of Xeret The etymology of Guadalete is veiy uncer- 
tain : Guada, or Wsdy. is simple enough : but whether le/e is the Greek Li/At. as 
Lope de Vega and Southey would suggest, or an exlraordinary development of 
Biktr. by which name, according to Makkari, Ilie river was known 10 the Arabs, 
and which survives in the modem Biger de la PronterA, a village near the Laguna 
de Janda, or whether il is simply /n/<^= delight, the critics are unable 10 determine. 
See Gayangos, L, 524-6. and notes 63, 66, and 67: Doiy. Rechtrchts. i., 314-316; 
Casiri, ii., 183 ; Etpa»,i Sagrada. ix., 53 ; Lope de Vega, Jemsaltm Coaquiilada. 
lib. vi., 136; Souihey, Don Roderic. noteWAtv; Ford (1878), 330. Don Pascual 
Gayangos considers that Ihe engagemenl took place nearer Medina Sidonia than 
Xerei, i.e.. nearer the tanding-piace of the invader. 

Since this chapter and note were writlen. my attention has been called to a 
notice of a work Biludios sohrt la invasion dtloi Araba en Etpalta. by D. Eduardo 
Saavedra (Madrid. 1893), in which il is maintained— and according to Sefior Riaho, 
with complete success— that the battle which decided the fate of Spain was fought, 
not in 71 1, but in 714, not on the banks of the Guadalete. but on the Barbale. neat 
Medina Sidonin. I have not, unforlunaleiy, been able 10 procure the hook up to 
the moment of going to press. Anything that Scnor Riailo writes is worthy of 
respect, and I must only refer to his review in The Alhenaum (Na 3437), of July, 
1893- 

Taric had been reinforced shortly before the battle by some jooo Berbers. 
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A Moorish capt«in, *t the head of but 700 Berbers, 
■urprised and occupied CordovK, Archidon&, Mslaga, Elvira, 
all sutrendered to the Arab. Taric pressed on to Toledo. The 
Gothic nobility fled at his approach, and the royal city 
opened her gates to the invader. Such was the eagerness of 
submission and treaty, that the governor of Cordova is recorded 
as the anil/ fhief who fell, without conditions, a prisoner into 
the hands of the Saracens.' 

The bishops disappeared. The people were indifferent. 
Spain was abandoned to the Arab. It was something more 
than a conquest. It was a social revolution. The Jews were . 
avenged of the& persecutors. The slave was set free. The old* 
things indeed had passed away. All things had as in a moment 
become new. What was the long struggle of the barbarian 
hosts three centuries before to the lightning success of this 
handful of invaders? 

In the early summer of 713, Musa, jealous of the splendid 
and all unexpected success of his lieutenant, crossed the straits 
with an army of 18,000 or 20,000 men, and marched northwards 
to join Taric at Toledo. Carmona, Seville and many other 
cities promptly submitted at his summons. The reduction of 
Merida alone delayed for a moment the progress of fais arms. 
But honourable terms of capitulation were soon accepted, and 
Merida enjoyed the clemency of the victors. 

The meeting between Musa and Taric is said to have been 
stormy and acrimonious. But no militarv jealousy induced the 
Arab to check in any way the career of conquest upon which 
his Moorish lieutenant had already entered. Invested with a 
more ample authority, Taric was suffered to continue his north- 
ward march, and he hastened to the siege and capture of Sara- 
gossa, no longer to be Catarea Augutta, but Medina Saraciula, at 
all times a brave and noble city. Thus the wave of Moslem 
conquest spread unchecked over the country. Not even at 
remote Astorga did the fugitive Visigoths stand against the 
invader. The province retained its independence, but the 
capital submitted at the approach of Taric, in the eariy spring 
of 7I3; while Musa, taking an easterly course, reduced Huesca, 
Lerida, Tarragona, Barcelona and Gerona. Nor would the 
Pyrenees have been the limit of Musa's victorious career, had 

but his enlire force did not exceed la.ooo men. The »imy under Roderic is 
variously etlimaled at 6o,ooo or 90,000 men. Taric, like so many olher invaders, 
is said <o have burned bis ships as soon as be hod Undcd on the shores of Spain, 
) Gibbon, chaplet li 
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not a messenger from tbe Caliph met him at Lugo in Gallicia, 
with orden to repair at oace to Damascus. He heard but to 
obey i and leaving his eldest son, Abdul Aziz, to administer 
Spain in his absence, the Amir turned his horse's head sadly to 
the southward, and submitted himself to the will of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. 

Abdul Aziz, on the departure of his fiither, was opposed 
with but little success in southern Spain by Theodemir, a 
Christian noble, who had assumed, on the death of Roderic, the 
title of king of the Visigoths. Completely defeated and driven 
from his vantage ground among the hills of Murcia, Theodemir 
fled for refuge to the fortified town of Orihuela. Fortifications 
he found — but no garrison ; walls — but no defenders. None but 
the women were left in the city, and boldly did these Murcian 
ladies play their part. Dressed and armed like soldiers, these 
gallant dames took their places on the battlements ; and the 
advancing Moors, deceived by the brave show of defenders, 
accorded to Theodemir honourable terms of capitulation. So 
pleased indeed was Abdul Aziz with the boldness of the 
stratagem, and at the confidence displayed by Theodemir, who 
had entered his camp, attended only by a single page, to seek 
favourable conditions of peace, that he recognised the Gothic 
chieftain as titular king or governor of all Murcia, a province 
ever afler known to the Arabs as Theodemir's land, or the 
country of Tadmir.' 

Abdul Aziz held his court at Seville : and his marriage with 
the beautiful Kgilona, who was certainly a Christian, and who 
is said to have been the widow of Hoderic, gave striking proof 
of the liberality of his feelings towards the subject race. 
Elgilona was permitted to retain her own religion; and the 
unaccustomed honour in which she was held by her husband 
and his courtiers is said to have aroused the indignation of 
many true believers. 

But if the conquerors were considerate to the conquered, 
the Commander of the Faithful was merciless to the conquerors. 

■Four hundred years aft erl he dealh of Theodemir, his lerrilories of Murcia 
and CanbagMa are called by Al Edrisi {154.6) by the name of Tadmir. Bour- 
guignon d'Anville, Etais foratit en Eurofit, etc. (1771), lom. iii., p. 174 ; Gibbon, 
chap. II.; Gayangos. ii., 30. 31. Casin causes some confusion by iranslaling 
Tadmir as if it were the Arabic word Palmir, and making Murcia nol Ihe land of 
Tbeodemir, but the land of palms. Tbe treaty was signed 4 Rajab, A.H. 94— 
equivalent to I3lh April, 713. The boundaries of the Gothic province tiould seem 
to have Included not only Alicante and Valencia, but Orihuela. See Gayangos, 
i'.. 3°. 31 ; Lafuenle, IIL, 33, 34. 
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Fortune hu ever been most fickle in the East, Taric the 
Berber was the hero of the cooquest of Spain ; and he deserved 
the gratitude and support of the Caliph ; and Taric, though 
recalled, was not unjustly treated. But Musa the Arab found 
scant justice and no mercy at the hands of his sovereign. 
Within a few days of his arrival at Damascus, he was deprived 
of his command, stripped of his wealth, reviled, beaten, dis- 
graced. Nay, more, the sins of the father were visited upon 
the innocent son, and the amiable Abdul Aziz met his death in 
his palace at Seville, at the hands of a dark messenger from 
Damascus,' 

In the place of the unhappy Musa, and <ai the death of his 
yet more unhappy son, the Caliph appointed Abdur Rahman,' 
the Arab, to be Amir or governor of Spain in 721. This able and 
vigorous ruler distinguished himself from the first, not only by 
his strict justice, but by the indulgence that he showed to the 
conquered Christians. He replaced certain venal and oppressive 
Cadis by judges of probity and honour, and showed himself, we 
are told, more particularly scrupulous in confirming the Christians 
in the peaceful possession of their old places of worship. In 
every department of the state he proved himself honest, vigor- 
ous and enlightened. At length having established his govern- 
ment, not without having had to overcome much factious 
opposition at home, he sought to win greater glory abroad ; 
and he carried his victorious forces across the Pyrenees, and 
overran the fertile plains of Gaul. A defeat under the walla of 
Toulouse did not check the onward course of the Moalema, who 
occupied successively Narbonne, Carcassonne, Beziers, Maga- 
lona, Nisraes, Lyons; and penetrated even as far as Autun in 
Burgundy. But the ever &mouB victory of Charles Martel 
between Poictiers and Toura, in 732, over a mixed host of 
Arabs and Berbers, checked for ever the career of Islam in 
north-western Europe.' 

'Gayangos, ii., 30, 31, and Appendix A. 

' He must nol be compared wilb ihe Ommeyod Abdui Rahman, first Amir of 
Cordova, in 755. 

' Tlie vanity of the Gallic writers has magnified ihe success of Charles Martel 
over a plundering eipcdilion of the Spanish Arabs (73a). into a marvellous vicloty 
and attributed the deliverance of Europe from the Saiacen yoke to ibe valour of 
K Franks. Bni it was the defeat of the great army of Soiao 



Ele by Leo III. (718), which first averted the lorrenl of MoL 
ough Europe refuses her gratitude to the iconoclastic hero who averted ll 
greatest religious, political and ethnological revolution with which she has ever 
Been threatened. Finlay's Niit 0/ Grace, ii., 19. See on ibe same point, Bury. 
Lalir Raman P.mpin ; Guiiot. Hist. 1^ Praia, torn. i.. chap. a., and Raoke, 
Hisl. of Ike Re/ormaliem la C 
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Abdur lUhmaD was slain in battle. The Saracens abandoned 
all dieir conquests in GauL Yet the victors did not venture to 
pursue the vanquished across the Pyreneen. Nor was the 
defeat of the Moslems at Tours so disastrous but that in a few 
months they were able to resume their advance ; and their pro- 
gress was arrested only by renewed dissensions among them- 
selves — not only among the leaders of the Spanish army in 
Europe, but among the aspirants for the Caliphate in Asia. 
Another Amir was promptly chosen in the place of Abdur 
Rahman ; and Spain at least prospered under the genial govern- 
ment of the Arab, and continued to flourish in spite of the 
constant feuds and constant changes of the new rulers of the 
country. 

n.—The Mozarabs. 

The greater part of the Peninsula had accepted the Moslem 
empire without striking a blow ; and the inhabitants, as a rule, 
who had peaceably submitted to the inevitable, were suffered to 
remain in full possession of their lands and property of every 
description. In the districts conquered by the invaders l^ 
actual force of arms, one-fifth part was reserved for the royal 
treasury, and the remainder was divided among the victorious 
soldiery. In the towns, as a rule, the inhabitants ' were left 
in possession of their houses, on payment of the jisia, or the 
tax that is due by every free non-Moslem subject of a Moslem 
government, in return for the protection of the state. And in 
every case the free exercise of their religion was allowed to 
the conquered Christians. 

The expedition of Taric, it must ever be remembered, was 
not a national, nor even a state enterprise. It was rather a 
piratical foray, not Arab, but African, hardly approved by 
the Commander of the Faithful, and undertaken without any 
preconcerted plan of military operations. The conquest was, 
in &ct, a magnificent accident. It was not a victorious 
invaaion by a great power, but an unexpected occupation by 

'Doiy, Ricktrchts. i., 78-89. Theifttflraii were Chrisiians who lived under 
ihe rule and proieeiion of ihe Moslems. Varicms etymologies have been sug- 
eested. mosi of them very far-felched. See Gayangos, i., 143 and 420; Viardoi, 
Jiiiai, i., 69.70. Doty and Engelmann, in tbeir excellent Gloiiatre, do not give 
so dear an eiplanation as Ihat for which 1 am indebted 10 my friend Mr. A. G. 

\. of (he Brilish Museum, vit., that the word is a participial form {tenth 
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an aarmy of independent tribes ; and the jealousies and rivalries 
of the tribesmen among themselves, Ar&bs, Berbers, A&icans, 
Syriuu and Egyptians, was one of the necessary evils of the 
situation. Every good Moslem owed a nominal allegiance to 
Damascus ; but the tribes were really independent, envious and 
even hostile antong themselves, kept together in their enter- 
prise only by the vigorous and lively iaith of each individual 
soldier in God and His prophet, and by the true belief of each 
individual Moslem in the brotherhood of Islam. 

In the first forty years after the coming of Taric and Musa, 
no less than twenty Amirs bore rule at different times in 
Spain. The suzerainty of Damascus was ineffective. The su- 
premacy of Africa was disastrous ; for Africa was ever a hot-bed 
of intrigue and sedition ; and the Berber or Moorish marabimi 
had come to exercise a more potent influence over a credulous 
people than a tribal chief or even an Arab governor could ever 
hope to acquire. The Berbers ' in Andalusia, always closely in 
touch with their kin across the sea, were quick to feel the 
influence of every revolution — and revolutions were many in 
Africa. The Berbers in Europe, moreover, had good cause to 
be jealous of the share of the spoils of Spain that had been 
appropriated by their Arab allies. In 741, accordingly, the 
Moors who were quartered in southern Gallicia, at Merida, 
at Soria, and in all the central regions of Spain, took up arms 
and set their &ceB to go to the southern coast, whence they 
might take ship, and cross the straits, to join their compatrioU 
in Barbary. The situation was full of peril, and it was faced 
with courage and skill by the reigning Amir. Yet peace was 
only attained after a new and general division of the con- 
quered territories, by assigning to eoch tribe of the contend- 
ing conquerors the district which most nearly resembled the 
native land of the tribesmen ; an ingenious and most reason- 
able scheme, which the great variety of soil and climate, 
of mountain and valley and plain in every part of the Peninsula 
rendered possible in the new country of the Moslem.^ In this 
way the Egyptian contingent was settled in Murcia, which 
they named J^n* or Egypt ; the men of Palestine found a home 
in the mountain regions near Ronda and Medina Sidonia, 

nissionories — among ihe Berben, w«re 
oi lae iBicr cnangei inal look pUc« in north Africa ; Iticj let 
il Ihe /j/mnrnvii^ viclorious through Barbary and Spain, and 
then put them down by the Almohades." S. Lane Poole. Motrt in Sfaitt. 54. 
'Gayangos, iL, tfi\ Dozy. Riektnktt, i., cap. ii.i Lafuente, iu., 83-5. 
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which might recall their home in the Lebanon ; those who had 
once postured their flocks in the valley of the Jordan, were 
eitablished between Malaga and Archidona, on the banks of 
the Guadalhorce ; the large and important tribes from Yemen 
obtained grants in the neighbourhood of Seville, Ubeda and 
Guadix ; the Arabs from Palmyra were settled in the north- 
east of Murcia and the region round about Almeria, while the 
proud and cultured Syrian of Damascus found a home and an 
abiding place on the banks of the Xenil, in the rich and 
beautiful Vega of Elvira,' which became &mous, beyond all 
the regions of Spain, as the kingdom or province of Granada. 

Spain had been conquered by the Berber Taric, the dark- 
skinned freedman of the Arab Musa, with his 12,000 African 
marauders. Musa, the Arab, had been disgraced. His son 
had been slain ; and for a quarter of a century the Peninsula 
was virtually ruled by the swart and savage Africans, or 
Berbers, who are known in history by the somewhat un- 
certain name of the Moors. But the supreme government of 
the country was in the hands of a nobler race. 

In spite of the jealousies of the contending tribesmen and 
the intrigues of hostile &ction, in spite of frequent rebellion 
and threats of civil war, the Arab ruler did not neglect the arts 
of peace. The subject population gradually emerged from 
slavery, and throve greatly under the just and enlightened 
sway of the Amirs. The taxes were light. The laws were 
simple. The noble oppressors had fled away to the moun- 
tains, where the Arab could not or did not pursue them. 
The bishops and many of the clergy had followed them in 



" For the Basque etjrmolopr of lUiberi* (Elvira), see W. Webster, Sfiaii 
ira Biut Granada (GarnatSa), appear to have bolh been called Dama 
e early Moslem settlers, that is, it Ihey are not one and the sa 



Abulfeda {ed, Paris, 184B), p. 353. M. Doiy, Jfu» 
considers that Elvira and Caslilla are the same f\a,ct. 

The etymology of Granada is doubtful. Before the invasion of Spain by the 
Arabs, a small town of Phtsnician origin, known as /Cania/tai, existed near 
Illiberis (Elvira) and probably on the site of Ihe more modern ciiy of Granada, 
The syllable Xar would, in Phcenician. signify a town. The meaning of nattak 
is unknown, Gayangos, i., 347; Casiri, Bib. Ar. Hisf. Esc, ii., 351; Conde, 
Hisl. Dom.. i., pp. 37-51. "Rie supposition that the city owes its name to its 
resemblance to a ripe pomegranate \granattt\ is clearly inadmissable. As in tbe 
case of Leon, the device was adopted in consequence of its appropriateness to an 
existing name — although the modern city of Granada is probably not older than 
I030. Moreover, the Arabic word for a pomegranate is Roman ; and 50/0 de 
Roma, Ihe name of the Duke of Wellington's estate in Andalusia, means the wood 
of tbe pomegranates, and an Enialada nmaaa is not a Raman but a pomegranate 
salad. See Pedaia, Hiil. Eul. it GroAoda (161S), fol ai-aa ; Romey, Hilt., i., 
47VS- 
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their retreat. The Jews, the richest, the most enlightened, 
the most learned of the old inhabitants of Spain, were not only 
tolerated, but highly honoured by the new rulers. The Jews, 
indeed, had probably invited and had cert«inly welcomed the 
Arabs into Spain. They had assisted the invaders in their -, 
early struggles, and had furnished garrisons for many southern , 
cities when the main body of the Moslem army was pressing . 
forward to occupy the more northern districts. And they were ' 
not forgotten by the victors when the Moslem occupation was 
complete.' Yet cruelly injured as they had been by the 
kings and councils of the Visigoths, the Jews were generous in 
the hour of their victory ; and we hear no word of Christians, 
lay or ecclesiastic, being persecuted by Jews in the day of 
their power and their influence at the court qf the Moslem. 
Nor did the Christians suffer in any way, on account of their 
religion, at the hands of the Moors. Many Romans and 
Visigoths embraced Islam, aspiring to positions of honour or 
pro^t in the State, The slave who pronounced the Kalmah^ 
secured his immediate freedom ; but those who set their 
Christianity above honour or profit were at liberty not only 
to maintain their ancient faith, but to profess and follow it in 
public. Churches were retained by Uie Christians in every 
city of the Peninsula ; and Mass was celebrated day by day, 
according to the Gothic ritual,' under the protection of the 
Moslem authorities. The only burden to which the Christian 
or Mozarab was exposed, irom which the True Believer was 
free, was that of a small annual tribute or poll tax. In every 
other respect not only perfect toleration but nominal equality 
was the rule of the Arab in Spain.* In the early days of the 

' Among ihe public funclionaries under ibe Ommeyad Caliphs of Cordovn. we 
find one who bore the lille of Kdtib af protection, who was charged with Ihe 
special protection of Ihc persons and interests of Jews and Christians, "and it 
may be said without exaggeration that, so long as this office enisled, no Christian 
nor Jew ever needed Ihe assistance of the great," Gayangos, ii., loa-iii. 

*In full Kalimalii sh shaMddal, the creed of Islam. The entire sentence doei 
not occur in the Koran. But the first clause known as ndjl wa itbdt, Ihe rejection 
and the aflirmation, in verse 31 of chapter xlviL : and the second clause in verse 99 
of chapter xlviii. For the somewhat similar alfirmatioD or declaration of the 
Hebrews, see Deuteronomy vi. 4. 

'The Romish Missal did not take the place of (he Gothic until over four 
hundred years later. See /oi/, chapter Iiii. 

'See Dory, Rcchtrckts. lom. i., pp. 7S-89. As to the liberty and prosperity 
enjoyed bv iKe Spanish Christians under the Moalem Caliphs of Cordova, »~ 

Viardot, Eaai, \.. 6j-yi, where il is justly '—' •'■— 1—:~.:~ i~. >i 

tolerance displayed by thr " — ■-■■ *'~' 
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occupation, even when the invader was speeding, sword in 
hand, throughout the country, the general order to the 
Moslem soldiery was to spare at all times those who offered 
no resistance. And the Christian writers are compelled to 
admit that these instructions were almost invariably carried 
out. The tardy recognition of the supremacy of the earlier 
invaders, no doubt, had been more than once visited with 
hasty slaughter. The over-demonstrative profession of an 
intolerant Catholicism was to be the signal, in later days, for 
outbreaks of an enraged Islam. But from the time that the 
country was £Eiirly settled, the Christian Spaniard not only 
enjoyed personal and religious freedom, but he attended the 
public ministrations of his own priests ; he was governed, as 
£Eir as he chose, by his own laws, interpreted by his own 
judges ; and on the whole, the new rule was one of peace, of 
prosperity and of justice. 



III. — Abdur Rahman. 

From 661 to 750, fourteen Caliphs of the Ommeyad d3masty 
had ruled the Moslem world from Damascus. £s Seffah, the 
first of the Abbaside dynasty, which supplanted them, removed 
his capital to far-famed Bagdad ; and the Caliphate continued 
in his £Eimily until the breaking up of the great Mohammedan 
Empire by the Mongols in 1258. The most distinguished 
member of the deposed family of the Ommeyads in 744< was 
the youth Abdur Itahman, a true hero of romance. A fugitive 
from childhood ; ever in danger from Abbaside spies and 
pursuers, sheltered by wandering tribes, concealed by villagers, 
he escaped death a hundred times and in a hundred ways, 
until at length he found himself, not yet twenty-one years of 
age, a guest rather than a refugee among the Berbers of 
northern Africa. 

Abdur Rahman was a youth of noble stature and bearing, 
brave, energetic, generous, marked out by fortune for fame. 
Like Hannibal and Sertorius and Taric, he was blind of an eye ; 
and like Hannibal and Taric and Sertorius, he turned his 
thoughts towards Spain. The dissensions among the Arab 
chie& in the Peninsula, the remoteness of Bagdad, his own 
more than royal birth and reputation, all were in his favour. 

remember that Us itaient alors dans la prtmiire furtur eTune eroyance ncuvelU ; 
dans le premier enthousiasme de la victoire. 
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A discreet envoy from Barbar; to Andalusia nude the most of 
his gre&t opportunities ; and in September, 755, the young 
prince, not only invited, but awaited with feverish anxiety, and 
welcomed with national acclamation, landed near the mouth of 
the great river,' and proceeded to set up his new Government 
at Seville. 

In the early spring of the next year, he had established 
himself at Cordova, which continued for 400 years to be the 
splendid capital of the Amirs and Caliphs of Spain. Of 
the various battles and skirmishes between the Ommeyad 
prince and his various foes — Abbaside and Yemenite, Berber 
and Christian — no more need be said but that the Arab did not 
neglect the arts of war. A powerful and efficient navy was 
constructed by his orders, and 'the brave commander of the 
fleet, Taman ben Alkama, took the title of ATmr el Mar, the 
flrst admiral of Spain.' 

The uniform success that attended the arms of Abdur 
Rahman were marked by a single reverse, the loss of Nar- 
bonne, which, after forty years of Moslem domination, succumbed 
in 76l to the a-ssaults of Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, and 
the father of Charlemagne. Thus was the last of the possessions 
of the Arab to the north of the Pyrenees re-occupied by the 
Christians in less than forty years after the first Berber had 
landed his troops on the southern coasts of Spain. 

Thirty-two glorious years are included in the reign of the 
first Abdur BAhman at Cordova, and in this brief space of time 
were laid the foundations of the greatness of the Moorish 
Empire in Spain. When the great Amir die^. in 788,* the 
kingdom of Cordova was already one of the most powerfol, 
and certainly by &r the most enlightened Commonwealth in 

Abdur Rahman was an autocrat, kind-hearted, judicious, 
merciful ; quick of perception, but never hasty in action ; 
generous in his approbation, refined in his tastes, stem in his 
anger, untiring in his labour for the State. Impatient of all 
opposition to his desi^s, easy of access to the poor and humble, 
a relentless judge of the rich snd oppressive, and a munificent 

' Wady el Kebir = Gufldfllquivir, 

'The ships wen buill on [he lines of Teudi procured as modds by Abdur 
Rahman from ibe ImperiaJ cx>urt of ConsUnlinopte. 

'Abdur Rahman, though lomelimes spoken of 
ai CommaiHier of tbe Failbful (Amir al U«timim 
imporuot title than that of Amir. 
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patron of all arts and sciences, especially of agriculture ^ — he 
was the patron of a worthy tyrant ; and as unlike the later 
Visigothic kings of Spain as it is possible to conceive or record. 
If in his royal and autocratic career are found alternate exhibi- 
tions of ferocity and of clemency, the noble assuredly pre- 
dominates over the base. If heads are treacherously cut 
off, lives are chivalrously spared. If Moslems are massacred. 
Christians are protected by the impulsive Amir. The arts of 
peace were his chief delignt, the magnificence of Cordova his 
ruling passion. The foundation of the great mosque, which he 
did not live to see completed, the building of the palace of 
Ris8a£Eih, the gardens that he laid out, and the aqueducts that 
he constructed ; the luxury and the liberality of his court, the 
wit and refinement of his courtiers — of all these things we may 
read, and read with pleasure and advantage, in the glowing 
annals of the Moslems in Spain. Nay, more, the Christian 
writers have not failed to recognise his many virtues ; and a 
mediaeval archbishop has not hesitated to speak of him as The 

^One of his great works was the embankment of the Guadalquivir for the 
purpose of irrigation. 

' The greatness of his contemporary Charlemagne, is, says Lafuente, perhaps 
inferior to that of this less known Arab^MtV. Lafuente, iii., 154 ; Roderic, Hist. 
Arab., 18. 




CHAPTER Xin. 

THE KINGDOM OF ASTURIAS. 

(711—788.) 

L — Covadortga. 

RoDERic was so far from being " the last of the Goths " that with- 
in a few years after his death, we find not one, but two Gothic 
kings, one in the south-east, and the other in the north-west of 
Spain. Theodemir, who more immediately succeeded to the 
battered crown of Roderie, reigned by favour of the Arabs, as a 
vassal, or tributary king of Murcia, from 711 or 712 until 743, 
when he was succeeded by a Goth of the name of Athanagild, 
by whom the subject monarchy was maintained until 755, when 
on the arrival of the young Ommeyad Amir, Abdur Rahman, 
the petty and subject principality of the last Visigoth wu 
incorporated in that of the first Arab king of Spain. 

But the refuge and hiding place of the Gothic nobility, and 
the cradle of the luture Spanish race, was in the unconquered 
Cantabrian provinces, where some seven or eight years after 
the death of Roderie, Pelayo, one of the early heroes of Spanish 
national story, " the saga-celebrated saviour of Christianity in 
the Peninsula," is found already reigning over the refugees, and 
making good his position in bis mountain retreat The rule of 
the Christians in the Asturias, unlike that of Theodemir in 
Murcia, was not by the favour of the Moslem, but in spite of 
their repeated attacks. Pelayo was the independent, chieftain, 
not so much of what was left of the Visigoths on the north- 
western coasts, as of that band of refugees, Gothic, Roman and 
Iberian, who, "drawing strength from weakness" and courage 
from affliction, kept the faith, and laid the foundations of the 
kingdom of Spain. 

The legend of the heroic defence that was made by Felayo 
and his little band in the rock-cut cave at Covadonga, has at 
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least the independent authority of an Arab historian ^ to 
support it; and although we may find some difficulty in be 
lieWng every Christian detail, such as that the hero and his 
thirty followers actually destroyed the entire Moslem army of 
400,000 men, the position of Covadonga,^ a natural fastness, 
no doubt enabled the small band of refugees to inflict severe 
loss on the unprotected invaders. The good fortune of Pelayo 
did much to kindle the national spirit, by which, and not by 
numbers, either oi slayers or of the slain, Spain was conquered 
for the Spaniards : and thus the legend, like many other legends 
oi the past, if critically false, is actually true. If, as we are told, 
the presence of a great commander may be worth 40,000 men, 
the prestige of a great victory may well be worth 400,000. What 
actually took place at Covadonga was probably that the tribes- 
men and refugees, with every advantage of an inaccessible 
position and of local knowledge, opposed the advance of the 
Moslems, much as the Afghans resisted the British army in the 
Khyber Pass ; and that by hurling huge stones and trunks of trees 
from their rocky vantage ground upon the confused ranks of 
the Arabs, these early guerilleros were able to destroy the hosts 
of the invaders, and thus to maintain their independence in 
their > mountain refuge. 

Nor do the Arabs seem to have made any attempt to re- 
trieve or avenge the fortunes of the day. Well satisfied, no 
doubt, with their unopposed dominion over the rich plains of 
the genial south country, they were willing to abandon the 
bleak and inhospitable mountains to their wild inhabitants and 
the emboldened refugees whom they sheltered.^ Be the reason 
what it may, Pelayo seems to have had peace all the days of 
his life after his victory at Covadonga in 718. Prudently 
confining his attention to the development of his little kingdom, 
he reigned, it is said, for nineteen years at Cangas,^ and dying 
in 737, he was peacefully succeeded by his son Favila. 

'Ibn Hayyan; See Gayangos, ii., 34; Mariana, lib. vii., and Lafuente, iii. , 
68. Esp. Sag.f xxxvii., 79. 

' Near Cangas de Onis in Asturias. For a graphic description of Covadonga 
and the neighlx)urhood, see an article by John Ormsby, Comhill Magazine^ 
1870, p. 431 ; and Ford, Spain (ed. 1878), 225-7. 

• The Moorish commander, Al Khama, is said to have been accompanied by 
Oppas, Bishop of Seville (see anU^ p. 113), who endeavoured to persuade Pelayo 
to submit to the superior forces of the invader. Mariana, lib. vii. , i. The bishop 
is supposed to have been slain, as well as Al Khama, in the destruction of the 
Moslem army. 

* Cangas, the modern Cangas de Onis. The etymology of the word according 
to Ford is Canicoi = conchas = the shell-like valley. The town lies about a mile 
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Pelayo, do doubt, was but a robber chieftain, a petty 
mouQtain prince, and the legends of bis royal descent are of 
later date, and of obviously spurious manu&cture ; but Pelayo 
needs no tinsel to adorn his crown. He was the founder of the 
Spanish monarchy. His successor Pavila was no hero, but a 
royal sportsnuui, whose hands, like those of Gratian, were 
stained only with the blood of animals,' and who was in- 
gloriously killed by a bear when hunting near Covadonga. 
After bis brief reign of only two years, Pavila was succeeded 
in 739, not by his son, but by his brother-in-law Alfonso, who 
had married Hermeainda, a daughter of Pelayo, and had been 
named by the elder king as his successor in case of the death 
of Favila.* 

Alfonso, in 742, felt himself already strong enough to 
assume the offensive against the Moslems, and crossing over 
the mountains that divide the Asturias irom Gallicia, he made 
himself master of Lugo, Orense, Tuy, Braga, Chaves, and other 
cities of the north-west, now included in the kingdom of Portu- 
gal.' Emboldened by the success of his arms, he further 
extended his operations to the south and east, and ravaged 
many towns and cities, which the weakness of his forces did not 
permit him to hold, and the smallness of his population did not 
enable him to occupy. It would seem probable, moreover, that 
until a national and patriotic spirit was aroused in new Spain, 
the Christians as well as the Moslems preferred, in many cases, 
the rule of the Moor to that of the Asturian. Constant forays 
were the fashion of the day, and Ledesma, Salamanca, Zamora, 
Astorga, Leon, Simancas, Avila, Segovia, and many less impor- 
tant towns are said to have been harried and sacked by militant 
Christians. The peaceful inhabitants of both religions must 
have slept more soundly to the south of the Tagus, than within 
striking distance of the king at Cangas. 

from Villanueva, on Ibe high road Trom Ovicdo la Santander, and was adopted bj 
Pelayo as bis capital, and so coniinued, until it was abandoned for the more 
imponant lown ot Ovieda Ford (1878), p. 334. 

I There is a quaint representation ot Ihe king's inglorious deatb oftr the 
doorway of the church of San Pedro at VilUnueva, said to bavc been founded by 
Alfonso I. in 750. 

*Il must be remembered that the northern boundary of the modem kingdom 
of Portugal is the Minbo : while Uial of the old prorijict of Lusitania was the 
Douro. sixty miles further to the south. Bat if Lnsitania was shorter, it was also 
hroadtr than modem Portugal ; its eastern boundary extended beyond the dtira of 
"'' -a and Avila, and reached almost as far as Segovia. 
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No man, indeed, did more to create and foster the new 
national spirit in Spain than this Asturian Alfonso,^ who would 
be bound by no treaty with the infidel, and who, first of Spanish, 
or indeed of Christian kings, earned for himself the title of the 
Catholic.^ It was Alfonso, too, in the course of his eighteen 
years of growing dominion, who commenced the building of the 
long line of castles on his southern and eastern frontier which 
secured the defence and suggested the name of the greatest of 
the new provinces of Christian Spain. The king died at Cangas 
in 756, and the angels, we are told, sang celestial psalms over 
his sepulchre.' 

Fruela, the eldest son of Alfonso, succeeded, on his father's 
death in 757, to a kingdom extending by an uncertain tenure 
of temporary conquest, nominal tribute, and constant encroach- 
ment, over Gallicia, the Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, together 
with some frontier towns and debatable districts on the borders 
of the plain country, which were afterwards included in the 
kingdoms of Leon and Castile. A tributary of Abdur Rahman, 
Fruela did nothing to extend his Christian territories ; but his 
harsh and savage disposition led to frequent rebellions of his 
Christian subjects, which were suppressed with conventional 
severity and unusual success. 

Nor did he maintain friendly relations with the Church. 
Witiza had rendered himself obnoxious to the bishops by his 
encouragement of clerical matrimony; Fruela incurred their 
hostility by forbidding it.^ But by way of compensation, no 
doubt, for this interference with the ecclesiastical power, he 
laid the foundation of a magnificent Christian temple, on a spot 
where some monks had set up a shrine to St. Vincent, around 
whose sacred walls arose the town of Ovetum, the modem city 

i"Thc Terrible Alfonso, the manslayer, son of the sword, slew tens of 
thousands of Moslems. He burned houses and dwellings, and no treaty could be 
made with him.** El Ldgi, <^uoted by Lafuente, iii., 8i. 

Dunham, quoting Sebastian of Salamanca, omnes Arabes occupatores civitatum 
interficienSy says placidly, ii., 125, "Such an extermination of the Mohammedan 
inhabitants to make room for his Christian colonists was a just retribution on the 
heads of the followers of a sanguinary Faith*'. A strange nineteenth century 
Christian gloss! If such things can be written in the Cabinet in 1832, it is hardly 
surprising that the retributive justice practised in the mountains should have been 
somewhat one-sided in 750. 

' Reccared was, of course, the first Catholic king of Spain ; but the first who 
is known by the distinctive title is this Alfonso. 

'Sebast. Salmant., 15, in Espaha Sagrada, xiii. ; Dunham, ii., 126; Dozy, 
Histoire, tom. iii., 24-25. 

* Mariana, vil , 4. 
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of Oviedo. Fruela's church unhappily exists no more. Yet 
Oviedo can still boast of the possession of one of the oldest and 
most interesting Christian buildings in the Peninsula. The 
Camara Santa is probably the ancient church of St Miguel, 
which served as the private chapel of the court of Alfonso the 
Catbohc, and contains the most precious relics in Spain. For 
if Oviedo is not as holy a city as Compostella, it claims the 
second place in the roll of sanctity ; while in the number, the 
variety, and the authenticity of its relics ^ it stands perhaps 
unrivalled in the Christian world. 

His constant and edifying exhibition of Christian zeal did 
not, as Laiuente somewhat naively remarks, prevent Fruela 
from staining his memory with the guilt of an odious fratricide. 
The blood of a murdered brother, however, cried not in vain 
for vengeance ; and Fruela met his death, in the time-honoured 
Visigothic fashion, at the hand of an assassin. 

His son Alfonso being still of tender age, the crown was 
passed on to a first cousin, Aurelius, who appears to have lived 
in peace, if not in amity, with his neighbours, to have paid his 
tribute, respected his treaties, and to have even permitted some 
noble Christian damsels to intermarry with the sons of the 
Moslems. 

The laxity of Aurelius in the matter of these mixed marriages 
is supposed to have given rise to the famous legend of an annual 
tribute ^ of one hundred Christian virgins exacted by the Arabs 
of Cordova, and paid in kind by the Christian kings. That in 
any case his conduct was distasteful to the clergy, we can well 
imagine. Mixed marriages are not often entirely satisfactory, 
and the Moslem was a man of a hostile race, as well as of a 
hostile religion. 

Aurelius died in his palace at Caogas in 774 ; and was suc- 
ceeded, not by Prince Alfonso the grandson, but by Silus the 
son-in-law of Alfonso I. Of Silus little is known but that he 
removed his capital from Cangas to Pravia,^ and that he, like 

■ A lin of tbese precious rrlics, including La Crui dt la Vicleri4S, Ike crou 
that is said to bave fallen down from heaven at Cangaa, and to have been carried 
before Pelayaal Covadonga, vHll be found in Foid (1S4S), p. 699. 

■Mariana, viL, 4, treats this legend as sober history ; and even Dunham is 
conlenl with the modified crilicism thai it was not Aurelius but Mauregalo who 
agrenl to pay this tribute to (he Moslem Minotaur in return for the assistance 
which enabled him 10 vanquish bis legitimate Christian rival Alfonso. 

• Pravia is a liille town charmingly situated in the valley of the Nalon, five or 
six miles from ibe sea coast, thiny from Oviedo, and about OS far to the south-west 
of the port of Gijon, in the Asiurias. 
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Aurelius^ was content to live at peace with his Arab neighbours,^ 
reigning jointly with his wife Adosinda, as king and queen ^ of 
Asturias. 

King Silus and his more legitimate queen being both well 
stricken in years^ the actual government was entrusted to Alfonso, 
who would have succeeded to the full honours of the kingdom 
on the death of Silus in 783, had not his rights been once again 
invaded by the election of a bastard son of his grand&ther 
Alfonso ; and he was compelled to fly the country,^ while 
Mauregato reigned in his stead at Pravia. 

There is little to tell of domestic interest or of military glory 
in north-west Spain during the reign of Mauregato. But there 
is one material enterprise of which Spain was the theatre, and 
of which the glory was certainly Spanish, that deserves some- 
thing more than a passing notice — the ever famous expedition 
of Charlemagne.^ 



II. — RoncesvaUes. 

The invasion of Spain by Christian France in 778, was not 
much more successful than the invasion of France by Moslem 
Spain in 733. And it came about, as far as we can learn, in 
this wise : Charlemagne, engaged in the public administration 
of baptism to a multitude of Saxons, at the great assembly at 
Paderborn in 777, was surprised and gratified by the visit of a 
Moslem envoy from beyond the Pjrrenees. Ibn al Arabi was 
an Abbaside of good position, disaffected to the rule of Abdur 
Rahman, and the representative or envoy of other rebellious 
Moslems at Saragossa. The visitor sought the assistance or 
intervention in northern Spain of the Frank king, promising 
him the support of the entire Arab or Moorish population in 
any attempt to overthrow the Ommeyad government of the 
Peninsula. 

1 Ob matris causatHt pactm habuit, says the Chronicon Albidense. The phrase 
is one of somewhat doubtful signification. 

^This tribute to the quasi-legitimate rights of Adosinda, the daughter of 
Alfonso I., is sufficiently remarkable. 

* Mauregato — ^his very name has a Moorish flavour about it (his mother was a 
Moorish slave, H.) — is said to have invoked the assistance of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Cordova, against his legitimate nephew ; and Alfonso was only driven from 
his Christian throne by the alien forces of the Moslem. The Maiden Tribute 
was supposed to be the price of intervention. 

^ As to my use of this somewhat old-fashioned word, see Introduction. 
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The suggestions of the Moslem are uid to have met with 
the warm approval of the Christian ecclesiastics at the court 
of Charlemagne, who regarded the proposed expedition as a 
[Hous and profitable crusade against the infidel.^ In any cose, 
the prospect whs made sufficiently attractive to the king, who 
eagerly embraced the opportunity which thus so suddenly 
presented itself to him of extending his empire, albeit as the 
ally of the infidel in Spain. And he sAtisfied his scruples, no 
doubt, by a pious resolve to turn his Christian forces against 
both factions of the unbelievers, as soon as he should be fairly 
established within their territories. 

Charlemagne accordingly convoked a great military assembly, 
or champ de mat, in the spring of 778, at Chasseneuil in the 
Agenois ; and having there divided his forces into two armies, 
he dispatched one by way of Roussillon and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, under the command of his uncle, Duke Bernard ; 
while he himself crossed the western Pyrenees at Saint Jean 
Pied de Port, and appeared In due time before Pamplona. The 
city, occupied entirely by Christians,^ submitted at once to the 
Franks, and Charlemof^ne continued his march to Saragoasa, 
which as promised by the Abbaside envoy, was to be placed in 
his hands on his arrival. 

Duke Bernard meanwhile bad been even more fortunate 
than his master. He had found abundant supplies on bia 
eastward line of march ; he had taken hostages for future 
fidelity from the defenders of the strong fortress of Gerona, 
and the richer city of Barcelona; and at a short distance 
from Saragossa he joined his victorious forces with those of hia 
sovereign. The expedition so fcr had been entirely successful. 
But as soon as the reunited Frankish armies approached the 
time-honoured city of Cnsar Augustus, the citizens shut their 
gates ; for Saragossa was governed and defended by the brave 
Abdul Melii — the Marii/io of the Romancists—the most loyal 
of the lieutenants of Abdur Rahman ; and in spite of the 
assurances of the rebel envoy, Charlemagne found no treason 
within the walls. 

Greatly vexed at this unexpected rebuff, the Prankish 
king spent some weeks in vain Attempts to possess himself of 
the city, and in more successfiil forays into the neighbouring 

■Momberl, Chariti tit Cifot IjSSS), p. 155. Some of the Spanish cbronidcn 
made Alfonso summon Charlemagne to bis aid againil Ihe Moilemi. 
<Seb(uiiaa of Salamanca, ajhuf DuotiUD, L, 354. 
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country ; and at lengthy having secured no allies among Moors 
or Christians^ but finding on the contrary that he was exposed 
to harassing attacks from the forces of both alike, he was com- 
pelled to retire disappointed into his own dominions. Having 
destroyed and pillaged the unoffending town of Pamplona, 
the Franks pursued their northern course through the defile ^ 
of Roncesvalles, which lay almost due north of Pamplona, and 
about forty miles to the east of the sea coast at Irun. On the 
day of the Assumption, 15th August, 778, the king with his 
light troops marched first through the pass, and had already 
proceeded some distance on the northern side of the mountains, 
when the Basques or Navarrese, naturally indignant at the 
destruction wrought by their Christian deliverer upon their 
friendly and equally Christian town, fell upon the troops — 
heavily laden with the plunder of Spain — and cut to pieces a 
great part, if not the whole of the rear guard, and possibly of 
the main body of the army. 

The history of this great destruction is very doubtful. The 
trustworthy materials are very slender. But it is at least 
certain that many of the military leaders and principal nobles of 
the invading or retreating army perished at the hands of the 
sturdy mountaineers, and that not only the spoils of Pamplona, 
but such booty as had been amassed in the entire expedition, 
fell into the hands of the victors.^ How far the Basque forces 
were aided by Christians from the Cantabrian and Asturian 
provinces, by early Spanish heroes of Leon, or by Moslems 
from Saragossa, who may have harassed the retreat of 
Charlemagne's army, it is impossible to say. The fact of such 
an alliance or alliances — in itself sufficiently probable — is quite 
unnecessary to explain the defeat of the Franks, as we now 
understand it. Nor can we speak with much greater con- 
fidence of the prowess or even of the existence of the ever 
famous Roland in the ranks of the invading or evading army : 

^ Roncesvalles is almost certainly a Basque word ; the last two syllables are 
the zaval, which enters into the comi>osition of perhaps a hundred names of places 
in Navarre and in the Basque provinces, always indicating a flat level space which 
exactly describes the field of battle. Roscida i^allis, given without approbation by 
Ford, is a fanciful and meaningless etvmology. 

'^Thc pass and neighbourhood of Roncesvalles have been frequently described. 
One of the best descriptions is that of John Ormsby, in Chamber's Encyclo- 
pedia, ed. 1890, viii., 765. All that we know of Roland is contained in one line o* 
Eginhard's Vita Karoli (cap. ix.). His name is said to be Hmodlandus, but I 

g refer, as usual, in writing English to call him Roland. See Lafuente, iii. , 137 ; 
tappenbeck, Ueber die Rolands sduUn (Berlin. 1847) ; and Schumann, Rolandus 
Magnus Variis fabulis involutis Explicatus (Lipsiae, 1694). 
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OF of that of the no less celebrated Bernardo ' del Carpio in the 
ranks of the pursuers. 

Taillefer, who sang the song of Roland upon the battle- 
field of Hastings, and the unknown author whose eleventh 
century epic, copied by Turoldus, suggested the poems of Pulci, 
of Botardo, and of greatest Ariosto, all these have made 
Roland one of the favourite heroes of the Middle Ages. But 
in the story, as it is totd in the Spanish ballads, it it Bernardo^ 
del Carpio, the nephew of the chaste but pusillanimous Alfonso, 
who is the true hero of Roncesvalles, and who not only 
repulsed the host of Charlemagne, but caught up the invulner- 
able Roland in his arms, and squeezed him to death before his 
army. No carpet knight nor courtier was Bernardo, but a true 
Cantabrian mountaineer. 

Legend, indeed, has been more busy, and possibly more 
romantic, on either side of the Pyrenees, with Roncervailet 
than even with the Gundalete. But history merely tells us that 
Charlemagne, wisely no doubt, made no attempt to avenge the 
loss of his chivalry or of his treasure : but that he lefl the bodies 
of his dead Palladins to be buried by the Basques, made good 
his most inglorious retreat, and scarce drew bridle unUl he 
bad reached Auzerre.' 

' Even less is known of Bernardo ihan of Roland. His name is first mentioned 
in the Cronica General of Alfonsos X. ; he is said lo have been the son of a secret 
marriage 01 liaison of D. Sancbo of Saldana, witb a sister of Alfonso II, 

'The Chenion de Roland has twice been translated into English verse. The 
best Spanish ballads of Bernardo del Carpio are printed in vol. I. of Wolf and 
HoFmann's encellent collection (Berlin, 1S56), and some ballads of Roncesvalles in 
vol, ii, o( the same work. A reference to the Motganli Maggion, to Orlandc 
ittamoralo, lo Orlando ftiriaio. and Milton's Paradiit Lost, ma^ be almost 
superfluous. The legend of the magic horn of Roland is, oT course, reTetred to 
by Scoil in Marmion. canto vi. , stania 33 :- 

' ' Oh lor a blast of thai dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne 1 " 

Fonlarabia, as n matter of fact, is forty good miles away from Roncesvalles. 

'Egmhard, fi'/ii, etc, cap. iv.,and .,4niia/<i, p. 300-5 and 340; £/ Sismondi, 
HUl. dt France, ii., 337, 365. Sismondi considers that Roland— if such a person 
ever eiisled — was never in the army of Charlemagne at all ; but may have di»- 
lingiiished himself under Charles Martel, Archbishop Turpin and Ariosto are 
not of course authorities For historical Fads. As to the Spanish invention of a 
jwoxrfrout at Roncesvalles in Bia. see authorities collected by Sismondi, Hal. it 
Frame, li. , p. 165. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



(787—852.) 

l.—The Mezqvita. 

Abduh Rahman I. was succeeded in 78? by his favourite son, 
Hisham, sumaroed the Just, an amiable and virtuous sovereign.' 
A student rather than a warrior, Hiaham, in the early part of 
his reign, showed considerable vigour and even milit&ry skilL 
He valiantly conquered and generously pardoned his brothers, 
Abdullah and Suleiman, both of whom had taken up arms 
sg«inst him, and he proclaimed a Holy War for the subjuga- 
tion of the Asturias, which was attended, however, with very 
poor results. Another expedition, against the Franks of 
Septimania, was both directly and indirectly more successful, 
for if it brought no accession of territory to the Moslem, it 
led to the acquisition of a vast amount of Christian treasure 
which was devoted to the completion of the great mosque at 
Cordova. The captives taken at Narbonne were employed in 
the actual work of the building, and many of the Roman 
pillars which support the immense roof of the Mesquila were 
brought at the same time from the Narboneiuit. But in spite 
of these military and architectural interests, the mind ot 
Hisham was so much affected, in the sixth year of his useful 
reign, by an astrological forecast of his early death, that he 
was led to abandon the cares of State, and to devote himself 
entirely to good works and religious exercises. And thus on 
bis death, some few months before the expected period, after 
a reign of only eight years, the kingdom of Cordova was 
almost as much dominated by sacerdotal or theological in- 
fluences, as was once the kingdom of Toledo. 

'AIjtMiltbejyat: and ^/ffibtAlhealbble. 
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Unlike the Gothic kings, however, in peace or in war, 
Hisham did much to add to the beauties of his capital, and to 
develop the resources of his countrj'. The bridge that spans 
the great river, the (Vddif el KeUr, over which the Spanish 
peasant still drives the produce of his fields to the market at 
Cordova, was constructed by his liberality : and if the founda- 
tion of the mosque, in which the Christian of modem Cordova 
still carries on his splendid worship, is due to the magnificence 
of Abdur Rahman, the completed work ia a monument of the 
piety of Hisham. If the cry of the Muezsin is heard from the 
towers of Aya Sqfia, on the shores of the Bosphonis, the TV 
Datm is sung amid yet more splendid surroundings in the 
Mezqvila, on the banks of the Guadalquivir. 

Within a few months after the conquest in 711, the new 
masters of Spain, considerate as we have seen in matters of 
religion from the very day of their arrival, had entered into a 
friendly arrangement with the conquered people by which one 
half of the Christian Basilica at Cordova was used for the 
worship of the Moslem.' For some seventy years this mutual 
toleration was continued, until the time came when Abdur 
Rahman I. determined to build on the site so long hallowed 
by tradition, a mosque for Moslem worshippers, which should 
compete with the finest temples in the But He accordingly 
purchased from the Christians that portion of the Basilica which 
they had hitherto used for their worship, and then pulling 
down the whole, he commenced his new and magnificent edifice 
in 786. 

The building as designed by Abdur Rahman, and completed 
by his son Hisham, was some S60 feet long by 270 feet in width. 
The general plan was that of the mosque of most sacred Kairwan 
in Morocco. The walls, of immense thickness, are low, and the 
roof was probably not raised more than thirty feet above the floor 
of the mosque. Nor is the height without the building, even 
where the buttressed towers break the long line of walls, ever 
greater than sixty feet Eleven aisles ran north and south within 
the building of 786, and were formed by long rows of low marble 
pillars, in number not less than 1300, the pride of the contem- 
porary Arab, and the spoO of the more ancient Roman.^ The 

< Thii arran{[ement had already bc«n made in Ihe Buillca of St John, after- 
wards converted inlo the great mosque of Damascus, whicb wai destined by fin, 
alas, on the isi of December, 1893, long aftn Ibis note ms Ersi wriltcn. 

*Tbe number of pillars iiill standing are 990. of which B34 are of a fine led 
marble from Cabra, near Cordova; the remainder mar have been brongfat, as 
tradiiioa relates, from Narbonne, ^om Italy, from Uanritaoia, from Ecypt, and 
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central aisle, an alley wider than the rest, led to the Mikn^ > 
or H0I5 Place, which was rebuilt by the Caliph Hakam in 965, 
and remains to this day one of the most beautiful and elaborate 
specimens of the best age of Saracenic architecture in Spain. 
The fine mosaics that still decorate the facade — admirable 
specimens of Roman Byzantine art— were placed there, ac- 
cording to Adzari, a contemporary author, in 9^5, and were 
sent by the Emperor Leo, from Constantinople, with a Greek 
artist, who instructed and superintended the Moslem work- 
men employed by Hakam. ^ Abdur Rahman III. added a 
Minar or tower which has since been destroyed, as well as the 
beautiful Fountain of the Court of Oranges which still remains. 
The mosque was enlarged by Almaozor, seeking popularity, at 
the end of the tenth century, by the addition of eight new 
aisles to the east of the then existing building, which was thus 
increased to a parallelogram of 490 feet by 375 feet ; and the 
beautiul Maksurah or seat of the Caliph, now converted into a 
Christian shrine known as the chapel of Villa Viciosa' was 
probably added at the same time. 

The new ckoir, an immensly lofty Gothic church, built 
within the MesquUa, and for which no less than 300 of the 

from ibe FurlbesI easlem provinca of Ihe Roman world. Of these columns, 
twentT-onc are said by Ford lo beof " marino Hgio {diipp]ed gray), tea of cifvliimr, 
ten of fluled or channelled wbiie, probably Greek, three of plain while, eight of 
eny Egyptian granite, and over thirty of uncertain, but foreign origin ". Ford 
{1888), pp. 309-10. 

' The great mosques of Islam are all built in the form of a parallelogram, of 
which the longer sides run from north to south. At tbe north end is a great court 
or Falio, surrounded by cloisters with a fountain in tbe middle, for the purpose of 
the prescribed ablutions. Within tbe building itself, and at (he end furthest from 
the Patio, is the Mihrdb. the most sacred and the most highly-ornamented part 
of the temple, indicating also (he Kiilah or direction of the Kaaha at Mecca, 
towards which every good Moslem must (uni his face in the act of prayer. Near 
tbe Mikrdi is the MtaiAr or pulpit from which Ibe Imim leads the prayers of the 
assembled people. See Girault de Prangey, Arckiticlurg del Morei et des Aratti, 
pp. a" -49. 

'See MadrBio. Cordmia; and Fentusson's Madim Arckiltclurt, p. 395. 
During the reign of Alfonso the Learned, in 1375, permission was granted (o tbe 
dean and chapler of (he cathedral (o have at all times free of taxes, four Moorish 
workmen, two of them masons, and two carpenters, who were to be employed 
exclusively for repairs in tbe cathedral, with the other artists. This circumstance 
has undoubtedly contributed to the good preservation of the Moorish remains. See 
Don J. F, Riaflo, Disrurse. etc., 1869 ; and Fergusson. uli lupra, 

' Mr. Fergusson places the chapel of Villa Viciosa. eire, laoo. He can bardly 
have realised the character of the Almohades, Neither Ya^ili *oi Vussu/litSj- 
1199), Mokammtd btit Yacdt (1199-1313), nor Abu Yaali (iai3-iaa3), were likely 
men to have beautified a church, still Ten to have developed tbe chapel of Villa 
Weioaa. 
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ancient columns were swept aw&y, ia the work of Bishop 
Alfonso M&nrique in 1523. Such pious destructiveQess might 
well fill us with indignation ; but let us mther marvel that the 
Inquisition did not consume the whole of the Moslem edifice 
by fire— and rejoice at their inconsequent apathy. Even the 
exquisite carving of the stalls hardly assuages the wrath of the 
artistic visitor, shocked at the incongruous vandalism which has 
BO sadly marred a building unique among the art treasures of 
Europe. Yet as it stands to-<lay in mouldering Cordova, the 
great cathedral which perpetuates the glory of the Moslem in 
Spain, and which is still familiarly known as Iji Meztjuila or the 
mosque, is one of the most interesting of the temple structures 
of the world.' 

Covering nigh upon four acres of ground, it ranks second 
as regards area among the churches of Christendom, being 
surpassed only by the vastness of St Peter's at Rome, aud the 
pillars that still remain, the glorious wreck of the 18, 00^1 
that once supported the roof, are suggestive of an immense 
forest of marble, in which the visitor may wander in ever- 
increasing admiration and amazement, at once at the variety 
aud the regularity of the display.^ 

But the Mezcpaia is far from being remarkable only for its 
vast size, or even for its artistic beauty. Built upon the site of 
the old Roman temple of Janus, pulled down centuries before 
the birth of Mohammed, to give place to a Christian church, 
the forerunner of that in which the Moslem was first permitted 
to worship God at Cordova, it perpetuates the memory of many 
religions and varying traditions of sanctity for over SOOO 
years. The only place of worship in Burope that may be com- 
pared with it, both in antiquity and in similarity of interest, is 
Aya Sofia at Constantinople, of which the first stone was laid by 

lAs B holy place of devotion, il ranked as Ibe Ihird among the temple* of 
Islam, equal il may be lo Ai Aksa at Jerusalem, and inferiot only to the Caaba oT 
Mecca ilself. The mosque wbi called Zeca. " the bouie of purification "—the old 
Egyptian Sekei. A pilgrimaee to il wu held lo be equivalent, by the Spanish 
Moslem, to that of Mecca. Tbere is a well-known Spani^ proverb, anitar Jt Ctca 
(H Mtcia, quoted by Cervantes in Dan Quixolt, L, iS. and in Caray's CoHtelion, 
ia. 399- To go from Ceca lo Mecca, i.t., to |i^ from one pilgrimage lo another — 
to saunter (a word ilself derived from Saitit tent). The meaning of A Mint, 
which is sometimes attributable lo Ctea, has caused me to err on this poiot, in a 
note to Saniho Paiia'i Pravtrii (ed. 189a), p. B. 

*The remnining pillars are more Ihsn 900 in number. The church even as it 
now standi, is about 490 feet long hy 370 fret broad, and coven 157,500 feet oT 
ground, ^ville Cathedral, which most nearly appr(»cbes it, nol only in Spain 
but in Europe, encloses only 115,000 fGeL Stefeit, chapter ixvii. 
VOL. 1. 10 
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Justinian in 532^ on the site of the great Christian temple that 
had been erected by Constantine 200 years before. 

Constructed like the Mezqmta of the architectual spoils of 
a more ancient world, St. Sofia passed unharmed by time or 
siege into the hands of the Moslem in 1453, 200 years after 
the mosque on the Guadalquivir had been converted into 
a Christian cathedral. It is strange, indeed^ and suggestive of 
much that may not be here set down, that the oldest of all the 
mosques of Islam was built as a Christian church, and that the 
oldest of the great Christian churches of the world was built as 
a mosque at Cordova; that 500 years before St. Peters was 
commenced, 400 years before Milan was completed, the Mezquita 
stood as now it stands, consecrated to the worship of God. 



II.— The Fakihs. 

The great body of Moslem devotees at Cordova, at the end 
of the eighth century, was largely recruited by Christian 
renegades y who found protection under the just rule of Abdur 
Rahman, and who acquired under his son Hisham something 
of the old power and influence that had been enjoyed by the 
Christian priesthood under the later Visigothic kings. No priest, 
indeed, is known to the religious system of Islam, but the readers 
of the Koran, the students of divinity, and the doctors of 
Mohammedan law, constituted a sacerdotal class, that con- 
gregated in ever increasing numbers and ever increasing im- 
portance around the great mosque at Cordova.^ These Maulvis 
and Fakihs, the Scribes and Pharisees of Islam, were lodged in 
the beautiful suburb to the south of the city that was known to 
the Romans as Corduha Secunda ; and they recognised as their 
spiritual chief and leader the learned doctor Malik ben Anas 
of Medina, the founder of one of the four orthodox schools of 
Mohammedan theology. Students from Spain constantly re- 
paired to the East to study under this egregious doctor of Islam. 
And of all his bold and bigoted disciples, few were more learned, 
none was more zealous than the Berber, Tahia ben Tahia of 
Cordova, a worthy successor of Leander and Julian. 

The greatest theologian and the proudest Moor of Spain 
or Mauretania, this extraordinary man united many of the 
characteristics of a modem demagogue with those of a mediaeval 
Pontiff; and he was reverenced and obeyed without question as 

1 Gayangos, i., 899 ; Dozy, Histoire^ ii., 56-59. 
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the leader of the prUslly party in Moslem Cordova. When 
Hisham, in 796, fulfilled by his death the predictions of xhts 
prophets, the entire power of the new theocracy was devoted 
to the subjection of his son and successor Hakam. Suleiman 
and Abdullah, the brothers of the late king, who had been 
pardoned by Hisham after their rebellion at the beginning of 
his reign, now rose once more against their nephew ; nor did 
they scruple to send envoys to Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chspelle, 
entreating his assistance in their rebellion, and promising Yapi 
their support in the destruction of the Moslem monarchy. But 
Charles remembered Roncesvallea, and contented himself with 
dispatching his son Louis to stir up the Christians at a safe 
distance in Septimania. The rebel envoys returned dissatisfied 
to Spain, where Abdullah and Suleiman were soon afterwards 
defeated by their nephew Hakam. Suleiman was killed in 
battle. Abdullah was once more magnificently pardoned. 

But if the rebellion was at an end, the Moslem eecleaiastica 
were not suppressed. They were roused on the contrary to 
new and vigorous action. The success of Charlemagne would 
have, no doubt, justified the reconversion of the renegades 
to Christianity of a peculiarly intolerant type. The success of 
the king's uncles would have been a direct victory ftv the 
mosque. Smarting under their double disappointment, they 
were fain to take the matter into their own hands, and to stir 
up a popular revolt in Toledo. But Hakam was more than a 
match for the militant clerks. The revolt was suppressed. 
The rebels were dispersed. No mercy was shown to those who 
were taken in the city (805). Tahia, foiled once more in his 
endeavours, now offered the throne, quite after the good old 
Visigothic &shion, to one Ben Shammas, a cousin-german of 
the king. But the conspiracy was betrayed by Shammas him- 
self, and many of the conspirators were taken and executed 
(806). A still more serious insurrection > at Toledo in 607 was 
repressed with still greater severity. Many hundreds of the 
conspirators were slain by order of the king in the ditch oijotte 
of the castle, and the massacre by which the revolt was termi- 
nated was long known and remembered as the day oflhejotte. 

For seven years after this dreadful example there was peace 
at home in southern Spain. And then the Cordovans, undeterred 
by the &te of the rebels at Toledo, rose once more at the 
bidding of the bigots of the day. Tahia returned to the capital 

' Doij. uH ngtni, pp. jj-j^. 
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in the month of Ramadan (May, 814), and the preachers took 
advantage of the excitement of the populace at the season of 
the annual fast, to stir up their passions against the civil 
Government. Hakam was besieged in his palace. The city 
was in the hands of Tahia and the Fakihs. The people, mad 
with excitement, filled the streets, and demanded the life of 
the Caliph. The coolness of Hakam saved the fortunes of the 
day. Assembling within the palace walls a small force of 
fEuthfiil horsemen, he ordered them to cut their way through 
the crowd, press on to the suburb of Secunda, and to set fire 
to the houses of the principal ecclesiastics. The orders were 
faithfully executed. The rebel leaders, hastily returning ta 
save their own property, left the people in confusion, and 
Hakam, sallying out of the palace gate with his few remain- 
ing followers, was able to disperse the mutineers, and joining 
his forces to those which had done such good service in draw- 
ing away the leaders to the suburbs, completely subdued the 
insurrection, which was afterwards called, fit>m the most striking 
incident in the struggle, the day of the suburbs or of the ArrabaL 
It was now at least clear to Hakam that an end must be put 
to this ecclesiastical rebelry. The suburb was razed to the 
ground ; and an immense number of the inhabitants were 
driven not only out of the city but out of the country. Eight 
thousand found a home in the rising city of Fez in Morocco, 
where their descendants were long to be found in the Anda- 
lusian quarter of the town : while twice as many more were exiled 
to Egypt, and after a sojourn of some twelve years in Alexandria, 
found a permanent home in the island of Crete, where they 
buil the town of Candia.^ 



\, 



III, — Ziriab. 



[akam, the vigorous, died of fever in 821, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abdur Rahman II. This amiable prince, 
witnout the superstition of his grandfather, had none of the 
severity, and little of the independence, of his father. A poet, 
a musician, a lover of display ; generous, mild, and liberal ; he 

1 In spite of many attacks they maintained themselves in Ej^pt until 8a6, 
when ihey were forced to evacuate the country. They sailed for Crete, ill defended 
by the Imperial troops, and possessed themselves of the entire island ; and their 
Spanish Moslem leader, Al Baluti, a native of Cordova, foimded a djmasty which 
enjoyed the dominion of Crete until the year 961, when the island passed once 
more under the sway of the Roman Emperor at Constantinople. Dozy, uH supra, 
PP* 7^' 77 '* Gibbon, ch. lii. 
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devoted the greater part of his time and of his revenues to 
the embellish in ent of his capit&l ; and he made Cordova at 
once the most beautiful and the most magnificent city, the 
most favoured home of art and science and liberal culture, of 
the medifeval world. 

Tahia, a second Leander, vbo had fled from the just wrath 
of Hakam, was welcomed on his return to Cordova by the 
gentle Abdur Rahman, who abandoned to him the entire 
government of the State. But in personal influence over the 
young king, Tahia was fain to accept a divided empire with 
Ziriab, a poet, musician, and a virluoto, who had been driven 
from the court at Bagdad by the jealousy of a rival singer, more 
sure of the favour of the Caliph Haraun al Rashid. Ziriab 
received a magnificent welcome at the court of Cordova, and 
made himself in a very short time entirely indispensable to 
Abdur Rahman.' The versatility of his genius, indeed, was so 
astounding that it could only be explained by the theory of 
potxestion, for Zinab not only wrote verses and sang them to the 
king, he planned palaces, he invented dishes, he designed 
costumes. His conversation is said to have been brilliant 
beyond the possibility of description. In architecture, in 
astronomy, in geography, in literature, in science, in cookery, 
in all things Ziriab set the &shion, and gave the tone to the 
court at Cordova. The proportions of a bath, the decoration of 
a dinner table, the fashion of a head-dress, the reception of 
an ambassador, the beauty of a slave, the doubtful wisdom of 
a move at chess, customs and costumes, poems and perfumery — 
everything was submitted to his judgment, and in all things 
his opinion was accepted as final. His royal pension or allow- 
ances amounted to a yearly income of not less than ten thousand 
pieces of gold. Nor does his genius as an artist appear to have 
been more remarkable than his prudence as a favourite. The 
king was never tired ; the ecclesiastics were never offended ; 
the courtiers were never jealous ; the people were never indig- 
nant And by a good fortune, unique, perhaps, in the history 
of courts, this intelligent epicurean retained during his lifetime 
the affection and respect of the king, of the courtiers, and of 
the people ; and his name was long held in honour by succeed- 
ing generations of Spanish Moslems, among those of the most 
illustrious of the heroes of Cordova. 

' On 1e consicWraii eomme un moelile pour tout ce qui concernail le boo 100 ; 
et sous ce rapport 11 dcvinl le l^iilaleur de I'EjpaEne irabe. Les innovktioil* 
qu' i1 fit. fureni hardies et LanoiDbn.ble*. Dm]'. Hisimn, ii., 88 and 95. Sne 
aUo Gayaogos, ii., 119-131. 
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Nor did he play his part in life to an uncritical or unap- 
preciative audience. Of the wonderful aptitude of the Cor- 
dovans for science and philosophy^ of their love of books, and 
their care for education, of their powers of memory, and of 
their felicity in repartee, we may read in every contemporary 
history. Yet their wit and their erudition, their love of 
science, and their love of literature, were even less remarkable 
than their wonderful aptitude for poetry. 

The mosque asserted its influence only by the prohibition 
of the study of astrology and natural philosophy ; but in every 
other department, a wide and wise liberality, as well as a 
generous encouragement of study, distinguished both the 
Grovemment and the people. The richer citizens, moreover, 
even when they were illiterate, rewarded poets and scholars 
with the greatest munificence, and spared neither trouble nor 
expense in the formation of large collections of books. ^ Of 
such was the court of the second Abdur Rahman. 

But his personal devotion to the gentler arts of life, and 
even his political submission to the authority of the mosque, 
did not serve to spare the king from the miseries of internal 
dissension and civil discord. An insurrection, headed by the 
irrepressible Abdullah, his great-uncle, was quelled soon 
after his accession to the throne, and the old rebel was once 
more pardoned after defeat.^ The citizens of ever turbulent 
Merida, intriguing with Louis le Debonnaire^ were constantly 
in a state of revolt. Toledo for eight years maintained a 
species of independence. For seven years there was civil 
war in Murcia ; and a powerful band of brigands ravaged the 
neighbouring country. At length even the gentleness of 
Abdur Rahman was roused to action. Toledo was taken by 
storm on the 16th of June, 837; the brigand chief was slain; 
the city and the country were pacified and reduced to subjec- 
tion. The Toledans were treated with a noble clemency ; and 
the king was content to receive the submission of the citizens, 
who once more owned his sovereignty. 

^ The Caliphs maintained in all the |jeat towns of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, North 
Africa, and even far-away Persia, Residents whose duty it was to transmit to 
Cordova copies of all important works either of literature or of science that were 
to be procured in the country where they resided, as well as to inform the Spanish 
Moslem Government of any interesting discoveries, or scientific or industrial 
progress. Viardot, Essais, pp. loo, loi ; Gayangos, i., 139-167. 

3 He had even assigned to him the government of Tadmir, where he lived 
peacefully until his deatfau 

' EspafLa Sagrada, xiii. , p. 4x6, 



The Spanish historians apeak of a second 
west Spain by the Franks from Aquitania in 8S3, and a second 
rout of their forces at Roncesvalles in 834, by the Basques of 
Navarre, assisted by some troops dispatched from Cordova by 
Abdur Rahman, whose alliance was sought by the Christians to 
the south of the Pyrenees, against their still more hated 
Christian foes to the north. But tbe whole story is usually 
considered to be apocryphal.' What is more certain is that no 
less than two emlwssies were received by Abdur Rahman from 
the Emperor Theophilus at Constantinople, praying the aid of 
the Ommeyad Caliph of Cordova against the Abbaside Caliph 
of Bagdad, Al Mutassim (833-84S), who was threatening the 
Empire in the East. 

In the perpetual conflicts with the Christians in the north 
of the Peninsula, Abdur Rahman was more successful than 
his predecessors. Neither Alfonso nor Ramiro gained any 
advantage over the Moslem commanders, and the Christian 
kings were glad to secure the possession of their frraitier 
provinces by the payment of an annual tribute to Cordova. 

Thrice in twenty years did a Prankish army make its ap~ 
pearance in north-east Spain, and thrice was it driven back 
across the border, while a Moslem fleet assaulted and burned 
the suburbs, if not the city of Marseilles. 

But a more savage invader appeared in this reign off the. 
coast of Lusitania. Some Scandinavian Vikings or North- 
men, with over fifty ships, suddenly descended upon the 
Tagus. They plundered Lisbon, and ravaging the whole of 
the south-west coasts of the Peninsula, they pursued their 
course as far as Seville, which they captured and sacked ; and 
then making otTwith their spoils, they set sail, and disappeared 
OS suddenly as they had come. 

iSee I^Iuente, iii., 373-175. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SANTIAGO. 

(788—910.) 
I. — Alfonso the Chaste. 

Maureoato died, after his uneventful reign, in 788 ; and for 
the fourth time the legitimate claims of Alfonso were post- 
poned by the electors to those of a more fiavoured relation ; 
no warrior, but a Churchman, Bermudo, the brother of Aurelius. 
This royal deacon, for Bermudo had never attained the 
dignity of the priesthood,^ was of a kindly and even generous 
disposition, and the patient Alfonso was gratified with the 
subordinate, but all-important position of commander of the 
royal armies at the hands of his more successful rival, until, in 
791) Bermudo voluntarily forsook the throne for the cloister; 
and Alfonso, sumamed the Chaste, at length reigned alone 
and supreme over the kingdom of Asturias. 

The inactivity of the Christian kings, ever since the death 
of Alfonso the Catholic, had been accompanied by a similar 
indisposition for raids and forays on the part of the cultivated 
Moslem, Abdur Rahman. But in 79^) Hisham invaded the 
Asturias with a considerable army, and the new Alfonso 
showed something of the skill and enexgj of his grandfather 
in the field. By a happy stratagem, he drove the Arabs into 
a mountain defile, where he fell upon them with such vigour 
with his little force, that a considerable portion of their army 
was cut to pieces. In the north-east, the Christian arms 
were less successful ; and Narbonne was taken and plundered 
by the Moslems. But the Christian kingdom of the north- 
west grew and prospered, and the seat of government was 

^ It was on this ground that the objection to his election, as unlawful, under 
the old Gothic law of Wamba*s time, was overruled in the council. Ramiro of 
Aragon was afterwards accepted under the same extenuating circumstances. 
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removed by Alfonso ' from Praria to Oviedo, a city founded by 
his father Fruela, and already one of the most important centres 
of Christian power and Christian progress In northern Spain. 

From Oviedo, Alfonso undertook at least one important 
expedition to the southward, and possessing himself temporarily, 
after the fashion of the day, of the whole country as far as to 
the Tagus, he entered and plundered Dsbon, before the advanc- 
ing Moslems compelled him to retreat to his mountain home 
in Gallicia (797). 

Flushed with this success, Alfonso sent envoys to Aix-la- 
Chapelle to solicit the assistance of Charlemagne ; but Charles 
did not trust himself again to the south of the Pyrenees. The 
dispatch of another embassy, two years later, to the coilrt of 
the Frank at Toulouse, was no more successful as regards 
Charlemagne, and was attended with very remarkable results 
as regards Alfonso. For the Spanish nobles, jealous of any 
passible foreign interference with their most independent 
kingdom, took a very decided way of manifesting their political 
feelings, and locked up their king In a monastery at Abelania, 
until he had announced his intention of having nothing more 
to do with Frankish alliances.^ Then, and only then, was 
Alfonso released. The nobles went unpunished, and nothing 
more was heard of Charlemagne in the Asturias. 

II. — Catahnia. 

In the north-east, on the other hand, the armies, if not the 
presence of the great Frank, played an important put in the 
early history of Spain. In the first year of the ninth century, 
a solemn assembly, or Champ de Mai, was held by Louis of 
Aquitaine at Toulouse ; and a league of Christian lords was 
founded for the taking of Barcelona. In the autumn of 801, 
accordingly, an immense host of Christian soldiers in this early 
crusade marched over the slopes of the eastern Pyrenees. At 
first they met with but little opposition. The Moslem troops 
were for the moat part engaged in suppressing revolts in the 
south \ and the Franks soon made themselves masters of Geronc, 
Cardona, Manresa, and many other cities and fortresses as &r 
south as Lerida, whose lofty citadel commands a rich district 

' The cathedral at Oviedo, (ounded by FmelB, wu consecrated in Su, in the 
presence of Altonso, who appointed a noble Goth, Adidphiu, to be the fim bitbop 
of the capital cily (^ the AsturiaiL 

*Ckrim. AiieU.,^ 



/ 
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in fertile Catslonia. But the most imporUnt town of the 
Spanish Marches, as this newly conquered territory was called 
by the Franks, refused to open its gates to the Christian invaders. 
In Barcelona, the celehrated Zaid held chief command. And 
Zaiid kept the town for his master at Cordova. The siege was 
long protracted ; but no assistance was received from Hakam. 
From Lerida, Duke William of Toulouse had made a successful 
descent upon Tarragona; and a line of Christian troops from 
the sea to Lerida blocked the way of any relieving army that 
might be on its way from Cordova to Barcelona. Yet of a 
relieving army no tidings was heard in the beleaguered city. 
Messenger after messenger had been sent in vain. At length 
the heroic Zaid determined to go himself. He would see 
Hakam ; and he would return at the head of an army that 
should drive the Christians once more beyond the Pyrenees. 
The stealthy departure, the midnight ride, the turn of evil 
fortune at the very moment of successful evasion, the arrest of 
Zaid, his exhortation to the citizens to hold the town, when his 
life was the price of surrender : the final treaty by which the 
hero was spared, and the garrison, abandoned by their sovereign, 
marched out of Barcelona with all the honours of war^these 
are some of the thousand romantic incidents of the early struggles 
between Christians and Moors in north-eastern Spain. 

The fall of Barcelona was the signal for rejoicings all over 
Europe, and was especially agreeable to the new Emperor, 
King Louis, after a triumphal entry into the city with great 
military and religious pomp and splendour, invested Count 
Bera, a noble Goth, with the government of the city and of 
the Spanish Marches ; and leaving a strong garrison of Franks 
and Spaniards under his command, retraced his victorious steps 
into Aquitaine. A considerable number of Christians from all 
parts of Spain now sought a refuge in this new Marquisate, 
which wag soon the abiding place of a large and thriving 
Christian population, the ancestors of the modem Catalans, the 
most industrious, and the most turbulent, the richest, and the 
most restless of all the inhabitants of SpaiiL 

Charlemagne died in 814, and among the various divisions 
of territory that took place on his death, Septimania was cut 
off from the kingdom of Aquitaine, and joined to the Spanish 
March, which was raised to the dignity of a quasi-independent 
Ducky or county, with its capital city at Barcelona.* 

' The Spnnisb March was at first known as Golbia. which, says Lafuenle. 
became modified as follows; Gothia. Gothland, Gothlandia, GolhaUnia. Catalonia. 
Catalufta. Lafuenle. iii., SB and 198, 305-108. 
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Id 821, Duke Bera, accused of high treason, and vanquished 
in trial by battle, was exiled to Rouen, and Bernard, a son of 
William of Toulouse, was chosen by the Emperor Louis to be 
his successor. The son of the exile summoned the Moslems to 
his assistance, and their united forces blockaded Bernard in 
Barcelona. But on the approach of an Imperial army from 
Aquitaine, this insignificant revolution melted away. Yet Chris- 
tian intriguers were ever ready to call in the aid of the nearest 
Moslem ; and the Moslem was ever near. Intrigues, indeed, 
were rife at the Christian courts. Bernard, the paramour of 
the Empress, and the reputed father of Charles the Bald, was 
alternately promoted and degraded by Louis. And thus the 
Christian power grew weaker in the Spanish Marches, and Abdur 
Rahman II., the son of Hakam, was able not only to recover 
Tarragona, but to despatch from that once Imperial port a 
flotilla which sacked and burned the suburbs of Marseilles. 

The histoiy of Catalonia from the time of Charlemagne to 
the time of the excellent Ramon Berenguer I., a period of over 
two hundred years, is not only uncertain, but is uninteresting 
to the student of the national histoiy of Spain. Bera, the 
Gothic nominee of Louu le Debonnaire, who rided from 801 to 
820, was succeeded by a number of counts or dukes more or 
less dependent upon the successors of Charlemagne in the 
north, and exposed to the constant attacks of the Moslems on 
their southern frontier. In 852 the city of Barcelona was 
taken by the Moors, in whose possession it remained for 
twelve or thirteen years ; and a period of special confusion 
was closed by the assumption, in 874, of the supreme power 
by Wilfrid the Hairy, who asserted his independence of his 
Carlovingian overlord, and made the county of Catalonia heredi- 
tary in his own family. In 984 the little SUte was overrun 
by the armies of Almanzor ; but on the death of that Moslem 
conqueror in 1002, the southern invaders were finally driven 
out of the country ; and by the year 1035, on the accession of 
Ramon Berenguer I., or El Viejo, the serious history of Cata- 
lonia may fiiirly be said to have begun.* 

Ill . — CompoiteUa , 

Turning our attention once more to Leon, we find that the 
most remarkable domestic event in the annals of the little 

■ Roire;, Hist. £Etfag>it, lom. iv.. pp. 311 aod 496. 
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kingdom of Alfonso II. was the discovery or manifestation of 
Santiago, 

A shepherd, we are told, watching his flock in a wild moun- 
tain district in Gallicia, was astonished at the appearance of a 
supernatural light. The Bishop of Ira Flavia was consulted. 
The spot, so divinely illuminated, was carefully searched ; and 
in a marble sarcophagus the body of St. James the Greater 
was revealed to the faithful investigators. The king, overjoyed 
at the discovery, at once erected upon the ground thus conse- 
crated, a church or chapel dedicated to the Apostle — the fore- 
runner of the noble Cathedral of Santiago de Compostella,^ 
and from the first, the favourite resort of the pilgrims of 
Christian Europe. For it was not only a relic, but a legend 
had been discovered by the pious doctors of the Church. 

St. James, it was said, had certainly preached and taught in 
Spain during his lifetime. His body, after his martyrdom 
at Jerusalem in the year of Christ 42, had been placed by his 
disciples on board a ship by which it was conveyed to the 
coast of his beloved Spain, miraculously landed in Gallicia, 
and forgotten for 800 years, until the time was accomplished 
when it should be revealed to the devoted subjects of King 
Alfonso the Chaste.^ The date of the discovery of these 
precious remams is given by Ferreras as 808, by Morales 
as S35, But as it was Charlemagne who obtained from 

1 Perhaps Campo SUlla, "the field of the star" that guided the Gallician 
shepherd to the mysterious spot. Lafuente, however (iii., 218), prefers Campus 
Apostoli : and see an article by the Rev. Wentworth Webster in the Foreign Church 
Chronicle, viii., 20a 

*See Espaila Sagrada^ xix., p. 64. The evidence, if evidence it can be called, 
for any connection whatever of St. James with Spain, consists of a few words in a 
treatise, De Ortu et orbitu Patrum^ vii., 9, said to be the work of Isidore of Seville, 
to the effect that St. James preached the Gospel to the natives of Spain and the 
West. But the treatise is certainly not the work of Isidore, and is absolutely 
without any historical value. On the other hand, the negative evidence of the 
silence of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, Pope Innocent, and other 
writers, in places where they might have been expected to refer to the Apostle's 
visit, is sufficiently remarkable as regards any possible or projected voyage of the 
Apostle during his lifetime. As to the subsequent miracle connectc^i with his 
death, his sepulture, and his epiphany in Gallicia, no evidence would avail to 
prove, or would be accepted to disprove, such matters of national faith in Spain. 
See Tillemont, Mem. EccUsiastigues, tom. i., pp. 324-333; Geddes, Tracts^ vol. 
ii. ; Romey, !ii. , 416-23. One of the most remarkable phases or developments of 
this legend of St. James, is the rediscovery of the sacred body, which had been lost 
in the sixteenth century, after, and in some way on account of, the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada by the English ; and the promulgation of the entire story as 
an Article of Faith by the present Pope Leo XIII., in his Letters Apostolic of 1st 
November, 1884, to which the more curious reader is very respectfully referred. 
See also ad hoc, Fita, Viaje d Compostella (Madrid, 1880). For the views of Dr. 
Dbllinger, see Meyrick, Church in Spain, pp. 12, 13. 
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Leo III. the aecessaiy permission oi faculty to remove the 
Episcopal See of Ira Flavia to the Dew town of CompostelU, 
the discovery or invention must have tsJten place at least before 
814, the year of the death of the emperor. Whatever may 
have been the actual date of its first establishment, the mean 
church with mud walls soon gave place to a noble cathedral, 
which was finished by the year 874, consecrated in 899, and 
destroyed by the Arabs under Almanzor nigh upon a hundred 
years afterwards in 997.' 

Santiago was as much a political as a religions institution. 
When Cordovx had been made a second Mecca by the astute 
and liberal policy of Abdur Rahman, the Apostle was invented, 
not only to lead Christian armies against the infidel, as a general, 
but to attract Christian pilgrims, as a saint.* 

In later times Clement VIII. (160S) jealous of the preten- 
sions of the Spaniards as regards the Apostle, made some 
alterations in the words of the Breviary, casting doubts upon 
the entire story of his coming to Spain. But the vigorous 
remonstrances of Philip III. induced the Pope to modify his 
criticisms, and twenty years later the saint was restored by 
Urban VIII. to his full eccleBiastical honours.* 

Alfonso II. having died without issue in 842, Ramiro, son of 
Bermudo the deacon, was chosen to succeed him. A rebellion, 
as usual, immediately broke out against the newly-elected 
monarch, but it was speedily put down ; and Nepociano and 
Aldroito, the aspirants to the royal dignity, were deprived of 
their eyesight, and immured in monasteries, according to pre- 
cedent in such cases.* 

'The first calhedral was built 874-899, destroyed in 997, and refounded by 
Gelmirci {sanity)). The belli, which had been carried awav by Alnunior, 
were hunj; up, revened, as lamps in the Meiquila aX Cordova lill 1236, when St. 
Ferdinand seni them back to Compostella on the sboulden oT Moorisb pmoiwrt. 
The proent ediHce was laised on the old site under Bishop Pelaei in 1078. 

Santiago was made an Archbishopric some time tietween iioo and 113a ; and 
Diego Gelmirei was the hrst archbishop. 

'The number of visitors to Compostella (rom the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century was enormous. TheioadiorChrislendotn were throoged with its pilgrims. 
See Dante, Pamdiiu. xxv., 17, The myriads of stars that tiaverse (he firmament, 
known to us as the Milky Way, are called in idiomatic Caslilian Bl CamiHt ii 
Saitiofa In the single year 1434 no less than 3460 licences are said to have been 
granted to pilgrims from England alone. Rymer, O., i.. li. 

'FordiiBjs). ii.,607; Masdeu, iiii..33a; EsfaMa Sagrada.xxi., S7. S^- 

'The tearing out of the eyes, or exaculalion seems to have been a common 
Asturinn punishment at Ibis time : and thieves as well as pretenders were sub- 
jected to it by Ramiro; but "wiurdsand fortune-lellers " met with a more terrible 
fale at the hands a( the kinfc. by whom they were burned alive. Var PtlUitat 
offences, Daahmliim, or scalping, was not imcommon, previotM 10 tedunon Or 
imprisonment in a religious \taax. 
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An invasion of the Northmen, or Vikings from Scandinavia, 
was a more novel, and, perhaps, a more serious danger. But 
the pirates fared ill in Gallicia. Repulsed at Gijon, and after- 
wards at Corunna, in 84,1, they pursued their course to Lnsitania 
and Andalusia, whose richer shores they ravaged with little 
resistance, and they even made their way up the Guadalquivir 
as far as Seville. 

Ramiro undertook no operation of importance against the 
Moslem ; and although a tremendous victory at Clavijo was 
invented for him by Archbishop Roderic — whose most pious 
and glorious details, amplified by the imagination of Mariana, 
were accepted as history in Spain for close upon a thousand 
years— it is now universally admitted that the battle is purely 
a thing of the imagination, and that its popularity is due chiefly 
to the glowing language of the Jesuit historian, who tells how 
King Ramiro, in the agony of defeat at the hand of a vast army 
of opposing infidels, fell into a deep sleep, in which he became 
aware of the presence of the Apostle St. James, who assured 
faim of victory. The army was quickly informed of this celestial 
visit, and after the performance of certain religious exercises, 
the whole host rushed anew upon the foe with shouts of 
Santiago y cierra Espaiia, which then and there became the war- 
cry of the Spanish annies.^ 

The Apostle himself, mounted on a white charger, and 
bearing in one hand a snow-white banner on which was dis- 
played a blood-red cross, and in the other a flashing sword, 
took his place at the head of the Christian legions, and led 
them on to victory. Over sixty thousand Arabs were slain 
by the Apostle and his followers, and the remnant of the 
Moslems was pursued as far as Calahorra. The king is further 
said to have made a vow, on the field of battle, of an annual 
payment of a certain amount of com and wine per acre by every 
CIuHstian landholder in Spain, to be made to St. James, " as 
also that when any booty was divided, Saint James was to have 
his share as a horseman." ' 

The &lsity of this story, both as regards the vow and the 

'See genCTHlly the Hhloria Compaslellana, compiled ander the ciders of 
Qelmirei. first Archbishop of Sanlta^o, in tbe twHdh cenlury. and printed in 
EifaHa Sagrada. torn. ii. See also tiid.. torn. xiv. , p. 459. 

*Koderlc of Toledo, De Rebut Hiif., lib. iv., 13: Mariana, vii., 6; Lafuenie, 
iii.. 399-3; Masdeu, vi., pp. 66-3. and p. 166. 

As to the apocryphal Voto dt Santiago, see D. Jos* Perei, DisstrlalUnes 
EccUriaslica ; Oriii, Diieurso hiitoriro—ligal sobtt tl prettnlido diploma dtl vola 
dt Santiago: Eip. Sagrada^ j\x. ; Ferreras. Sinopsis. torn, iv. : Masideu, lom. xji., 
xiri., and a leariJcd treatise in tbe Mem. of the Seal Acad, dt Hiil., vara, iv., pp. 
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battle, has been demonstrated with much gravity by various 
Spanish authorities. Yet the tribute was duly paid to the king, 
if not to the saint, in Spain, for over a thousand years, and the 
com rent of Santiago ceased only to be included in the oational 
income of the kingdom in the reign of Ferdinand VII. King 
Ramiro, as was becoming in a monarch who was honoured by the 
special intervention of St. James, was by no means inattentive 
to his religious duties. He not only burned the fortune-tellers 
and magicians, but he founded numerous churches, among 
which that of St. Mary on Mount Naranco, within « mile of 
the city of Oviedo, remains to this present day. 

King Ramiro died in 850, and was succeeded by his son 
OrdoiTo, whose greatest military successes were, by a strange 
chance, distinctly favourable, not to the Christian, but to the 
Mohammedan power in Spain. One Musa, a renegade Goth, 
and a rebel Moslem, had by a series of bold intrigues and 
successful skirmishes, contrived to possess himself of a con- 
siderable amount of territory in northern and central Spain, 
He had defeated the Arab troops in many encounters, and had 
actually founded a city near Logrono, to which he gave the 
name of Albaida or Albelda, where he established his capital, 
ant) won for himself the title of the Third King of Spain. 
Master of Tudela, of Sarago^isa, of Huesca, this bold and 
indefatigable warrior directed his forays, without respect of 
creeds or of races, against Moslems and Christians like, against 
the Count of Alava and the Duke of Barcelona, against OrdoSo 
of Asturias, and even against Charles of France.* 

Yet among his many adversaries it was to the king of the 
Asturias that it was given to defeat this powerful chieftain, 
and by his most authentic victory at Clavijo," Ordoflo was 
delivered from a dangerous neighbour, and Mohammed of 
Cordova from a successful rebel. Yet the advantage was 
ultimately all on the aide of the Christians. For within ten 
years after the victory at Clavijo, the sons of Musa had con- 
cluded an intimate alliance' with Alfonso III., and induced 

1-33. This com rent was actuaJly paid until ihe year 1835. when il produced 
about jfaoo.cxxi a year. See Ford (rd. 1855! ii., 604. (Il had been peremptorily 
abolisbed by the Cortes of iSia, but like olber utdeat abuses was reslored by 
Fernando VII.— H.) 

> Charles ihe Bald paid gteal court 10 Musa, and sent envoys with magnificenl 
presents 10 secure his good will. See Doty, Rahtrchts, il. , 183-3 

'Tbis battle of Clavijo may have suggested ibe apocryphal victory of Ramiro. 

'Alfonso actually entrusted the education of bis son Ordoflo to tbeM Sni- (Tori. 
Doxy. Bitktrcia. etc.. L, aaa-aaS. and ii., 990-300. 
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the entire nopnUtion th&t h&d owed allegiance to their father 
to submit tnemselves to the government of the Christian king. 

Nor was Ordofio less successful in defeating another attempt 
that was made by the northern Vikings to effect a landing on 
hia coasts (851). Repulsed on the shores of Gallicia, these 
terrible sea wolves continued their career to richer and more 
defenceless coasts, and ravaging the shores of Lusitania and 
Andalusia, they pursued their course of plunder as far as 
Africa and the eastern coasts of the Peninsula, if not of the 
Mediterranean. Nor were the Lusttanians, thus ravaged from 
the sea, exempted from attacks on their north-eastern frontiers. 
Ordoiio in one of his marauding expeditions penetrated as far as 
Lisbon, and actually buroed Cintra; and although he was 
speedily dislodged by the troops of Mohammed, he was able to 
make good his retreat into the mountain fastnesses of Gallicia, 
where, as usual, the Moslems were fain to leave him un- 
molested. But Ordoiio was a builder as welt as a destroyer, 
and in addition to many new ceutlet along his southern and 
eastern frontiers ' he restored and largely rebuilt the cities of 
Astorga, Tuy and Leon, which remained until the days of 
Almanzor uninterruptedly in the hands of the Christiaus. 

Alfonso III., the eldest son of Ordoiio, succeeded his father 
in 8(j6, being at that time just eighteen years of age. The 
private intrigues of a certain Fruela, and tlie national jealousy 
of the Basques of Alava drove the young Alfonso for a short 
time from the throne ; but the timely assassination of Fruela, 
and the delegation of the government of Alava to a popular 
Caunl^ secured to Alfonso the enjoyment of his hereditary 
honours. The young king gave early proof of the vigour and 
intelligence which characterised his reign, and in less than two 
years after hia accession he had already gained a considerable 
advantage over the Arabs in southern Gallicia (868). 

Up to this time the Vasco Navarrese had owed a slight 
and uncertain allegiance to the king at Oviedo ; and Alfonso, 
deeming it wiser to recognise, at least, the nominal independ- 
ence of this proud and warlike people, sought and obtained 
the band ot Jimena, daughter of Don Garcia of Pamplona in 
marriage, as a bond of a personal and political alliance. 

' Hence, Cailile=tbe land of Castles. 

*Couni VigilEi or Velei Ximenei. The difference between counts and kings 
in these early Christian Suies was only in name. The title of chief would have 
heen more appropriate to all oT them. The dux or duke indeed was for a long 
time considered as of inferior dignity to the cetui or count. 
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The Moslem power was now growing weaker under the in- 
competent Amirs that preceded the great Abdur Rahman an 
Nasir ; and Alfonso III., taking advantage of every opportunity 
that presented itself, gradually extended and strengthened 
the Christian dominions in central Spain, and pushed his 
victorious arms as far south as Lusitania. After an un- 
successful siege of the celebrated border town of Zamora, a 
truce for three years was agreed upon between Alfonso and 
the Amir Al Mondhir, and when the fighting was renewed, a 
Moslem victory at Aybar was balanced by a successful foray 
of the Christians, who crossed the Guadiana below Merida, 
and penetrated as far south as the Sierra Morena. A second 
treaty or truce agreed upon between the king and the Amir 
in 88.'?, is worthy of notice, if only on the account of the pro- 
vision that the bodies of the Christian martyr saints Eulogius 
and Leocricta, should be brought with due respect from Cor- 
dova to Oviedo, a condition which was faithfully carried out. 

The Christian kingdom of Oviedo by this time compre- 
hended not only the modem province of Gallicia, including a 
part of the modem kingdom of Portugal as far south as 
the Douro, with Leon and the Asturias, but a part of what is 
now Old Castile, as far south as the lines of Zamora, Toro and 
Simancas. The county of Alava was in alliance with, if not 
in subjection to, the king at Oviedo, and Count Diego 
Rodriguez was eneouraged and assisted by Alfonso to buUd 
the castle, and to found the city, which was afterwards so 
well known in Spanish history as Burgos, the first town in 
Castile. 

On the frontier, meanwhile, the war went on with ever 
varying fortune. Zamora was taken and retaken times beyond 
number. Constant victories were claimed by Christians and by 
Moslems. But the issue of one particular bat,tle in which the 
Christians were undoubtedly successful (901) — known as El 
dia de Zamora — inspired Alfonso with such confidence, that he 
proceeded to march on Toledo. The expedition was unsuccess- 
ful : but Alfonso returned with no loss of honour to Oviedo in 
,902. To harry the infidel was at once the highest Christian 
duty, and the most profitable political practice of the kings of 
Leon. But it was not always, even against the infidel, that the 
Christians were united. For not only was Navarre jealous of 
Asturias, and Alava impatient of Castile ; but intrigues and 
quarreb were scarcely less common at the sacred ci^ of Oviedo 
than they were among the Moorsand Arabs at Cordova. Alfonso 
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gained almost u much from the Moalema bv judicioiu treaties 
as some of his predecessors had done by torae of aims ; and 
|x«-eminent position that be occupied as a Christian sovereign 
enabled him to deal, with unoaoal success, with the ever-ready 
rebels at home. 

Thus he contrived, almost alone of all the Christian sovereigns 
of the north, to live on good terms, at once with the bishops 
at Oviedo, and the Cali^ at Cordova.^ If he sent his son to 
be educated at Saragossa under Ismael, be replaced the modest 
chapel of Alfonso the Cliaste at Compostella, by the magnificent 
temple that was the admiration of Christendom, until it was 
destn^ed by the mercenaries of Almanzor. If he fbrebore 
&om forays against the Caliph at Cordova, he richly endowed 
the cathedral and the clergy of Oviedo. At length in 9O9, this 
prudent king, wearied out rather by fimiily feuds than by foreign 
foes, abdicated in favour of his turbulent soos^ among whom 
his inheritance was divided. Garcia took the governorship of 
Leon ; Ordofio, of Gallicia and Christian Lusitania ; Fruela, of 
the Asturias ; Gonzalvo, a priest, was made bishop or archdean 
of Oviedo ; while Ramiro, a child of tender years, had no part in 
the division. For himself, Alfonso kept only the city of Ziunora, 
where, after a pious pilgrimage to the tomb of Santiago at 
Compostella, he died, within twelve months of hii abdication, 
on the 19th of December, 910, after a long and worthy reign 
of forty-four years — and was succeeded by bis son, Garcia, as 
first King of Leon. 

1 "On goad terms," that is. after tbe faibion of the day; which did not 
exclude a little bit of lighting from time to time. 

■ His abdication vas the result of a plot TomeDled by bi* wife and eldest son. 
Garcia, aided by Nufto Fentandei, tbe father-in-law of the latter. Count of 




CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CALIPHATE OF CORDOVA. 



I. — Abdur Rahman an Nanr, 

We have seen with how noble a liberality the Christian worship 
was tolerated and even encouraged by the early Arab nilera 
of the Peninsula,' a liberality that was not to be attained in 
Christian Spain for 1 1 50 yean, and as yet undreamed of by the 
gentlest of Roman or Gothic Spaniards. Yet the Christian 
clergy were not content. The laity for the most part accepted 
the situation, with philosophy if not with satisfaction. They 
took advantage of the admirable schools provided by the Arabs. 
They aspired to important positions in the administration. 
They copied, as well as they could, the luxury of their new 
masters. But the priests had no love of knowledge ; they 
despised culture, and they alone of the subject population 
hated the Moslem with a bitter and deadly hatred. Unwilling 
to accept with gratitude even the toleration of the Unbeliever, 
they spared no opportunity of reviling the great Prophet under 
whose benign laws they were permitted to exist. 

Perfectus, a priest at Cordova, having publicly insulted the 
faith and founder of Islam, was condemned, according to the 
Mohammedan law, to death ; and his execution, in the month 
of Ramadan S53, was the signal for new ecclesiastical insults. 
Isaac, a fanatical monk, sought and found martyrdom by his 
extravagant public abuse of Mohammed. Martyrdom became', 
the fashion. In two months, eleven ecclesiastics trod boldly | 
in the footsteps of Perfectus and of Isaac 

I By the laws of Islam, libeny of coudeaee and freedom of worahip mrer 
allowed lo all ander Moslem dominion. The pusap in the Koran, " Let then 
be no compulsion in religion," teslifiei lo the principle of toleration and chant]' 
tnculcatni by Islam. " Wliat wilt thou force men lo beline, when belief ean 
coateonlyfromGod^"—S7ed Amir All, Spirit if Iilam, p. 303. 
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Abdur Rahman was infinitely distressed at the progress of 
this fatal frenzy ; and anxious to avoid further bloodshed, he 
determined to convoke a Christian Council, to stay, if possible, 
the tide of religious folly. The Council of Cordova, constituted 
for the most put, like the Councils of the Visigoths, of Christian 
bishops, assembled under the presidency of Reccafred, Metro- 
politan of Seville ; and Abdur Rahman, who could hardly have 
attended in person, was formally represented by a Christian 
Palatine of the name of Gomez, who laid before the assembled 
prelates the circumstances that had led to their Convocation. 
Saul, Bishop of Cordova, who undertook the defence of the 
mart3nrs, was unable to approve of any further persistence in 
conduct which amounted to suicide ; and the Council formulated 
a decree in accordance with this prudent opinion. But the 
fiinatics heeded not the monition of the Council ; and they 
denounced their own bishops as freely as they reviled the 
Prophet of Arabia. The leading spirit in all these religious 
suicides was Eulogius, an enthusiastic young priest of Cordova, 
who, in 851, was found to be implicated in the conversion and 
flight of two young Moslem ladies. These fair proselytes, after 
the utmost indulgence on the part of the Cadi, persisted in a 
bold denunciation of the faith which they had abjured, and 
were condemned to death on the scaffold. Eulogius, unwiUing 
himself to come forward, was not molested by the authorities. 
But the mania reached its height when, in September, 852, two 
monks forced their way into the great mosque at Cordova, 
at a time when it was full of worshippers, and cried aloud, 
until they were mercifully arrested : " The Kingdom of Heaven 
is reserved for the Christians ; for you miscreants is prepared 
the fire of Hell ! " The ecclesiastical madmen were saved by 
the Cadi from the fury of the populace, and after a deliberate 
and regular trial they were executed with many others accord- 
ing to law. 

Abdur Rahman died in September, 852, and was succeeded 
by Mohammed I., a far less liberal sovereign ; and Eulogius, 
who had about the same time been elected Metropolitan Bishop 
of Toledo, was convicted once more of participation in the flight 
and conversion of a Moslem lady, who had adopted the name 
of Leocritia, under which she was afterwards canonised ; and 
he suffered death, together with his proselyte, in 859* But the 
force of the folly would seem at length to have spent itself; 
and the death of Eulogius put an end to the voluntary martyr- 
doms, although under the cruel and narrow-minded Mohammed, 
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the Christians were tut from enjoying that complete toleration 
that had distinguiahed the rule of the first and of the second 
Abdur Hahman. 

But if the Christians were less favoured under the new 
Amir, the Moslems were no whit more contented. For the 
rule of Mohammed I, was as inglorious as it was illiberal. If 
the Christians were ill-treated in the south, the Arab posses- 
sions were eurtailed in the north, and the power of Cordova 
was everywhere suffered to decline. The rebellion of the 
Moslem Husa in the central provinces was even more disastrous 
than the forays of the Christian Ordofio in the north-west; 
while throughout the south, rival chie& and rival tribes acquired 
an authority, independent of, and even hostile to, that of the 
Amir at Cordova, which reduced the power of the central 
government to a phantom. A strange and terrible foe more- 
over added to the general disorder, for the Vikings once more 
descending upon the coasts from the savage northern seas, 
plundered the rich and ill-defended provinces of southern 
Spain. 

But the revolt of Ibn Merwan, in 875, was, perhaps, the 
most serious to which the Government of the Amir was at any 
time exposed. For this Ibn Merwan, a renegade captain of 
the Guuds at Cordova, had fled into Gallieia on some palace 
affront, and assembling a large band of supporters, he had 
concluded an alliance with Alfonso III. of Leon, and made 
vigorous war against his former sovereign. Victorious in an 
important battle, he took prisoner and held to ransom the 
Amir's &vourite general, Hisham, and he inspired the feeble 
court of Cordova with such terror of his arms that he was 
actually permitted to harry entire districts in the soath-west 
of the Peninsula without let or hindrance at the hands of the 
nominal rulers' of the country. Nor did some passing suc- 
cesses of the Amir's forces in the north-east of Spain make up 
for these serious reverses. 

But within as well as without, the condition of the Caliphate 
was most critical. The old Arab aristocracy, the descendants 
of the heroes of the conquest, were by this time greatly out- 
numbered by the other Moslem races in the Peninsula, and 
established as they were, for the most part, at Seville, they 
owed a very half-hearted allegiance to the supreme Govern- 
ment at Cordova. The Berbers or Moors — the wild, unculti- 
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vated aoldien of Afnc& — were more numeroua, more intolerant, 
and even more disaffected than the graceful and polished 
Arab, and their authority in Estremadura and southern Lusi- 
tania was well-nigh independent of the Caliph at Cordova. 
The renegades or Spanish Moslems who inhabited Algarve 
were no leas hostile to the Ommeyad rulers of the country, 
Tadmir or Murcia was virtually independent Toledo was 
ever in revolt. The central authority at Cordova was daily 
becoming weaker and less regarded. If the Moslem still 
possessed the fiurest portion of the Peninsula, the Amir had 
almost ceased to rule. Yet, even in these dark and troubled 
days, the Arab culture had not quite died out ; the Arab re- 
finement had not been entirely destroyed.' Excellent schools 
were maintained at Cordova. The Judicial and financial ad- 
ministration were superior, not only to anything in Spain, but 
probably to anything in Europe. Ambassadors were welcomed 
from Emperon and Caliphs ; and the art and sciences were 
cultivated in the cities, even when the country was being 
ravaged by rebels and robbers, and the frontiers were harried by 
Christians from the Asturias, and more savage pirates from 
the Baltic. 

Mohammed I. died after a long and inglorious reign, in 
886, and was succeeded by his son, Al Mondhir, who gave 
place, in 888, to his brother Abdullah, who reigned without 
glory, if without special shame, until 91S, when he was 
succeeded by the third and the last Abdur Rahman, the 
greatest of all the Mohammedan rulers of Spain. 

Under the master-hand of this blue-eyed, fair skinned 
Arab, the amiable, the gentle, the prudent, the accomplished 
Abdur Rahman an Natir — who first made the title of Caliph 
of Cordova,' no less honourable and no less honoured than 
that of Caliph of Bagdad — was Moslem Spain once more 
raised from insignificance and anarchy to a splendour un- 
dreamed of by any former sovereign. 

The Berber, the Marabout, the renegade, the refugee, all 
these had vexed Spain for nearly one hundred years. And 
Spain rose once more to new and greater glory under an 
Arab Caliph at Cordova. The first care of the young monarch 

> This was especially ibe case in Seville at this time under the enligbtened Ibn 
Hajjaj. tbe [Hectically independent governor, and also in Murcia. — H. 

'In 099 he waa also called Amir al Afatiifiiii, Commander of Ibe Faithful, a 
title as bmiliar to every reader of tbe ArBtiait Nights as that of the Caliph of 
Bagdad, li has been corrupted by Spanish writen into Miramamolin. 
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was to restore peace and unity to the Moslem Commonwealth ; 
and his efforts were completely successful. Distracted by 
constant revolts, and disB«tia6ed with a fruitless independence, 
the rebel cities gradually submitted themselves to the arms of 
one who was bold enough to demand obedience, and strong 
enough to enforce it. One by one the leading rebels were 
vanquished and slain ; one by one the leading cities were sub- 
dued and paci6ed. The new Caliph was stem, but he was 
not cruel His work was at once quietly and thoroughly done. 
Unconquered in war, he was essentially a man of peace ; hberal, 
refined, magnificent, with an iron will and a generous heart ; 
and after eighteen years of firm and resolute government he 
found himself, not only the master, but the idol of a united 
country. Nor was he less successful in his attacks upon the 
Christians in the north ; and his great victory at Val de 
Junqueras, in 980, over the combined forces of Leon and 
Navarre, was scarcely overshadowed by the Moslem defeat 
at Alhandega twenty years later, in 939.' 

Abdur Rahman an NdMr died in 961-^ In the course of 
his long and brilliant reign he had restored the rule of the 
Moslem in Spain from a condition of anarchy, weakness and 
disgrace to the highest pitch of power, of glory, and of pro- 
sperity. Beloved at home, respected abroad ; renowned not 
only for his liberality, his good taste, and his magnificence, 
but for bis gentleness, bis justice, his generosity, his name will 
ever be associated with the most glorious days of that most 
glorious empire which was well-nigh the creation of his youth, 
and became the idol of his maturer years.* 



II.— 7^ Citt/ of Cordova. 

The most beautiful, the most magnificent, the most luxur- 
ious, the moat civilised city of medieeval Europe in the tenth 
century was Cordova. Its markets were always stocked with 
the richest and most varied products of every country. No 

I Ramiro II. alio ddeated tbe MmIcku at Talaven in 95a 



■Viardot. Eiaii mr tHistairt det Marti ^Esfagnt (1833); Doiji, Histaire, 
torn. ii. aod iiL ; Stanley Lane Poole. Meots in Stain; Murphy and Sbalupear, 
Mokammtdan Bmfirt u Spain; Qaiim, ii. 39; CardoDne, L, 338; GayaDgoi, L, 
pp. aoo. etc. It itq. 
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robe^ however costly^ says a contemporary writer^ no drug, 
however scarce, no jewel, however precious, no rarity of 
distant and unknown lands, was wanting in its splendid 
bazaars. 

Even before his arrival, the visitor had some foretaste of the 
luxury that awaited him, for on all the principal roads leading 
to the city, the Caliph established Manzils or rest-houses — 
something after the rashion of the Ddk-Butigalorvs maintained 
by the modem Anglo-Indian Government — for the gratuitous 
occupation of travellers.^ Within the city the Caliph had 
his Palace of Flowers, his Palace of Contentment, his Palace of 
Lovers, and most beautiful of all, the Palace of Damascus, 
looking upon gardens watered by the noble Guadalquivir; 
while the humblest Moslem took his ease in the Golden Meadow, 
in the Garden of the Waterrvkeel, and the Meadow of Murmuring 
Waters,^ Rich and poor met in the Mezquita, the noblest 
place of worship then standing in Europe,^ with its 1200 
marble columns, and its twenty brazen doors ; the vast interior 
resplendent with porphyry and jasper and many-coloured pre- 
cious stones, the walls glittering with harmonious mosaics, 
the air perfumed with incense, the courtyards leafy with 
groves of orange trees — showing apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. Throughout the city, there were fountains, basins, 
baths,^ with cold water brought from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, already carried in the leaden pipes that are the highest 
triumph of the modem plumber. 

But more wonderful even than Cordova itself was the 
suburb and palace of As Zahra. For five -and- twenty years 
the third and greatest Abdur Rahman devoted to the building 
of his royal fancy one-third of the revenues of the State ; and 
the work, on his death, was piously continued by his son, who 
devoted the first fifteen years of his reign to its completion. 
For forty years ten thousand workmen are said to have toiled 

1 Viardot, Essai, p. loi. 

^Gayangos, i., lib. iii., cap. i. 

3 The Parthenon had no worshippers ; St. Sophia alone could compare with 
the great temple at Cordova. 

^ ' ' The Arabs of Andalusia are also the cleanest people on earth in what regards 
their person, dress, beds, and in the interior of their houses ; indeed, they carry 
deanlmess to such an extreme that it is not an uncommon thing for a man of the 
lower classes to spend his last dirhem in soap instead of buying food for his daily 
consumption, and thus go without his dinner rather than appear in public with 
dirty clothes. " Of the general rudeness and dirt of their Christian contemporaries 
the evidence is only too abundant. Gayangos, i., pp. ii6, 117. 
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day bjr 6*y, and the record of the refinement as well as the 
magnificence of the structure, as it approached completion, 
Almost passes belief. It is said that in a moment of exaltation 
the Caliph gave orders for the removal of the great mountain 
at whose foot the biry city was built, as the dark shade of the 
forests that covered its sides overshadowed the gilded palace 
of his creation. 

Convinced of the impossibility of his enterprise. An Ntuir 
was content that all the oaks and beech trees that grew on 
the mountain side should be rooted up ; and that fig trees, 
and almonds, and pomegranates should be planted in their 
place ; and thus the very hills and forests of As Zahra were 
decked with blossom and beauty. 

Travellers from distant lands, men of all ranks and pro- 
fessions, princes, ambassadors, merchants, pUgrims, theolog- 
ians and poets, all agreed that they had never seen in the 
course of their travels anything that could be compared with 
Ae Zahra, and that do imagination, however fertile, could 
have formed an idea of its beauties. Of this marvellous 
creation of art and fancy not one stone remains upon another 
— not a vestige to mark the spot on which it stood ; and it ia 
hard to reconstruct from the dry records of Arab historians the 
fairy edifice of which we are told no words could paint the 
magnificence. According to these authors the enclosing wall of 
the palace was 4000 feet in length from east to west, and 
S300 feet from north to south. The greater part of this space 
was occupied by gardens, with their marble fountains, kiosks 
and ornaments of various kinds, not inferior in beauty to the 
more strictly architectural parts of the building. 

Four thousand three hundred columns of the rarest and 
most precious marbles supported the roof of the palace ; of 
these some were brought from Africa, some from Rome, and 
many were presented by the Emperor at Constantinople to 
Abdur Rahman. The halls were paved with marble, disposed 
in a thousand varied patterns. The walls were of the same 
material, and ornamented with friezes of the most brilliant 
colours. The ceilings, constructed of cedar, were enriched 
with gilding on an azure ground, with damasked work and 
interlacing designs. Everything, in short, that the wealth and 
resources of the Caliph could command was lavished on this 
fiivourite retreat, and all that the art of Constantinople and 
Bagdad could contribute to aid the taste and executive skill of 
the Spanish Arabs was enlisted to make it the most perfect 
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work of its age. Did this palace of Zahra now remain to us, 
says Mr. Fergusson^ we could afford to despise the Alhambra 
and all the other works of the declining ages of Moorish 
art.i 

It was here that Abdur Rahman an Nasir received Sancho 
the Fat, and Theuda, Queen of Navarre, the envoys from 
Charles the Simple of France, and the ambassadors firom the 
Emperor Constantine at Constantinople.^ The reception of 
these Imperial visitors is said to have been one of the most 
magnificent ceremonies of that magnificent court. The orator 
who had been at first entrusted with the speech of ceremonial 
greeting, was actually struck dumb by the grandeur of the 
scene, and his place was taken by a less impressionable rhe- 
torician.* 

Nor was it only material splendour^ that was to be found 
at Cordova. At a time when Christian Europe was steeped 
in ignorance and barbarism, in superstition and prejudice,^ 

^ There was another palace and city somewhat similar in name, At Zdhirah^ 
bailt bv Almanzor between 978 and 981, on the banks of the Guadalquivir, not far 
from c5ordova. In riches and beauty At Zdhirah is said to have rivalled even At 
ZaAra, but owing to its having been destroyed by the Berbers during the civil wars 
on the death of Almanzor, all trace of the city has perished, and even tradition is 
very uncertain as to the details. Gayangos, i. , 232-242. 

^The Imperial embassy was sent by Constantine VII. in 947. The Caliph is 
said to have also received embassies from the Duke of the Slavonians, the King of 
the Alaraani, and from Hugo of Franconia. (The appearance of Sancho the Fat 
of Leon, and his grandmother Theuda, Queen of Navarre, at the Court of 
Cordova arose out of the deposition of Sauncho by Feman Gonzalez, Count of 
Castile, in favour of ArdoAo IV. (the Bad). Sancho appealed to the Kalif of 
Cordova who sent him a Jewish physician to cure him of his corpulency, and 
invited him and Theuda with her son, the King of Navarre, to visit Cordova. 
On their return to Navarre Abdur Rahman gave Sancho armed aid against the 
usurper Ordofio IV. and restored him to the throne of Leon. — H.) 

•Gayangos, il, X43-i45- 

^Respecting the state of science among the Andalusians, we must own in 
justice that the people of that country were the most ardent lovers of knowledge, 
as well as those who best knew how to appreciate and distinguish a learned m \n 
and an ignorant one ; indeed, science was so much esteemed by them that whoever 
had not been endowed by God with the necessary qualifications to acquire it did 
everything in his power to distinguish himself and conceal from the people his 
want of instruction ; for an ignorant man was at all times looked upon as an 
object of the greatest contempt ; while the learned man, on the contrary, was not 
only respected by all nobles and plebeians, but was trusted and consulted on every 
occasion. His name was in every mouth, his power and influence had no limits, 
and he was preferred and distinguished in all the occasions of life. Gayangos, vol 
i., lib. ii., cap. iii. And see Renan, Milanges, p. 15. 

^ Les Espagnols (f.«., the Christians at this period, says Cond^) vivent comme 
des bdtes sauvages, entrant les ims chez les autres sans demander permission, et ne 
lavent ni leur corps, ni m^me leurs habits, qu'ils n'dtent que lorsque qu'ils tombent 
en lambeaux. Viardot, Essais, 1 , 191 -2. 
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every branch of science was studied under the fsvour and pro- 
tection of the Ommey&d Caliphs. Medicine, surgery, botany, 
chemistry, poetiy, the arts, philosophy, literature, all flourished 
at the court and city of Cordova. Agriculture was cultivated 
with a perfection, both theoretical and practical, which is 
apparent from the works of contemporary Arab writers.' The 
Silo, so lately introduced into England as a valuable agricul- 
tural novelty, is not only the invention of the Arabs, but the 
very name is Arabic, as is that of the Acequia and of the Nona 
of modem Spain. Both the second and the third Abdur 
Rahman were passionately fond of gardening and tree-planting ; 
and seeds, roots and cuttings were brought from all parts of 
the world and acclimalued in tlie gardens at Cordova. A 
pom^ranate of peculiar excellence, the Safari, which was intro- 
duced by the second Abdur Rahman irom Damascus, still 
maintains its superiority, and is known in Spain to the present 
day as the Granada Zafari. 

Thus, in small things as in great, the Arabs of Cordova stood 
immeasurably above any other people or any other govern- 
ment in Europe. Yet their influence unhappily was but smalL 
They surpassed, but they did not lead. The very greatness 
of their superiority rendered their example fruitless. Medisval 
chivalry, indeed, was largely the result of their influence in 
Spain. But chivalry as an institution had itself decayed long 
before a new-bom Europe had attained to the material and 
moral perfection of the great Amirs of Cordova. Their political 
organisation was unadapted to the needs or the aspirations of 
western Europe, and contained within itself the elements, not 
of development, but of decay. Their civilisation perished, and, 
left no heirs behind it — and its place knows it no more.' 



IIL — AhnanMor. 

The reign of Hakam 11., the son and successor of the great 
Caliph, was tranquil, prosperous and honourable, the golden 
age of Arab literature in Spain. The king was above all things 
a student, living the life almost of a recluse in his splendid 

' Particularly the work of Atu Zaiariak al AniH, which has been [ranstaled 
by D. Jos* AnionioBanqueri (Madrid, iSoo). C/. Viard01,£Mfli, L, iao-131 ; and 
Wentwonb Webster, Spain, p. 4s 

*L'irt£iii liable (aiblesse de la race arabe, says M. Vixaaa—MiUoigts. p. aSj I 
—est dans son manque abeoln d'esprii politique, et daos son iDcapasitt de (oote I 
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retreat at Az Zahra, and concerning himself rather with the 
collection of books for his celebrated library at Cordova^ than 
with the cares of State and the excitements of war. He sent 
agents to every city in the £ast to buy rare manuscripts and 
biring them back to Cordova. When he could not acquire 
originals he procured copies, and every book was carefully 
catalogued and worthily lodged. Hakam not only built libraries, 
but, unlike many modem collectors, he is said to have read and 
even to have annotated the books that they contained ; but as 
their number exceeded four hundred thousand, he must have 
been a remarkably rapid student.^ 

The peaceful disposition of the new Caliph emboldened 
his Christian neighbours and tributaries to disregard the old 
treaties and to assert their independence of Cordova. But the 
armies of Hakam were able to make his rights respected, and 
the treaties were reaffirmed and observed. Many were the 
embassies that were received at Cordova from rival Christian 
chie& ; and Sancho of Leon, Feman Gonzalez of Castile, 
Grarcia of Navarre, Rodrigo Velasquez of Gallicia, and finally 
Ordono the Bad, Pretender to the Crown of Leon, were all 
represented at the court of Az Zahra.^ 

The reign of this royal scholar was peaceful and prosperous ; 
but kingly power tends to decline in libraries, and when 
Hakam ceased to build and to annotate, and his kingdom 
devolved upon his son, the royal authority passed not into the 
hands of the young Hisham, who was only nine years of age 
at the time of his father's death, but into those of the Sultana 
Sobeyra and of her favourite, Ibn-Abu-Amir, who is known to 
later generations by the proud title of Almanzor,^ 

Ibn-Abu-Amir began his career as a poor student at the 
University of Cordova. Of respectable birth and parentage, 
filled with noble ambition, bom for empire and command, the 
youth became a court scribe, and, attracting the attention of 
the all-powerful Sobeyra ^ by the charm of his manner and his 

1 Hakam sent xooo dinars of gold to Ispahan to have the first copy of the 
celebrated Anthology of Abul/araJ, ard this celebrated work was actually read, 
says Renan [Averroes et VAverroisme^ p. 3), in Andalusia, before it was known in 
Irak. 

'OrdoAo the Bad lived and died a pensioner at the court of the Arab. Dozy, 
Histoire^ iii. , 95-108, and see also post, chap. xvii. of this work. 

^Al Manzor al Allah; " The Victor of God : or, Victorious by the Grace of 
God\ 

* More accurately, Sobha, the Dawn. M. Dozy calls her Aurora, merely, as 
he says, because it is more euphonious than her own name. Dozy, //istoirtf iii. , 
118. C/. Gayangos, il, 178 and 476. 
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nobtlity of bearing, he soon rose to power mad distincttoo in 
the [MiUce ; and aa Master of the Mint, and afterwards as 
Cominander of the City Guard,' he found means to render 
himself indispensable, as he had always been agreeable, to the 
harem. Nor was the young courtier leas acceptable to the 
Caliph. Entrusted by him on a critical occasion with the 
supremely difficult mission of comptrolling the expenditure of 
the army in Africa, where the General-in-Chief had proved over 
prodigal or over rapacious, Ibn-Abu-Amir acquitted himself with 
such extraordinary skill and tact, that he won the respect and 
admiration, not only of the Caliph whose treasury he protected, 
but of the general whose extravagance he checked, and even 
of the common soldiers of the army, who are not usually drawn 
to a civilian superintendent, or to a reforming treasury official 
from headquarters. The expenses were curtailed ; but the 
campaign was successful, and the victorious general and the yet 
more victorious Cadi,* shared on equal tenns the honour of a 
triumphal entry into the capital. 

On the death of Hakam,, in September, 976, Ibn-Abu-Amir 
showed no less than his usual tact and vigour in suppressing a 
palace intrigue, and placing the young Hisham on the throne 
of hia father. The Caliph was but tye ^yg^ veara of age, and ? 
his powerful guardian, supported by the harem, beloved by the 
people, and ^red by the vanquished conapirators, took upon 
himself the entire administration of the kingdom, jepealed 
some obnosious taxes, reformed the organisation of the army 
and sought to confirm and establish his power by a war against 
bis neighbours in the north. The peace which had so long 
prevailed between Moor and Christian was thus rudely broken, 
and the Moslem once more carried his arms across the northern 
frontier. The campaign was eminently suceessfiiL Ibn-Abu- 
Amir, who contrived not only to vanquish his enemies but to 
please his friends, became at once the master of the palace 
and of the army. The inevitable critic waa found to say that 
the victor waa a diplomatist and a lawyer rather than a great 
general ; but he was certainly a great leader of men, and if he 
was at any time unskilled in the conduct of a battle, he owned 
from the fint that higher skill of knowing whom to trust with 
command. Nor was he leas remarkable for his true military 
virtue of constant clemency to the vanquished. 

* tbu of C(kU ^ 
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In two yean after the death of Hakun, Almansor had 
attained the position of the greatest of the mairet du palait of 
early France, and he ruled all Mohammedan Spain in the 
name of young Hiiham, whose throne he fbrebore to occupy, 
and whose person was safe in his custody. But if Almanaor 
was not a dilettante like Abdur Kahman II., nor a collector of 
MSS. like Hakam, he was no rulgar 6ghter like the early 
kings of Leon or of Navarre, A library of books accom- 
panied him in all his campaigns ; literature, science and the 
arts were munificently patnmised at court ; a university or high 
school was established as Cordova, where the great mosque 
was enlarged for the accommodation of an increasing number 
of worshippers. Yet in one thing did he show his weakness. 
He could afford to have no enemies. The idol of the army, 
the lover of the queen,* the prefect of the city, the guardian of 
the person of the Caliph, Almanzor yet found it necessary to 
conciliate the theologians ; and the theologians were only 
conciliated by the delivery of the great library of Hakam into 
the hands of the Ulema. The shelves were ransacked for 
works on astrology and magic, on natural philosophy and the 
forbidden sciences, and after an inquisition as formal and as 
thorough, and probably no more intelligent than that which 
was conducted by the curate and the barber in the house of 
Don Quixote, tens of thousands of priceless volumes were 
publicly committed to the flames. 

Nor did Almanzor neglect the more practical or more 
direct means of maintaining his power. The army was filled 
with bold recruits from Africa, and renegades from the Christian 
provinces of the north. The organisation and equipment of 
the regiments was constantly improved ; and the troops were 
ever loyal to their civilian benefactor. Ghalib, the commander- 
in-chief, having sought to overthrow the supreme administrator 
of the kingdom, was vanquished and slain in battle (981). 
The Caliph was practically a prisoner in his ovm palace, and 
was encouraged by his guardian and his friends, both in the 
harem and in the mosque, to devote himself entirely to a 
religious life, and abandon the administration of his kingdom 
to the Hdfib,' who now feeling himself entirely secure at home, 
turned his arms once more against the Christians on the 
northern frontiers ; and it was on his return to Cordova, after 

' /.*. , Sobha. or Sobeyra, the roWber of the young Caliph. Dory, Histeire, 
Lil..a04-7, and p. 177; Renan, Avirrxi, Mt, p. 15. 
*Grea( ChamberlaJn. 
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his victories at Simancu &nd Zuaom in 981, that he was 
greeted with the well-known title of Almamor. 

la 984 he compelled Bermudo II. of Leon, to become bis 
tributary. Id Q%5 he turned his attention to Catalonia, and 
after a brief but brilliant campaign he made himself master of 
Barcelona. Two years later (987) Bermudo having dismissed 
his Moslem guards and thrown off hia allegiance to Cordova, 
AlmanisoT marched into the north-west, and after sacking 
Coimbrs, overran Leon, entirely destroyed the capital city, and 
compelled the Christian king to take refuge in the wild &stnesBes 
of the Asturiaa. 

Meanwhile, at Cordova, the power of Almanzor became year 
by year more complete. Victorious in Africa as well as in Spain, 
this heaven-bom general was as skilful in the council-chamber 
as he was in the field. The iron hand was ever clad in a silken 
glove. His ambition was content with the substance of power, 
and with the gradual assumption of any external show of 
supreme authority in the State. In 991 he abandoned the 
office and title of Hdjib to his son, Abdulmelik. In 992 his 
seal tcmk the place of that of the monarch on all documents of 
State. In 993 he assumed the royal cognomen of Moivayad. 
Two years later he arrogated to himself alone the title of Said ; 
and in 99^ be ventured a step further, and assumed the title of 
Mdlii Karim, or king. 

But in 996 Almanzor was at length confronted by a rivaL 
Sobeyra, the Navarrese Sultana, ouce his mistress, was now bis 
deadly enemy, and she had determined that the queen, and not 
the minister, should reign supreme in the palace. Almanzor 
was to be destroyed. Hakam, a feeble and effeminate youth, 
was easily won over by the harem, who urged, him to show the 
strength that he was so far from possessing, by espousing the 
cause of bis mother against his guardian. The queen was 
assured of victory. The treasury was at the dispcMal of the 
conspirators. A military rival was secretly summoned from 
Africa. The minister was banished from the royal presence. 
The palace was already jubilant. 

But the palace reckoned without Almanzor. No Wamba 
was he, tamely to accept his deposition ; no rude soldier to be 
vanquished by the wiles of a woman. Making his way into 
Hokara's chamber, more charming, more persuasive, more 
resolute than ever, Almanzor prevailed upon the Caliph not 
only to restore him to his confiaence, but to empower him, by 
a solemn instrument under the royal sign manual, to assume 
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the government of the kingdom. Sobeyra, defeated but nn- 
harmed by her victorious and generous rival, retired to a 
cloister ; and Almanzor, contemptuously leaving to one of his 
lieutenauta the taak of vanquishing his subsidised rival in Africa, 
set forth upon the most memorable of all his many expeditions 
against Christian Spain {3rd July, 997). 

Making his way, at the head of an army, through Lusitania 
into far away GalUcia, he took Corunna, and destroyed the 
great Christian Church and city of Santiago de Compostella,^ 
the most sacred spot in all Spain, and sent the famous bells 
which had called so many Christian pilgrims to prayer and 
praise, to be converted into lamps to illuminate the Moslem 
worshippers in the mosque at Cordova. 
■^ Five years later, in 1 002, after an uncertain battle, Almanzor 
died in harness, if not actually in the ranks, bowed down by 
mortal disease, unhurt by the arm of the enemy.' 

In force of character, in power of persuasion, in tact, in 
vigour, in that capacity for command that is only found in noble 
natures, Almanzor has no rival among the regents of Spain. 
His rise is a romance ; his power a marvel ; his justice a proverb. 
He was a brilliant financier ; a successful favourite ; a liberal 
patron ; a stern disciplinarian ; a heaven-born courtier ; an 
accomplished general ; and no one of the great commanders of 
Spain, not Gonsalvo de Aguilar himself, was more uniformly 
successful in the field than this lawyer's clerk of Cordova. 

Hisham, in confinement at Ae Zahra, was still the titular 
Caliph of the West, but Almanzor was succeeded as commander- 

1 According to the Moslem aulhorities. he spared ibe actual shrine of the 
apostle and placed a guard over ii so that it should suffer no injury at the hands 
of any of bis soldiers. According lo the Chnsiian view Ihe holy place was 
miraculously preserved from defilement of inlidel hands. See ante, chapter xv. 

* His end was hastened, according to the author of Ihe Hiitoria Composltllana 
and other Christian chroniclers, by his chagrin at the incompleteness of a victory — 
for Almanior never knew defeat — at CalalaAaior, near Soria. fourteen leagues 
from Medina Celi, when he sras carried on to the field in a litter, being too much 
broken by illness lo be able lo mount a horK. Pope Leo XIII., in his AfcstBlic 
LetUr of TSt November, 1884, suggests, at least, that his death was the vengeance 
of heaven, on account of his pillage of Composlella. Floret, however, fairly 
points out that Almaiuor lived certainly five, and perhaps thirteen years after the 
taking of Santiago, Espafta Sagrada. xa... 7. The relief of the Christians al his 
death was unspeakable ; and is well expressed, says Mr. Poole, in ihe simple 
comment of the Monkish annalist, " In looa died Almanior, and was buried in 
hell," Moors in Spain, p. i66. 

Calalafiaior (E>oiy. RtcAercAei, i., aii-aai), is scarcely a more authentic 
battle than Clavijo; and seems never (0 have been mentioned by any Arab 
chronicler. The ^ise of_lhe legend, as traced by M. Doty, *« supra, is suffi- 
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in-«hlef and virtual ruler of the countrjr by his fiivourite aoa, his 
coiDpanion-in-unu, and the hero of on A&ican cunpaign, Abdul 
Malik AlmudaSar, the Hajib of 99 1 . But the glory of Cordova 
had departed. Abdul Midilc indeed ruled in his father's place 
for flix jrears. But on his death in 1008,' he was succeeded by 
his half-brother Abdur Rahman, who, as the son of a Christian 
princess, was mistrusted both by the palace and by the people ; 
and the country became a prey to anarchy, 

Cordova was sacked. The Caliph was imprisoned ; rebellions, 
poisonings, crucifixions, civil war, bigotry and scepticism, the 
insolence of wealth, the insolence of power, b Mahdi and a 
Wahdi, Christian alliance, Berber domination, Slav mutineers, 
African interference, puppet princes, all these things vexed the 
Spanish Moslems for thirty disastrous years ; while a number of 
weak but independent sovereignties arose on the ruins of the 
great Caliphate of the West.* 

The confused aonals of the last thirty years of the rule of 
the Ommeyades are mere records of blood and of shame, a 
pitiful story of departed greatness. 

On the death of Hisham II., the Romulus Augustulus of 
Imperial Cordova, Moslem Spain was divided into a number of 
petty kingdoms, Malaga, Algeciras, Cordova, Seville, Toledo, 
Badajoz, Saragossa, the Balearic Islands, Valencia, Murcia, 
Almeria, and Granada. And each of these cities and kingdoms 
made unceasing war one upon another. 

From the death of Hisham, if not from the death of 
Almanzor, the centre of interest in the history of Spain is 
shifted from Cordova to Castile. 

1 According lo Daiy — Kaktrckti. i., aaa-aii— Almuuor married no less (hui 
two royal princesses oT Christian Spain : one > daughter of Kiog Sancbo, whether 
of Caslile or ol Navarre is uncertain, about 985. and the other Princess Teresa, 
daughter of Bermudo II. of Leon, in 993. Abdur Rahmaa. the successor of Abdul 
Malili. was probably Ibe son o( the former marriaCE. 

»The Caliphate indeed is said to have come lo on end onlv on the dealh of 
Hisbam III. in 1031 ; but the lovETeigni from the death ol A 
authority and no moit. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE KINGDOM OF LEON. 

(910—1068.) 

The brief reign (912-91-^) of Garcia, the son and successor of 
Alfonso the Great, is only remarkable for the transfer of the 
Christian capital from Oviedo to Leon ; and his younger brother, 
who succeeded him at his death as Ordoiio II., reigned from 
914 to 921 as king of Leon. This Ordono abandoned the 
peaceful policy of his greater father, and undertook many 
expeditions with varying and uncertain success against the 
Arabs. He plundered Merida, in 917, and routed the Berbers 
in southern Spain in 918. Yet three years later, at Val de 
Junqueras (9^1 )> near Pamplona, the Christians suffered dis- 
astrous defeat. The usual rebellion at home was appeased by 
the treacherous execution or murder of no less than four Counts 
of Castile in 9^2, and was followed by the king's death in 9^3. 

Of Fruela II. (923-925), Alfonso IV.i (925-930), and Ramiro 
II. (930-950), little need be said, but that they lived and reigned 
as kings of Leon. 

To Ramiro, however, is due, at least, the honour of an 
authentic victory over the Moslem forces of the great Caliph, 
Abdur Rahman an Nasir (939)» at Simancas,^ and afterwards in 
the same year at Alhandega.^ 

Ramiro, after the usual rebellion, abdicated, in 9^0^ in favour 
of his son Ordono — who had married Urraca, daughter of the 
principal rebel of the day, Feman Gonzalez, Count of Castile — 
and who succeeded his father as Ordono III. 

^Alfonso IV. abdicated in favour of his brother Ramiro, nth October, 930; 
and retired, having first been fraternally exoculated, into the monastery of Sahagun 
(Dozv, Recherckes, i., 165). 

^As to the celebrated battle of Simancas, see Lafuente, iii., 437, and iv., 15, 16. 

'Dozy, Recherckes, i., i8x-i86, discusses, with his usual erudition and acute- 
ness, the situation of Alhandega, the second battle of this well-nigh forgotten 
campaign — victaire si iclatante qu'on en parla au fond de rAllemagne aussi bien 
que dans Us pays les plus reculis de P Orient, 
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But decapitation was a far more certain way of suppressing 
rebelUoQ than matrimony ; and Feman Gonzalez lived to 
intrigue against his daughter and her royal husband in favour 
of Sancha, a younger brother of the king. Ordofio, however, 
held his own against his brother, and revenged himself on bis 
fiither-in-law, by repudiating his wife ; who, with her personal 
and family grievances, was promptly acquired by Sancho, who 
succeeded, on his brother's death, to the crown of which he had 
failed to possess himself by force. But even as a legitimate 
sovereign, Sancho, lumamed the Fat, was not allowed to reign 
in peace. He was driven from his kingdom by that most 
versatile rebel, Count Feman Gonzalez, and sought refuge at 
the court of his uncle Garcia of Navarre at Pamplona. Thence, 
in company with Garcia, and his mother Theuda, he joum^ed 
to the court of the Caliph at Cordova, where the distinguished 
visitors were received with great show of welcome by Abdur 
Rahman at Az Zahra ; and where Hasdai, the Jew, the most 
celebrated physician of the day, succeeded in completely curing 
Sancho of the distressing malady — a morbid and painfdl 
corpulency — which incapacitated him from the active discharge 
of his royal duties. 

The study and practice of medicine were alike disregarded 
by the rude dwellers in Leon ; but the Cordovan doctor, sur- 
passing in his success, if not in his skill, the most celebrated 
physicians of the present day, contrived to reduce the king's 
overgrown bulk to normal proportions, and restored him to his 
former activity and vigour, both of body and mind. Nor was 
the skill of Hasdai confined to the practice of medicine. An 
accomplished diplomatist, he negotiated a treaty with his 
Christian patient, by which Sancho bound himself to give up 
ten frontier fortresses to the CaUph, on his restoration to the 
crown of Leon, while Don Garcia and Do3a Theuda undertook 
to invade Castile in order to divert the attention of the commcm 
foe, the ever ready Feman Gonzalez.* 

In due time Sancho, no longer the fat, but the hale, returned 
to Leon at the head of a Moslem army, placed at his disposal 
by his noble host at Cordova, drove out the usurper, Ordotio the 
Bad, and reigned in peace in his Christian dominions. The visit 
of this dispossessed Ordono to the court of the Caliph Hakam at 
Cordova, in 9tiS, is an interesting specimen of the international 
politics or poUcy of his age and country.^ 
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As Sancho had recovered his throne by the aid of Abdur 
Rahman, so Ordono sought to dethrone him and make good 
his own pretensions by the aid of Hakam. The Caliph, already 
harassed by Feman Gonzalez, and doubting the honesty of King 
Sancho, was not ill-pleased to have another pretender in hand, 
and Ordofio the Bad^ was invited to Cordova, and received by 
Hakam in the palace at Az Zahra with the utmost pomp and 
display. The Leonese prince craved in humble language the 
assistance of the Moslem, and professed himself his devoted 
friend, ally and vassal ; and he was permitted to remain at the 
court of Hakam, to await the issue of events in the north. 
Some few days afterwards a treaty was solemnly signed between 
the Caliph and the Pretender, and once more the glories of Az 
Zahra were displayed to the eyes of the astonished barbarian 
from Leon. 

Nor did the fame of these splendid ceremonies fail to reach 
Sancho in the north-west ; and his spirit of independence was 
considerably cooled by the prospect of a Moslem army, headed 
by his cousin Ordo&o, making its appearance before his ill- 
defended frontiers. The manoeuvre was sufficiently familiar; 
and the reigning monarch lost no time in disassociating him- 
self from the hostile proceedings of Feman Gonzalez ; and 
sending an important embassy to Hakam at Cordova, to assure 
him of his unwavering loyalty, he hastened to announce his 
readiness to carry out to the letter all the provisions of his 
recent treaty with the Caliph. Hakam was satisfied. Ordono 
languished disregarded at Cordova, despised alike by Moslem 
and Christian, but unharmed and in safety as the guest of 
the Arab. Sancho reigned in peace until 967, when he was 
poisoned by the rebel count of the day, Sanchez of Gallicia. 
His son, who was known as Ramiro III., an unwise and incap- 
able monarch, reigned at Leon from 967 to 9^2 , without 
extending the possessions or the influence of the Christians in 
Spain ; and Bermudo II., who usurped the throne, was no 
match for the fiery Almanzor, who ravaged his kingdom, took 
possession of his capital, and compelled the Christian court to 
take refuge in the wild mountains of the Asturias, and once 
more to pay tribute to the Moslem at Cordova. 

Bermudo died in 999 ; and on the death of Almanzor, 
three years later, the Christian fortunes under the young 

1 OrdoAo IV. was a son of the Alfonso IV. who had abdicated in favour of his 
brother Bermuda— H. 
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Alfonso v., who had succeeded his &ther Bermudo, &t the 
age of uu\y five, begBu_ to jgend.' Cordova was civen up to 
anarchy. The Moslem troops retired from nortnem Spain. 
Leon became once more the shbdirbF the Iting and his coiirl, 
an3~though Alfooso gave his sister in marrrage to Mohammed 
an Amir or Valiof Toledo, lie extended hteCfariatiaa dominion in 
more titan one' Tony against the declining power of the Moslem.* 

Alfonso v., who is known in Spanish history as the Ratorer 
of Leon, EOUgSt to consolidate his own power, as he certainly 
exshed tBal of his clergy, by the suounoning of a Cbuncil, 
after the manner of the Visigothic Councils c^ Toledo. The 
Counciljaet at the cit j of Leon on the Ist of August, lOSO, in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Mary.> The King and his Queen 
Elvira presided, and all the bishops and the principal abbots 
and nobles of the kingdom took their seats in the assembly. 
And if there was no Leander, nor Isidore, nor Julian to impose 
his will upon King or Council, the interests of the Church 
were not entirely overlooked. Of the fifty-eight decrees and 
canons of this Council, the first seventeen relate exclusively to 
matters ecclesiastical ; the next twenty are laws for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, the remaining thirty-one are municipal 
ordinances for the city of Leon. 

But Alfonso V. was not exempted from the usual rebellions, 
and marriages, ancf assassinations, and executions, which con- 
stituted the politics of the day. Oarcia, the last Count of , 
Castile, was treacherously slain in 1026; and Alfonso was . 
himself more honourably killed in an attack upon a Moslem - 
town in Lusitania in 1037. 

The life of Feman Gonaalea, the Warwick of mediaeval 
Spain, is almost as much overlaid with romantic legends as 
that of Roderic or Roland.* The lives and deeds of his 

' Romex. /fiit, fEtpa^ni, lom. iv., pp, 451-a. 

'There wu >□ invasion of the Northmen in 966-^t, and asain ^lOUt the 
year 1008, when ihe town of Tuy, at the mouth of ttie Miabo, wa* aestioyed. 

In loiS Catalonia was ravaged by the French Normani, under oae Roger ; 
and the taking of Barbaslro. in Sobrarbe, from Ihe Moslems in 1064, \tf Ibe lame 
bold adventurer, was accompanied by the most terrible Btrodliea The unhappy 



smbly — the ' 
If', chapter 



lis most interesting assembly — the finl of the great Councils of ^mio 
if the Visigoths— see Mff, chapter xxiiii. , CtHttUational HUletj. 
jnumenlal tomb at Burgc ' -. - " « - 
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ancestors, and the origin of his ever-celebrated County of 
Castile, are involved in the utmost confusion and obscurity ; 
^"t^f^"^*^!! Go"^^l**« hilT Aclf is at least a historical personage. 
He "married Sancha, daughter^ of bancho AbarcaTSf 'Navarre, 
and theIFyn ,"tjaTgit' yernandeg, s ucc e ed e d him as faeredltsry 

Count of Castile. 

"^^ — As-cartjnis 1flie year 905, Sancho, a Christian chief of whose 
ancestors and predecessors m^dh-has been written, much sur- 
mised, and nothing is certainly known, was king or ruler of 
the little border state of Navarre. A prudent, as well as a 
warlike sovereign, he fortified his capital city of Pamplona ; and 
when his son, in alliance with Ordofio II. of Leon, was defeated 
by the Moslems at Val de Junquera, the Navarrese not only 
made good their retreat to that celebrated fortress, but suc- 
ceeded in course of a short time in driving the Moslem out of 
their country. The grandson of this successful general was 
Sancho El Mayor— or the^ Great — the most powerful of the 
Christian priae eTln Spain (970-1035). Besides Navarre and 
Sobrarbe he held the lordship of Aragon*^, In ID26, Tn'nght of 
his wife, Muna Elvira, he became King or Count of Castile ; 
whHe his 'successful interference In the affairs of Leon made 
him virtual master of all Christian Spain outside the limits of 
the quasi -Prankish County of Catalonia. 

S ancho_ the Qrgat died in_ 1 035, w hen his territories were 
divided according to his will,^ among his four sons ; and from 
this time forth the history of Navarre so far as it is not included 
in the history of Aragon, of Castile, and of Prance, is a confused 
and dreary record of family quarrels, of plots and assassinations, 
of uncertain alliances, of broken treaties. The marriage of the 
Princess Berengaria with Richard I. of Elngland, in 119i> failed 
to secure for Sancho V. the influence that he had hoped to 
secure ; and with Sancho VI. ,^ who died in 1234, the male line 
of the house of Sancho Iniguez or Inigo, the founder of Navarre, 
was extinct. A French prince was chosen by the Navarrese to 
rule over them. And from the death of Sancho VI. in 1234, 
to the death of Charles the Bad, in 1387 — 150 years — the 
history of Navarre is that of Prance. 

Lafuente, iiL, 494-501, and iv., pp. 19, 20. See also a Diserincion by Don F. 
Benito Montego, printed in the Mem. of the Real Acad, de Hist. , iii. , 254-317 ; 
and a judicious summary in Romey, HisL d'Espagne^ torn, iv., pp. 286-295. 

^ The division was as follows : Navarre and Biscay to his eldest son Garcia ; 
Castile to Ferdinand ; Ribagorza to Gonzalo ; Aragon to Ramiro. 

^He left the kingdom to James of Aragon. But the Navarrese elected a 
French prince Thibault, Count of Champagne, to be their ruler in his stead (1236). 
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Bermudo III., wbo succeeded on the death of his father, 
AlfonsO-VT7-iirT027,"a8 King pfLeon, was al once alttfcJced i>y 
his powerful neighbours, and the little states were distracted by 
family quarrels and civil war until the death of Bermudo ia 
battle, in 1037, when the male line of the house of Leon became 
extinct. Ferdinand T„ K'"g "f '^^ ■*■'". the secpnd son .o^ 
Sancho the GrSaCj^then succeeded to the kingdom of Leon, and 
became, after over twenty years of civil war (1058), the most 
powerful monarch in all Spain. The Moslems offered but an 
uncertain and half-hearted resistance to his arms. For while 
the Christians were growing strong, the Moslem Empire was 
already dechning to its fall. And the decay of the Caliphate 
of Cordova, and the internal disseusioos of the Arabs, enabled 
Ferdinand not only to recover all the territory that had been 
conquered by Almaozor, but to pursue the disheartened Moslem 
as far as Valencia, Toledo aad Coimbra. Ferdinand confmned 
the Fueros of Alfonso V., and summoned a Council at Coyanza 
(Valencia de Don Juan), over which, with his Queen Sancha, 
he presided in 1050. All the bishops and abbots, together with 
a certain number of lay nobles thus assembled ad reslawalionem 
nottra ChrittiattUatu, proceeded to make decrees or canons, after 
the manner of the Councils of Toledo, of which the first seven 
were devoted to matters ecclesiastical, and the remainder con- 
nected with the civil government of the country.' With 
territories thus recovered and augmented, with cities restored 
and fortified, Ferdinand determined to excel all his Christian 
predecessors, and to emulate the noble example of the Arab, 
by enriching his dominion, not with treasures of art or litera- 
ture, with schools, with palaces, with manuscripts— but with 
the bones of as many martyrs as he could collect. 

An army was raised for this sacred purpose, and the country 
of the Moors was once more invaded and harried by tha Christiw 
arms. Ibn Obeid of Seville, learning the objects of the invasion, 
'offered Ferdinand every facility for research in his city ; and a 
solemn Commission of bishops and nobles were admitted within 
the walls to seek the body of Justus, one of the martyrs of 
Diocletian. But in spite of all the diligence of the Christians, 
and all the good will of the Arabs, the sacred remains could 
nowhere be found. At length the spirit of Saint Isidore 
removed the difficulty by appearing miraculously before the 
Commission, and offering nis own bones in the place of those of 
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Justus^ which were destined, said he, to remain untouched at 
Seville. The Commission was satisfied. And the body of the 
great metropolitan ''firagrant with balsamic odours" was im- 
mediately removed to the Church of St. John the Baptist ^ at 
Leon — to the great satisfiEu^tion of both Christians and Moors, 
in 1063. 

It was on the occasion of the return of these blessed relics 

to the Christian capital tEaTPerdinand proclaimed the future 

division of his kihffdonu' For after all the success that had 

attended the union '^ of the dominions of Leon and Castile 

under the sole authority of Ferdinand, who rather perhaps for 

his sanctity than for his wisdom had earned the title of the 

Great, the IdQg. made the same grievous mistake that h» 

&ther had done before him, in dividing his united territories 

at his death (1 065) among his sons and daughters. To Sancho, 

the eldest son, he left the kingdom of Castile ; to Alfonso, 

Leon and the Asturias ; to Garcia, Gallicia ; to his younger 

daughter Elvira, the town and district of Toro ; and to her 

elder sister Urraca, the famous border city of Zamora, the most 

debatable lancTin ill Spaing and a strange heritage for_a jiSiiiig 

lady. Thus Q^.tile.-8J)d Leon w^re once more sepgrated ; and 

tile usual civil wars and fiuinily intrigues naturally followed. 

A^^OQSo, though not at first the most successful, survived all 

his rivals, and was at length proclaimed King of Leon and 

Castile. 

I ^~ But the successes and glories of Alfonso VI., such as they 

\ were, are overshadowed by the prowess of a Castilian hero, 

: whose exploits form one of the most fiivourite chapters in the 

{national history of Spain — the Christian knight with the Moslem 

iUtle— Ruy Diaz, The Cid. 

1 The church was dedicated of course to Saint Isidore. Lafuente, iil , 904-208. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



(1040—1099.) 

I. 



Two years before William of Nomuuwly landed at Hastings, a 
Castiliaa knight, a youth who had already won for himself the 
proud title of The Challenger, from his reckless bravery and his 
success in single combat/ is found le^ding-the royal _jUiiU£8-of 
S ancho of Ca stjln pgnin»^ ^hr "nrmy The knight was Ruy 
Diaz de Bivar.^ The_£neni^ was Alfonso VI. of Leon, the 
brother of Sancho, who was enduivourihg fo~~re-umte'the in- 
heritance diTided by his father, in the good old mediKval 
&shion in Spain. 

Of noble birth and parentage, a Castilian of the Castilians> 
Roderic or Ruy Diaa wu born at BtYar, near Burgos, about the 
year 1040. His position in the army of Sancho was that of 
Alferes, in title the standard-bearer, in effect the major-general 
or second in command. 

For seven years Alfonso of l.eon and Sancho of Castile had 
been at war ; each seeking to destroy the other ; and at length 
at Golbejara, near Carrion, on the eve of what promised to be ft 
decisive battle, a solemn engagement was entered into by the 
brothers that whichever of the two were worsted in the en- 
counter should resign his kingdom to the other without further 
bloodshed. The Castilians, in spite of Sancho and his famous 
standard-bearer, were defeated at Golbejara; and Alfonso of 



'According to the bslUd. Est tutu Ditra Laina, he wU tbe illegitimate ion 
of Diego Laino. But he wu more probably of honourable iHrtb, aod Kveoth in 
direct descoil from the Caililian Nuflo Rauua. <rbo wu alio Ibe ancolor of tbe 
royal bou^e oT Caslile. The ballad in question ia judged by Mr. Onuit^ to be gt 
no greater antiquity than the lijiteentb century. 
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ilishly trusting his brother's word, took no heed to 

irove his victory, and his unsuspecting army was overwhelmed 
the next day by the Castihan tfrops und e r "^Ruy" Diaz de bivar, 
the author of this exceedtngty charistcteristrc, if not entirely 
authentic, piece of treachery. 

It is scarcely surprising that the Cid was not trusted by 
Alfonso of Leon, when he, in his turn, succeeded to Jthe crown 
of Castile. But for the moment Alfonso was not only deprived 
of his throne and of his liberty by his more successful brother, 
but he was compelled to purchase his life by a promise to enter 
the monastery of Sahagun.^ Disregarding this vow, and making 
good his escape to Toledo, the royal refugee was received with 
the usual Arab hospitality by £1 Mamun, the Moslem luler of 
the city, who sheltered and entertained him, as he himself 
admitted, " like a son ". 

Sancho meanwhile had turned his arms against his brother 
Garcia, whom he dispossessed of his territories ; again^ his 
sister Elvira, who met with a similar fate, and, lastly, against 
his sister Urraca^^^ho-^wtthstood- him boldly in her city of 
Zamora. Ttofnot only did this time-honoured fortress~>esisl 
the^attack of Sancho and his wily standard-bearer, but the king 
was slain outside the walls of the city by one of his sister's 
knights. Alfonso the n not only recQver^d. bis own, king dom of 
Leon, but, swearing perpetual friendship with El Mamun of 
ToledoT he was elected Kimr of Castile by the. Commons as- 
sembkd^at Burgos; and the defeated refugee of 1071 found 
himself, inTess Chan tiJ^ro years, the greatest prince in Christian 
Spain ; ^Ifonso VI. ofLeon and of Gistile ^ 

Yet thelegendninstEat Alfonso was con&pelled to undergo 
the indignity of a public examination, and a triple oath before 
the knights and nobles assembled at Burgos, to the effect that 
he had had no share in the murder of King Sancho ; and the 
oath was administered by Ruy Diaz of Bivar, the companion in 
arms of the Castilian king, sometime the fisuthless enemy of 
Carrion, but now the acknowledged leader of the Castilian 
nobility. 

^According to another story, it was owing to the intercession of Urraca that 
he was allowed to go into banishment at Toledo. (Most of the chronicles make him 
escape to Moorish Toledo from the monastery into which, on the intercession of 
Urraca, he was permitted to retire. — H.). 

'There is no evidence, says Mr. Ormsby, for this transaction except the 
ballads and the account in the Cronica^ which is certainly taken from them. If 
there were any true historical foundation for the story, it would have been referred 
to in the Genealo^a and the Gesta, 
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filfonaa of Leon may have forgiven the treachery in the 
field, "But he never foigot the insult in the Council. He re- 
strained his indignation, however, and was even Tnduced by 
reasons of State to grant to the bold Castitian lord the hand of 
his cousin Ximena ' in marriage, and to entrust him with the 
command of an expedition into Andalusia. But the royal fiivour 
was of brief duration ; and in 1081 we find that Roderic, partly 
owing to the intrigues of Garcia Ordofiez, and partly to the 
enduring enmity of the king, was banished from the Christian 
dominions. 

Of all the petty sovereignties that came into exiitence on 
the breaking up of the Ommeyad Caliphate of Cordova, that of 
Moctadir, the chief of the Ben-i-hud of Saragossa, was the most 
powerful in northern or central Spain ; and at the Moslem 
court of Saragossa, Ruy Diaz with his fame and his followers, 
WM warmly welcomed (1081) by Moctadir as a Said or Cid^A 
lord or leader of the Arabs.^ He had been driven out of 
Castile by Alfonso. He found a home and honourable command 
at Saragossa. So long as he could make war upon his neigh- 
hours, all countries were alike to Roderic of Bivar. Nor was it 
long before his prowess brought honour and profit to Moctadir, 
or, rather, to his son and successor, Motamin.* 

Ramon Berenguer HI., Count of Barcelona, was engaged, 
like other Christian princes of his time, in chronic warfare with 
his Moslem neighbours ; and Motamin, with his Castilian Cid, 
marching against the Catalans, defeated the Christians with 
great slaughter at Almenara, near Lerida, and brought Ramon 
Berenguer a prisoner to Saragossa (I08I), where the victorious 

'July, 1074. Xiraena Diai— I maintain Ihe old spelling— wai a daughter of 
D. Dicgo Rodriguei of Oviedo, one of [he leaden at the LeoneH nobility. The 
llory ai the imuriage of Ruy Dial with Ximena Gormai, the Chimine of 
Comellle, after having slain her father, D. Gomel de Gormai, "Loiana," as the 
ballads call tiim. In single combat, is generally admitted at the preseal day (O be 
apocryphal. 

< Moctadir died within a few months of the engagement of the Qd, loSi. 

'll is luflicieatlr remarkable that while Ruy Diai bas ever been known 10 
Christian wrilen by his Arab title of the Cid [SaU], be was spoken of by bis Mos- 
lem contemporaries and chroniclers under his Spaiusb inrname of the Camptador 
(tl CdmHur). The title Campeador, which may be translated Challenger, has 
nothing to do with the Latin Campus : but is derived from the Teutonic Ckampk 
= a single combat. The verb kamfian is equivalent to— to do battle; aiid 
Kamfjo, Anglo-Soion Czn^ = a gladiator, athlete or combatanL Hence tlie 
medixval Latin words tampiart, whence Latin campralor. and Spanish Camfeader, 
a challenger; as David challenged Goliath to single combat in the face of two 
contending armies, according to a weltknown oriental custom. The Arat»c word 
for a cam/nador is mohdrix. See authorities cited by Doiy, XaMercMa, iL, 6j, 66, 
and id, pp. 354-357. 
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Cid was loaded with presents by the gratefol Motamin, and 
invested with an authority in the kingdom subordinate only to 
that of the king himsel£ Two years later (1083) an expedition 
was undertaken by the Moslems under Roderic, against their 
Christian neighbours in Aragon. King Sancho Ramirez was 
completely defeated by the Castilian champion, who returned 
once more to Saragossa loaded with booty and renown. In 
1084 the Cid s^fims tO Mve paid a friendly visit to the court of 
Alfonso VI. But although he was apparently well received, he 
'suspected treachery, and, returning to the court of the Moslem, 
once more took service under the delighted Motamin. His 
next campaign, undertaken in the following year, was not 
against any Christian power, hut against, the .bos|lle. Mo^l^ms of 
northern Valencia, and was crowned with the usual success. 
Motamin Aied in l6S5, but the Cid remained in the service of 
his son and successor, Mostain, fighting against Christian and 
Moslem as occasion offered, partly for the King of Saragossa, 
but chiefly for the personid advantage of Ruy Diaz of Bivar. 
A stranger national hero it is hard to imagine ! Nor were his 
subsequent proceedings in any degree less strange. 

Al Mamun, the host and protector of Alfonso VI., had died 
in 1075, leaving his grandson, Cadir, to succeed him as sovereign 
of Toledo. Abdulaziz, the viceroy of the subject city of Valencia, 
took advantage of the weakness of the young prince to declare 
himself independent, and placing himself under the protection 
of the Christians, undertook to pay a large subsidy to Alfonso 
VI. in return for his recognition and support.^ The subsidy 
was punctually paid, and, in spite of a present of no less than 
100,000 pieces of gold handed over by Moctadir of Saragossa 
to Alfonso as the price of Valencia, Abdulaziz retained his hold 
of the city until his death in 1085. On this, numerous pre- 
tenders to the government immediately arose, including Moc- 
tadir of Saragossa, a purchaser for value, and the two sons of 
Abdulaziz ; while Alfonso took advantage of the confusion that 
ensued to persuade Cadir to surrender Toledo, much coveted 
by the Christian king, and to accept, or more exactly to retain, 
for himself the sovereignty of Valencia, under the humiliating 
protection of Castile. Alfonso cared nothing that Toledo was 
the inheritance of his youthful ally, the home of his old pro- 
tector, when he himself was a hunted refugee. He cared 
nothing that the Valencians were hostile to Cadir, and that 

1 Ibn Bassam, MS, Gotha, fol. lo, v. ; apud, Dozy, Recherches, ii., 124. 
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powerful neighbours were prepared to dispute his possession. 
He cared nothing th&t Moctadir, who had actually purchased 
the city from Alfonso himself, wb« on the way to make good 
his claim. A treaty wos forced^ upQajCadir_by .ffliich_ Toledo^ 
was surrendered to Alfonso VI. (1085), and the Christian king 
was bound to place and malntalii the unhappy prince in pos- 
■euion of his own subordinate city of Valencia. 

Toledo thus became the capital of Christian Spain ; and the 
evicteB sovereign, escorted Tiy a large force of Costilian troops 
under Alvar Fanez,' made his sad and solemn entiy into 
Valencia, despised at once by the citizens of Toledo, whom he 
had abandoned to the Christian sovereign, and by the citizens 
of Valencia, where his power wb« maintained by Christian 
lances. And costly indeed was this Christian maintenance. 
Six hundred pieces of gold are said to have been the daily allow- 
ance of the army of Caatilian mercenaries ; and the taxes that 
were necessitated by their presence only added to the unpopu- 
larity of the Government. Many of Cadir's Moslem subjects 
fled from the city ; and their place was taken by his Christian 
supporters or pensioners, whose rapacity was, if possible, ex- 
ceeded by their cruelty.^ But the coming of the Almoravides 
from Africa gave a new turn to the fortunes of the city. Alvar 
Fanez and his knights were recalled by Alfonso, and after the 
defeat of the Christians at Zalaca near Badajoi in October 1066, 
Cadir found himself threatened with immediate expulsion by 
his own citizens, supported by Mondhir of Lerida, the uncle of 
Mostain of Saragossa. In this difficulty he once more sought 
the protection of Christian lances, and applied for aid to the 
Cid, who immediately advanced on Valencia. 

An intriguer at all times and places, Roderic promised his 
support to Cadir in return for admission within the walls. He 
entered into a formal treaty with Mostain that the city should 
be his, if all the booty were handed over to the Campeodor ; 
and he sent envoys to Alfonso to assure him that in all these 



I Fenundei), i 



Duran, Damas-Hinard, and others write ii. 1~he wtird is alwayi ipelt in the 
poem with a single n, Fanei. The i:ompaTVtirely modem fi, repraenU the older 
an ; and KHm; ma^ana, elc, were formerlr written itHHor, wtannama. 

' Elles massacraieal les bommes, vialaieni les lemmes, el vendaient louvent ua 
prisonnier Musiilman pour un pain, pour un pot de vin. on pour une livre de 
poiuon. Quand un prisonnier ne voulait, ou ne pouvtiil, pa^ nui^n, ellea lui 
coupaient la langue, lui crevaieal les yeui, et le foisaient d&birer par dei dogues. 
Cnmica Gtmral, folio 315, col. a ; ^d Doxf, Rtthtnha, ii., 130, 131. See also 
pp. 186-7, and 304.314. 
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forays and alliances he thought only of the advantage of 
Christendom and the honour of Castile. Mondhir, overawed 
by the appearance of the allied army from Saragossa, hastily 
retired fii^m before Valencia, where Mostain and his Christian 
Said were welcomed as deliverers by Cadir. 

But although the Cid imposed a tribute upon the unhappy 
Valencians, he fiiiled to give over the city to Mostain^ and 
assuring Cadir of his constant support^ as long as a monthly 
allowance of 10,000 golden dinars was punctually paid,^ he 
withdrew himself from the remonstrances of the disappointed 
Mostain — to whom he continued to protest his continued devo- 
tion — on the plea of a necessary visit to his Christian sovereign 
in Castile, to explain or excuse his position, and to engage 
some Castilian troops for his army. Mostain during his absence, 
perceiving that he could not count upon so versatile and so 
ambitious a Said in the matter of the handing over of Valencia, 
entered into an alliance with his old enemy, Ramon Berenguer, 
of Barcelona ; and the Catalans had actually laid siege to the 
city when the return of the Cid induced them to abandon their 
trenches, and retire to Barcelona. 

If the Cid was a hero of romance, he did not wield his 
sword without the most magnificent remuneration. At this 
period of his career (1089-9;^), in addition to the 80,000 golden 
pieces received from Ramon Berenguer, he is said to have 
drawn 50,000 from the son of Mondhir, 120,000 from Cadir of 
Valencia, 10,000 from Albarracin, 10,000 from Alpuente, 
6000 from Murviedro, 6000 from Segorbe, 4000 from Jerica, 
and 3000 from Almenara. 

With such an amount of personal tribute, the Cid cannot, 
says Lafuente, have been greatly inconvenienced by the action 
of Alfonso VI. in despoiling him of his estates. Supporting 
his army of 7000 chosen followers on the rich booty acquired 
in his daily forays upon eastern Spain, from Saragossa to 
Alicante;^ regardless of Christian rights, but the special 
scourge of the Moslems ; no longer a Saragossan general, but 
a private adventurer, the Cid could afford to quarrel at once 
with Mostain and with Alfonso, and to defy the combined 
forces of Mondhir and Ramon Berenguer. 

The rivalry between the Cid and the Catalan was ever 
fierce in eastern Spain. The opposing armies met at Tebar 

1 Cron, GeiUt foL 321, col. s; Gtsta^ p. 26; E)ozy, RechercheSy ii., 132-Z37. 
^ E>ozy, Recherchis, ii., pp. Z34-14Z ; Lafuente, iv., 40a. 
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del Pin&r in 1090, and although the Cid was wounded in the 
battle, hia army was completely successful. Mondhir fled 
from the field ; and Ramon Bereoguer was once more a 
prisoner in the hands of Roderic. Nor waa the Christian 
Count released from a confinement more harsh than was 
generous or necessary, until he had given good security for 
the payment of the enormous ransom of 80,000 marcs of gold.^ 

It is not easy, nor would it be fruitful, to follow the various 
movements of the Cid at this period of his career. His 
quarrels and his intrigues with Alfonso of Castile, with Cadir 
of Valencia, with the various piarties at the court of Sara- 
gossa, with Ramon Berenguer at Barcelona, and even with 
the Genoese and Pisans, are neither easy nor interesting to 
follow. But his principal objective was the rich city of VaU 
encia. Alfonso of Leon, ever jealous of his great and most 
independent subject, resolved to thwart him in his design ; and 
having secured the co-operation of the Pisans and Genoese, 
who had arrived with a fleet of 400 vessels to assist the Cid, 
the king took advantage of the absence of his rival on some 
foray to the north of Saragossa, to advance upon Valencia, and 
to push forward his operations to the very walls of the city. 
Ruy Diaz riposted after his faahion. 

Leaving the Valencians to make good the defence of their 
own city, he carried fire and sword into Alfonso's peaceful 
dominions of Najera and Calahorra, destroying all the towns, 
burning all the crops, slaughtering the Christian inhabitants ; 
and razing the important city of Logrouo to the ground. 
This savagery was completely successful, and met with no 
reproach. The Cid is one of those fortunate heroes to whom 
all things are permitted. His excesses are forgotten ; his in- 
dependence admired ; his boldness and his success are alone 
remembered. Alfonso, thus rudely summoned to the north 
of the Peninsula, abruptly raised the siege of Valencia, and 
left his Genoese and Pisan allies to make the best of their way 
back to Italy. 

Nor was the king's action at Valencia without a &vour- 
able influence upon the fortunes of the Cid. Far from wrest- 
ing the city from the grasp of Roderic, Alfonso had rather 
precipitated the crisis which was ultimately to lead to his 



after a friendly meal io bii company. Gata, afii Doiy, Rtekertlttt, et 
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triumpfaftl entry «a the independent ruler of the city. Cadii 
wu murdered by a hostile &ction within the walls : &nd the 
Cid, advancing with his usual prudence, spent some time in 
possessing himself of the suburbs and the approaches to the 
city, before the siege wu commenced in good earnest, in July, 
1099. 

The operations were carried on in the most ferocious fashion 
by the attacking force. Roderic burned his prisoners aUve 
from day to day within the sight of the walls, or caused them 
to be torn in pieces by his dogs under the very eyes of their 
feilow-townsmen.' 

The blockaded dty was soon a prey to the utmost horrors of 
famine. Negotiation was fruitless. Succour came not. Neither 
Christian nor Moslem, neither Alfonso the Castilian, nor 
Yussuf the Almoravide, nor Mostain of Saragossa, appearing to 
defend or to relieve the city, Valencia capitulated on the 15th 
of June, 1094. 

The Moslem commander, Iban Jahaf, was burnt alive. The 
Moslem inhabitants were treated with scant consideration, 
and the Cid, as might have been supposed, proclaimed him- 
self sovereign of Valencia, independent of either Christian 
Alfonso or Moorish Mostain ; and at Valencia he Uved and 
reigned until the day of his death, but five years afterwards, 
in 1099- His rule was often threatened by the Almoravides; 
but as long as the champion lived they could effect no entry 
within the walls of his city. 

For fiill three years after his death, moreover, his widow 
Ximena, and his cousin Alvar Fanez, maintained a precarious 
sovereignty at Valencia. At length, unsupported by Alfonso 
of Leon, and unable to stand alone in the midst of the 
Moslems, they retired to Burgos, carrying with them the body 
of the Cid embalmed in precious spices, borne, as of old, on his 
&ithful steed Babieca, to its last resting place in Castile. 
Valencia was immediately occupied by the Almoravides, and 
became once more a Moslem stronghold ; nor did it finally 
pass into Christian hands until it was taken by James I. of 
Aragon in 1238. The Cid was buried in the monastery of 
Cardefta,^ near Bui^os ; and the body of bis heroic wife, Dona 
Ximena, who died in 1104', was laid by his side in the tomb. 

> Doiy, Ralterthes, a. , 130. 131, and i36, 187. 

» The bones of Ihe Cid were removed from San Pedro de Cardefta in iB^a 10 
Ihe Can del AyuaUunienio or Town Hull of Burgos, where they may now be 
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The legend of the marriage of the Cid's daughters with the 
Infantes of Carrion, of their desertion, and of the vengeance of 
the Cid upon their unworthy husbands, is undoubtedly an 
invention of the Castilian minstrels. 

The legend of the death of the Cid's son at the battle of 
Consuegra is also &llacioua. There is no evidence that a 
son was ever bom to him at all. But he had undoubtedly 
two daughters, one of whom, Christina, married Ramiro, Infante 
of Navarre, and the other, Maria, became the Countess of 
Bamon Berenguer III. of Barcelona.' The issue of Ramon 

' Neither Masdeu nor Dunhaia are incliiied to admit tbat the Cid is in an* 
tense an historic personage, and doubt whether such a nian ever existed at all. 
See Doiy, Kickirchts. ii., 70-81. Considering the faith that both these authors 
have shown in many other directions, this scepticism is all the more remarkable. 

The aulhoriiies for the life of Ibe Cid are the fourth book of the Cnmiia 
General oi Spiia, the work of Alfonso X. , which follows partly the Latin chronicles 
of Lucas of Tuy and Roderic of Toledo ; the Creniea del Cid, a corrected and 
sliphily expanded edition of the fourth book of the Cnmica Gttural; the Cnmica 
Rtmada, which may perhaps hardly couol as an authority^ being an inferior 
metrical composition of doubtful date, dealing chiefly with the apocryphal invasion 
of Prance ; the Gala or Hisloria Rodtriti Duiati camfidixti. certainty older than 
1338. and published in 179a in Manuel Risco's Ui Caihtlii y tl mai famoso 
Casltltano (Madrid, 1793), together with the Santiago Gaaalo^ia and the original 
marriage wlilemeni of Roderic, in Latin, T074, the most entirely authentic docu- 
menl beating upon the life of the Cid ; and, lastly, an anonymous poem in 3744 
lines, treating 0! bis life only after his banishment, and entitled The Poem 0/ the 
Cid, based partly upon an Arab contemporary original now lost. Doiy, Rtcktrchei, 
ii., 38-60. See also Croraca del famaia catalletti tl Cid Ruy Diai Cam^ador, 
Medina del Campo, 1553, and a diHereni text, with a separate Geneahria (Burgos, 
IS93)' Also D. Malo de Molina, Rodriga el campeador (Madrid, 1857). 

The edition of the Poem of Ike Cid. with an introduction and a translation by 
M. Damns- Hinard, in 1859. is a sumptuous but somewhat inaccurate publication. 
The latest work ot any value on the subject is John Ormsby's scholarly and 
most Irustworlhy little volume. T** C«f (London, 1879], to which, as to the author 
himself, I am under many obligations as regards this chapter. Sec also John 
Ormsbjr's article. Cid, in vol in. of Chamber's Encyclopadia. But the most 
interesting modem discovery, and one that has greatly modified all previous, 
conceptions of the character of the Cid. is that made by M. Do^ at Cotba in 1B44 
in the fragment of the DbAkira of Ibn Bassam, written at Seville, A.n. 1109 (503 
Hijrah). that is to say, ten veats only after the death of the Cid. Finally. mT 
Doiy's own work. Reiherchei. torn, ii. pasiim. a masterpiece of erudite aiwl 
painstaking criticism, has been my constant and valued guide in the preparation 
of this chapter, and is frequently referred to in the footnotes. 

The best collection of ancient Spanish b^lads is certainly Ibe Primavtraj 
Fhr de Ramaiuei of Wolf and Hofmann (Berhn. 18(6). But the thiny-nine 
Balladi of t/ie Cid therein contained tell us very little of the life of the hero, and 
treat chietfy of his early life, his duel with the iosuller of his father, and bis marriage 
with Dona Ximena, which is the foundation of Comdlle's drama. Dr. Ddllinger 
speaks of him as a '■faithless and cniel freebooter". See ComenaiioMj, etc. (ed. 
Miss Warrc), 1890, pp. 347-8. 

His caieer, perhaps, cannot belter be summed up than in the words of an 

Arab contemporary and a foe — Ibo Bassam of Seville — "A Gallidan dog, one 

Roderic, sumamed the CanMur (Campeador) the scourge of Ibe country, raised 

by the fleni Hud oul of obscurity. They delivered ovn- to him divers provinces of 

VOL. I. 13 
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Berenguer III. was a daughter who died childless, but a grand- 
daughter of Ramiro of Navarre married Sancho III. of Castile^ 
whose son Alfonso VIII., was the grand&ther both of St. 
Ferdinand and of St. Louis. And thus in a double stream, 
through the royal houses of Spain and of France, the blood of 
the t)id is found to flow in the veins of His Majesty Alfonso 
XIII., the reigning King of Spain. 



II. 

To understand or appreciate the position that is occupied 
by the Cid in Spanish history is at the present day supremely 
difficult. A medieval candottiere in the service of the Moslem, 
after he had fought with perfect impartiality against Moor 
or Christian to fill his own coffers : banished as a traitor 
by his Castilian sovereign, and constantly leading the forces 
of the infidel, against Aragon, against Catalonia, and even 
against Castile, he Jias become the national hero of Spain. 
Warring against the Moslem of Valencia, whom he pitilessly 
despoiled, with the aid of the Moslem of Saragossa, whose 
cause he cynically betrayed, while he yet owned a nominal 
allegiance to Alfonso of Castile, whose territories he was piti- 
lessly ravaging ; retaining conquered Valencia for his personal 
and private advantage, in despite of Moslem or Christian kings, 
he has become the type of Christian loyalty and Christian 
chivalry in Europe. Avaricious, faithless, cruel and bold, a 
true soldier of fortune, the Cid still maintains a reputation 
which is one of the enigmas of history. 

The three favourites of medieval Spanish romance, says 
SeSor Lafuente, Bernardo del Carpio, Feman Gonzalez, and 
the Cid, have this at least in common, that they were all at 
war with their lawful sovereigns, and fought their battles 
independently of the Crown. Hence their popularity in Spain. 
The Castilians of the Middle Ages were so devoted to their 
independence, so proud' of their Fueros, such admirers of 
personal prowess, that they were disposed to welcome with 
national admiration those heroes who sprang from the people, 
and who defied and were ill-treated by their kings. 

the Peninsula, so that he overran the plains like a conqueror, and planted his 
banner in the fairest cities. His power grew very great, nor was there any district 
that he did not ravage. Nevertheless this man, the scourge of his time, was in his 
love of glory, strength of character, and heroic courage, one of the marvels of the 
Lord." Apud John Ormsby io Chamb. Ency., sub. tit. — Cid. 
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The theory is both ingenioiu and jiut, yet it by no meuu 
solves the difficulty, Ruy Diaz of Bivar, who was one of the 
proudest nobles of Castile, can scarcely be said to have sprung 
from the people, nor do we clearly perceive why his long 
service under Moslem kings, even though he was a rebel 
against his own sovereign, should have endeared him to the 
Christian Spaniards, however independent or however demo- 
cratic. Yet we may learn at least from the character of the 
hero, ideal though it be, that the mediRval Castilians were no 
bigots, and that they were sUvea neither to their kings nor to 
their clergy. 

The people of Aragon no doubt held their king in a more 
distinctly constitutional subjection. No CasUlian chief justice 
was found to call the sovereign to order : no privilege of 
union legalised a popular war in defence of popular liberties. 
But Roderic took the place of the justiciary in legend, if not in 
history, when he administered the oath to Alfonso at Burgoa ; 
and he invested himself with the privilege of warring against 
an aggressive king, when he routed Alfonso's forces, and 
burned his cities, to requite him for his attack upon Valencia. 

It is this rebellious l)otdness which contributed no doubt 
very largely to endear the Cid to his contemporaries. It is 
one of the most constant characteristics of his career ; one of 
the features that is portrayed with equal clearness by the 
chroniclers and the tiatlad makers of Spain.' For the Cid is 
essentially a popular hero. His legendary presentment is a 
kind of poetic protest against arbitrary regal power. The Cid 
ballads are a ptean of triumphant democracy. The ideal Cid no 
doubt was evolved in the course of the twelfth century ; and by 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the rule of kings and 
priests had Ijecome harder and heavier in Spain, an enslaved 
people looked back with an envious national pride to the 
Castili&n hero who personified the freedom of bygone days. 

The Cid is the only knight-errant that has survived the 
polished satire of Cervantes. For his &me was neither literatr 
nor aristocratic ; but like the early Spanish proverbs, in which 
it is said he took so great a delight, it was embedded deep in 
the hearts of the people.* And although the memory of his 

■John Qma\rf [Tlu Pcem »/ Ike Cid, Introd., p. 41), alio speaka oT t^ *nti- 
roynliil spirit that pervades [be Cid ballads ai a whale, and of tbejr lendeacy to 
make the Cid a mouthpiece for democratic 
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religious indifierence may not have added to bis popularity in 
the sixteenth century in Spain, it is a part of his character 
which must be taken into account in gauging the public opinion 
of earHer days. 

From the close of the eighth century to the close of the 
fifteenth, the Spanish people, Castilians and Aragonese, were 
if anything leas bigoted than the rest of Europe. The infln- 
ence of their neighbours the Moors, and of their Arab tolera- 
tion, could not be without its effect upon a people naturally free, 
independent ' and self-reliant, and the Cid, wbo was certainly 
troubled with no religious scruples in the course of his varied 
career, and who, according to a popular legend, affronted and 
threatened the Pope on his throne in St. Peter's, on account of 
some fancied slight,' could never have been the hero of a 
nation of bigots. The degenerate Visigoths from the time of 
Reccared the Catholic, to the time of Roderic the Vanquished 
could never have produced a Cid. Yet, even in the dark days 
of Erwig and Egica, there was found a Julian, who boldly 
maintained a national independence against the pretensions of 
t^e Pope of Rome. For 1000 years after the landing of St. 
Paul — if, indeed, he ever landed upon the coast — the Spanish 
Church was, perhaps, the most independent in Europe. The 
royal submission to the Papal authority, first by Sancho I. of 
Aragon, in 1071, and 'afterwards by Alfonso VI. of Leon, in 
1085, in the matter of the Romish Ritual, was distinctly 
unpopular. Peter II. found no lack of recruits for the army 
that he led against the Papal troops in Languedoc, and King 
James I., the most popular of the kings of Aragon, cut out the 
tongue of a meddlesome bishop who had presumed to interfere 
in his private affairs (1246). It was not until the Inquisition 
was forced upon United Spain by Isabella the Catholic, and 

' This I take to be the irue meaning of Strabo's aieiSiia, bo slrangelj mis- 
iraiulaled raoroseness. See Sirabo (Bohn's ed.), lib, iii., 4, j. 

< Having kicked 10 pieces the splendid furniture and beaten the Papal chamber- 
lain, be proceeded to utreaten to caparison his horse with the rich hangings of 
the chapel, if the Pope refused him instant Absolution I 
Si no me absolvcis, el Papa, 
Seriaos mal conlado 
Que de vueslras ricas ropas 
Cubriri yo mi caballo I 

—Wolf and Hofmann, Cirf Ballads, viji. 
The ston', says Ormsby, is in reality thai of the Couni of Cifnentes, who 
in the time of Henry IV, al the Council cif Basle Irealed the English envoy in the 
same manner. The story was obviously transferred to the Cid al the lime when 
ballad-manufacluie became the rage, in the time of Sepulveda. 
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the national lust for the blunder of strangen was aroused by 
the destruction of Granada, that the Spaniard became a de- 
stroyer of heretics. It was not until the spoliation and the 
banishment of Jews and Moriscos, and the opening of a new 
world of heathen treasure on the discovery of America, that the 
Castilian, who had always been independent himself, became 
intolerant of the independence of others. Then, indeed, be 
added the cruelty of the priest to the cruelty of the soldier, 
and wrapping himself in the cloak of a proud and uncom- 
promising national orthodoxy, became the most ferocious bigot 
in two unhappy worlds.' 

But in the beginning it was not so. And if the Cid could 
possibly have been annoyed by Torquemada, bis knights would 
have hung up the inquisitor on the nearest tree. No priests' 
man, in good sooth, was Roderic of Bivar, nor, save in tliat he 
was a brave and determined soldier, had the great Castilian free 
lance anything in common with the more conventional heroes 
of United Spain. 

If history affords no reasonable explanation of his unrivalled 
renown beyond that which bos already been suggested, we find 
but little in the early poetry to assist us. The Cid ballads 
impress us " more by their number than their light ". They 
are neither very interesting in themselves, nor are they even 
veiy suggestive. Only thirty-seven ballads are considered W 
Huber to be older than the sixteenth century. La pluparl at 
cei romance*, says M. Dosy, acctucnt leur origine moderve ; and 
according to John Onnsby they do but little towards the illustra- 
tion of the Cid, either us a picturesque hero of romance or as a 
charactenatic feature of mediaeval history.' 

The great French dramatist scarcely touches the true history 
of bis hero. The scene of the play is laid at Seville, where no 
Christian king set his foot for 150 years after the death of 

I It may be added thai however Ugoled and miolerant ihe lOKrelEpu of Spain 
became after Isabella the Coiholic. their motives in the main were politicail rather 
tban religious, and that full of lip xubmi^OD aA they sometimes were lo Rome for 
tbeir own ends, the struggle to etnancipale (be Spanish Cbutcb from the control of 
the Pontiff went on without interruption. For many mstances of this see " Spain ; 
its Greatness and Decay. 1479-17S8." by Ihe writer of this note, and also the 
"Chronica del Emperador Alfonso VII.," by Pnidenciode SandovaL — H. 

* To any one about to write a history of morals, the Feat of the Cid may be 
recommended as a curious study, illustrating Ihe peculiar ethics of the Middle 
Ages. The poet who boast) that no perfidy was ever found in his hero, represents 
him as pledging tor 600 marks, Ivro Chens, well weighted with sand, which he 
declared to be filled with gol± He lamented, no doubt, the iwceasily which 
drove him to il, but he never troubles himself about repaying his swindled creditors. 
John Ormsby, Tkt Pttm o/lkt Cid. iQlrodnctiOD, p. 44. 
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Roderic. The title which he accepted from his employer 
Mostain of Saragossa, is said to have been granted by Alfonso 
of Leon, after the capture of two imaginary Moorish kings, 
unknown to history, in an impossible battle on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, which was never seen by the Cid. The whole 
action of the play turns upon the moral and psychological 
difficulties arising from the purely legendary incident of the 
killing of Chimine't fiither by her lover, avenging an insult 
offered to his own sire, and of the somewhat artificial indignation 
of the lady, until she is appeased by a slaughter of Moors. 
Comeille's drama abounds in noble sentiments expressed in 
most admirable verse ; but it does not assist us to understand 
the character of the Cid, nor the reasons of his popularity in his 
own or in any other country. But certain at least it is that 
from the earliest times the story of his life and his career took 
a strong hold upon the popular imagination in Spain, and his 
virtues and his vices, little as they may seem to us to warrant 
the popular admiration, were understood and appreciated in the 
age in which he lived, an age of force and fraud, of domestic 
treason and foreign treachery, when religion preached little but 
battle and murder, and patriotism was but a pretext for plunder 
and rapine. Admired thus, even in his lifetime, as a gallant 
soldier, an independent chieftain, and an ever successful general, 
fearless, dexterous, and strong, his free career became a &vourite 
theme with th^ jongleurs and troubadours of the next generation ; 
and from the Cid of history was evolved a Cid of legendary 
song.' 

It is most difficult at the present day to know exactly where 
serious history ends and where poetry and legend begin. Yet 
the Cid as represented to us by M. Dozy, one of the most acute 
of modem investigators of historic truth, is not so very different 
from the Cid represented by Southey, or even by earlier and 
less critical poets, but that we may form a reasonable estimate, 
from what is common to both history and tradition, of what 
manner of man he was. The Cid of the twelfth century legends, 

^And as new ballads were ever demanded on the ever favourite theme, the 
romancers drew upon their well-trained imaginations for new facts, and they treated 
the Cid precisely as they had treated Charlemagne. As they invented the journey 
to Jerusalem, the expedition to Gallicia. the bridge of Mantible, and the Emir 
Balan for the greater glory of the emperor, so they made Ruy Diaz cut off the 
head of Count Gomiaz, and marry his daughter ; they devised an invasion of 
France, and a victorious entry into Paris ! They made the Spanish champion 
defy the Emperor Henry, and bourd the Pope at Rome! John Ormsby, in 
Chamber's Encyclopedia, j.t/., CiD. 
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indeed, though he may be more marvellous, is hj no means 
more moral than the Cid of history. It was reserved for the 
superior refinement of succeeding senerations, and more especi- 
ally for the anonjrmous author of the poem of the thirteenth 
century, to evolve a hero of a gentler and nobler mould ; a 
creatare conforming to a higher ideal of knightly perfection. 
From this time forward we have a glorified Cid, whose adven- 
tures are no more historically &Ise, perhaps, than those of 
the unscrupulous and magnificent Paladin of the legends and 
romances of the twelfth century, but whose character possesses 
all the dignity and all the glory with which he oould be invested 
by a generous mediaeval imagination. And it is this refined and 
idealised hero ; idealised, yet most real ; refined, yet eminently 
human, that has been worshipped by nineteen generations of 
Spaniards as the national hero of Spain. 

Ruy Diaz — as he lived and died — was probably no worse a 
man than any of his neighbours. Far better than many of them 
he was, and undoubtedly bolder and stronger, more capable, 
more adroit, and more successful. 

Seven of the Christian princes of Spain at this period fell 
in battle warring against their own near relations, or were 
assassinated by them in cold blood. Garcia of Castile was 
slain by the sword of the Velas. Bermudo III. of Leon and 
Garcia Sanchez of Navarre died fighting against their brother, 
Ferdinand of Castile. Sancho II. of Castile was assassinated by 
order of his sister Urraca, besieged by him in her city of Zamora. 
Among the Christian kings of the century immediately before 
him, Garcia of Gallicia was strangled in prison by the bands of 
his brothers, Sancho and Alfonso ; Sancho Garcia of Navarre 
was assassinated by his brother Ramon, at PeEalva ; Ramon 
Berenguer II. of Barcelona died by the dagger of his brother 
Berenguer Ramon ; Sancho the Fat, in 967, was poisoned at a 
friendly repast by Gonzalo Sanches ; Ruy Velasquez of Castile, 
in 986, murdered his seven nephews, the unfortunate Infantes 
de Lara;! Sancho of Castile, in 1010, poisoned his mother, who 
had endeavoured to poison him. At the wedding festivities at 
Leon, in 1026, Garcia, Count of Castile, was assassinated at the 
church door, and the murderers were promptly burned alive by 
his friends; Garcia of Navarre, in 1030, as an incident in a 
&tnily dispute about a horse, accused bis mother of adultery. 
Such waa the standard of the eleventh century in the north of 
the Peninsula. 

' Uariaoa, viiL, 4, 6. 9, to. 
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To judge the Cid, even as we now know him, according to 
any code of modem ethics, is supremely unreasonable. To 
be sure^ even now, that we know him as he was, is supremely 
presumptuous. But that Ruy Diaz was a great man, and a 
great leader of men, a knight who would have shocked modem 
poets, and a free lance who would have laughed at modem 
heroes, we can have no manner of doubt. That he satisfied his 
contemporaries and himself; that he slew Moors and Christians 
as occasion required, with equal vigour and absolute impartiality ; 
that he bearded the King of Castile and Leon in his Christian 
Council, and that he cozened the King of Saragossa at the head 
of his Moslem army ; that he rode the best horse and brandished 
the best blade in Spain ; that his armies never wanted for 
valiant soldiers, nor his coffers for gold pieces ; that he lived 
my Lord the Challenger, the terror of every foe, and that he 
died rich and respected in the noble city that had fallen to his 
knightly spear — of all this at least we are certain : and, if the 
tale is displeasing to our nineteenth century refinement, we must 
be cont^t to believe that it satisfied the aspirations of mediaeval 
Spain. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AVERROES. 

I. — 7%« Almoravidea. 

{1086— ] 1*9.) 

For ninety yean after the death of Alm&nzor, Andalu* remained 
without a master. The Cid was the only national champion, 
Alfonso was the only national sovereign, in the Peninsula. The 
strong and generous hand of the Arab ruler no longer held 
together the discordant elements of Moslem Spain. 

The long reign of the last Abdur Rahman had been one of 
the moat brilliant periods in Spanish, or, indeed, in European 
history. But the very completeness of the success of the 
greatest of the western Caliphs had in it the seeds of &tare 
dissolution. The strength and the weakness of the political 
system of Islam was alike made manifest under his government. 
So beneficial and so enlightened a despot — terrible from his 
absolute power, admirable from hia noble designs, beloved from 
his personal liberality — could brook no rival near his throne in 
his lifetime, and could find no successor to carry on his splendid 
government at his death. An Natir, moreover, who was rather 
the maker than the inheritor of the Caliphate, had but little 
confidence in the loyalty of the old Arab aristocracy, and he 

Geferred, like Louis XI, of France, or Ferdinand of Aragon in 
:er days, to select his agents from among men of humble 
birth, whose advancement should depend upon his royal favour 
alone. Thus, at the end of his fifty years of government, he 
had well-nigh destroyed the power of the old Saracen nobility. 
No great minister had been permitted to share with the sove- 
reign the burden or the glory of the administration ; and the 
Caliph had been served by irresponsible subordinates, by those 
Berbers who are usually spoken of as Moors fr^im A^ca, by 
renegades and slaves and foreigners of every nation, Franks, 
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Grallicians, Lombards, Venetians, and even Greeks, who were 
known by the general name of SUws,^ For a commonwealth 
thus administei^^ nothing was possible, on the death of the 
legitimate autocrat, Abdur Rahman, but the upstart autocrat, 
Almanzor : and after Almanzor — anarchy. 

Twenty independent and hostile dynasties rose upon the 
ruins of the great Caliphate, and each one of them was vexed 
by rivals, by rebels and by pretenders.* Had the Cid been 
bom thirty years sooner, or had the Christian kings and nobles 
been less completely occupied in cutting one another's throats, 
the Arab might have been driven out of southern Spain before 
William of Normandy marched on London from Hastings. 
Yet as it was, by the year 1086, the Cid Campeador was at 
the gates of Valencia ; Alfonso ruled in the citadel at Toledo ; 
and the Moslem chie& or kings of Andalusia, fearing for their 
common safety, were fain to turn their eyes once more across 
the Straits of Gibraltar to seek a common defender. 

Par away in the deserts of Africa, on the slopes of the Atlas 
Mountains, the defender was found in Yusuf, the bold leader 
of the Puritan soldiers of Islam, the Berber chief of the terrible 
Almoravides.^ Invited by Motamid of Seville to assist him in 

iDozy, Histoire^ iii., 58-60; S. Lane- Poole, op. cii., chap. vii. 

3 Yet a great deal of the culture of Cordova was found at some of these little 
courts. C'est un spectacle charmant, says M. Renan (Afilanges, p. 284). celui 
de ces petites Cours d'E^pagne qui succ6i^rent au d^membrement du califat de 
Cordoue, vraies academies ou pr^dait une famille patricienne. And according to 
M. Dory {F.ssai, etc, ed. 1879, pp. 357, 358), le morcellement de I'Espagne en 
bteucoup de petits royaumes apr^ la chute des Ommiades fut tr^ favorable k 
r^tude de la philosophic. La plupart des princes qui se rendirent maltres des 
diffiirentes provinces ^talent fort avanc^ dans la civilisation : ils prot^geaient les 
arts et les sciences et ne souffiraient point qu'on opprim&t la conscience. 

One of the last of the great pure-blooded Aral» of Spain was Ibn Abbas, the 
Grand Vizier of the accomplished Zohair of Almeria. At thirty years of age he 
is said to have accumulated a library of 400,000 MSS. He was killed by some 
rude and envious Berbers in 1038. See Dozy, Nis(. , tom. iv. , 35. 

^Almoravides, or religious soldiers, is a word of similar origin to Marabout^ 
which signifies, according to Littr^ {Diet, j.v.), one who is bound to a holy life, as 
in the Latin relii^. 

From the Arabic root r.bJ., to bind, we have many words of this character, 
such as Rdbit — a hermitage or a convent ; Reb&ta =. monks ; Afurabit = one 
bound in a military sense. Thus the dual character of these religious warriors 
from Africa is fairly conveyed or suggested in the word Altnoravides, whose exact 
meaning and origin appears to have puzzled many commentators and critics. See 
F. A. M tiller , Der Islam im Morgen und A bend land y tom. ii., p. 614. 

The traditional Arab view of the etymology may be found in the work {Raudh- 
al-Kartds) of the Arab historian, Ibn Abu Zar of Fez. See the edition with Latin 
translation by C. J. Tornberg {Annales return Mauritania), Upsala, 1843, p. 107 ; 
also the French translation by A. Beaumier (Paris, i860), p. 171. I am indebted 
for the reference to my friend, Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the British Museum. 
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hiB struggle against the Christians, Yusuf crossed ovel. 
Spain, and meeting Alfonso Vt. at Zalaca near Badajoz, on 
fSrd of October, 1086, he routed him with great and hist^ 
slaughter. Alfonso escaped with his life,' but his army i^^. 
destroyed ; and the victorious Berbers entered and garrisoned 
Cordova. 

YuBuf had come as a Moslem defender, but he remained 
as a Moslem master. And once more in Spanish history, the 
over-poweHut ally turned his victorious arms against those who 
had welcomed him to their shores. Yet Yusuf was no vulgar 
traitor. He had sworn to the envoys of the Spanish Moslems 
that he would return to A&ica, in the event of victory, without 
the anneiation to his African empire of a field or a city to the 
north of the Straits. And his vow was religiously kept Retir- 
ing empty-handed to Mauretania, after the great battle at 
Zalaca, he returned once more to Spain, unfettered on this new 
expedition by any vow, and set to work with his osual vigour 
to make himself master of the Peninsula.' Tarifa fell in 
Decemhpr. The next year saw the capture of Seville, and of 
all of the principal cities of Andalusia. An army sent by 
Alfonso VI., under his famous captain, Alvar Fanes, was com- 
pletely defeated, and all southern Spain lay at the feet of the 
Berber, save only Valencia, which remained impregnable so 
long as the Cid lived to direct the defence. In llOS, after the 
hero's death, Valencia succumbed, and all Spain to the south* 
of the Tagus became a province of the great African empire of 
the Almoravides. 

The rule of these hardy bigots was entirely unlike that of 
the Omtneyad Caliphs of the West. Moslem Spain had no 
longer even an independent existence. The sovereign resided 
not at Cordova, but at Morocco. The poets and musicians 
were banished from court The beauties of Ax Zahra were 
forgotten. Jews and Christians were alike persecuted. The 
kingdo{n was governed with an iron hand. But if the rule of 
the stranger was not generous, it was just, and for the moment 
it possessed the crowning merit that it was efficient The laws 
were once more respected. The people once more dreamed of 
wealth and happiness. But it was little more than a dream. 

'Gajrangos, vol. ii. , lib. iiL, chap. vi. 

^Ibid.. ii., lib. vii. Bui see Lafuente, if., 373, and Sunley Lane-Poole, 
ep. at., p. 181. 

'And in ibenonh-east u far ai Saragotn. Yet Toledo defied ihdr atUckt, 
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On the death of Yasuf in 1 107, the sceptre passed into the 
hands of his son Ali, a more Bympathetic but a far less powerful 
nler. In 1118 the great city of Saragossa, the last bulwark of 
Islam in the north of the Peninsula, was taken by Alfonso I. 
of Antgon, who carried his victorious arms into southern Spain, 
and fulfilled a rash vow hj eating a dinner of fresh fish on the 
coast of Granada. 



It— The Almoha^a. 
(1149—1235.) 

Yet it was by no Christian hand that the Empire of the 
Almoravides was to be overthrown, 

Mohammed Ibn Abdullah, a lamplighter in the mosque at 
Cordova, had made his way to remote Bagdad to study at the 
feet of Abu Hamid Algazali, a celebrated doctor of Moslem 
law. The strange adventures, so characteristic of his age and 
nation, by which the lowly student became a religious reformer 
— a Mahdi — and a conqueror in Africa, and at length overthrew 
the Almoravides, both to the north and the south of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, forms a most curious chapter in the history of 
Islam ; but in a brief sketch of the fortunes of medieval Spain, 
it must suffice to say that having established his religious and 
military power among the Berber tribes of Africa, Ibn Abdullah,* 
the Mahdi, landed at Algeciras in 1145, and possessed himself 
in less than four years of Malaga, Seville, Granada and Cordova. 
The Empire of the Almoravidet was completely destroyed ; and 
before the close of the year 1149, all Moslem Spain acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Almohades.' 

These more sturdy fanatics were still African rather than 
Spanish sovereigns. Moslem Spain was administered by a Fali 
deputed from Morocco; and Cordova, shorn of much of its 
former splendour, was the occasional abode of a royal visitor 
from Barbary. For seventy years the Almohades retained 
their position in Spain. But their rule was not of glory but of 
decay. One high feat of arms indeed shed a dying lustre on 
the name of the Berber prince who reigned for fifteen years 
[1184-1199] under the auspicious title of Almanzor, and his 

■ Gayangos, voL ii.. p. 531. 

■ Almohiides = Unitaiiaiu ; from WtUtid = One. i.e. , ihe people of [he One 
(God). 
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great Hoalem victoiy over Alfonso III. at Alarcon in 1195, 
revived for the time the drooping fortunes of the Almohades. 
But their empiire was already doomed, decaying, disintegrated, 
wasting away. And at length the terrible defeat of the Moslem 
forces by the united armies of the three Christian kings ' at the 
tfamt de Tolota in 1812, at once the most crushing and the 
most authentic of all the Christiaa victories of mediieval Spain, 
gave a final and deadly blow to the Mohammedan dominion in 
the Peninsula. Within a few yean of that celebrated battle, 
one province alone was subject to the rule of Islam. And the 
history of the kingdom of Ghanada, the noble reconant of a yet 
more noble empire, is all that remains to be written of the 
glorious and romantic annals of the Moslem in Spain. 

The Almohades were not actually driven out of the 
Peninsula until 1235, and then not by the Christians, but by 
the Moslem rulers of the various cities and districts of southern 
Spain. From 1335 to 12S8 an Arab leader, Ibn Hud by name, 
maintained a doubtful empire in the Peninsula ; but in the 
latter year he too was driven out, to join the Almohades in 
their native Afnca ; and the most important Moslem chief left 
in Andalusia was Mohammed al Ahmar of Granada. Between 
1238 and 1260, Ferdinand III. of Castile, and James I. of 
Aragon, conquered the cities and districts of Valencia, Murcia, 
Seville and Cordova, as is more particularly set forth in the 
history of those Christian kings ; and Gran^a was content to 
purchase peace and independence at the price of an annual 
tribute. 



III. — TV Leaminff of Cordova. 

(830—1200.) 

If the annals of the Spanish Almohades are undistinguished 
by territorial acquisitions, or noble feats of arms, they are illu- 
mined by one great name, the last and the most celebrated 
of the Arab philosophen of the West. From the time of 
Archimedes to the time of Roger Bacon, fiill 1 500 years, science 
slumbered in Europe. And if the English friar was, perhaps, 
the greatest and boldest speculator among the scientific pioneers 
of the thirteenth century, the names of Raymond Lull in 
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AngOD. and Alfoiuo the Learned in Castile, show Spain in the 
van of European progress and modem discorerj'. But long 
yean before the coming of Alfonso or of Raymond, Spain was 
already preparing the way for the great revival. 

The encouragement that was given by the Caliphs at 
Cordova to men of science, and learning of every kind, the 
studies of Hisham, the liberality of Abdur Rahman, the richly 
endowed colleges and universities of Moslem Spain ; all these 
things made Cordova the home of the philoaophen, the students, 
and the esperimentalists of medieval Europe. Almansor, balal- 
lador as he was, and contjuislador, was a collector of books and 
a patron of bookmen ; and even the political anarchy that 
followed on his death, did not immediately drive away the 
phQoBophers from Cordova. It was chiefly, if not entirely by 
the great Moslem doctors of Arab Spain — even when the poli- 
tical glory of the Caliphate had wholly departed — that after 
twelve centuries of darkness, the ancient learning was once 
more brought before the Christian world, and speculation was 
awakened in medieval Europe ; until at length knowledge was 
triumphant at the Renaissance, and thought was made free at 
the Reformation. 

And thus it was that in Spain, whose history is associated 
in men's minds rather with a narrow and intolerant ecclesi- 
asticiam,' the lamp of learning was kept alight, even in the 
darkest ages of Papal oppression and Italian ignorance. For 
within less than half a century from the day that Hildehand 
triumphed at Canossa, Averroes was bom at Cordova. 

The immediate successor of Avempace ' of Saragossa, the 
friend of Abenaoar of Seville, the disciple of Abubacer of 
Cordova, Averroes is accounted the greatest, doctor of science 
and philosophy of Moslem Spain — in that he has had the greatest 
influence upon the world at large ; yet he was but prince among 
many learned peers in the Arab schools at Cordova. 

■ Yet the honour of first seeking to diffuse tt 
amoDg their Christian contemporaries i<> due to i . 
Arcktiiha^ of Toledo and Grand Ciancellor of Ca4lile. 1130 to 1150. 'Renin, 
Avtrrols tt V Averroinne, p. aoi. (As the author has pointed out in a previous 
page, this narrow luid intolerant ecclesiosticism, which was adoplid for purely 
poUticnl ends, did not become characteristic of Spain until centuries after the period 
at present under discussion, — H. ) 

^Avemfiia is the conventional name for Abu Bekr Ibn Yahya, surnamed Ibn 
Bija (io3o-it3d). Abtntaar is Ibn Zohr (1073-1169). Ababaar is Ibn Tufail, ubo 
died in A.R. 581 (A.D. 1185-86). 

The siiidies of Averroes were, no doubt, 1. 
Aiu Ati Ibn Sini {Aviccnna} who preceded hii 
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High Among those forgotten worthies, atands the name of 
Hasan Ibn Haithem, more commonly known in the West as 
Al Hazen, a man who was probably bom in Spain, and who 
certainly lived and studied at Cordova in the early years of 
the eleventh century.' Over two hundred years before the 
time of Roger Bacon, the Christian student who suffered 
persecution and actual imprisonment for the novelty of bis 
scientific discoveries (1280-IS90), Al Hazen lived too late for the 
patronage of Abdur Rahman or of Almanzor, yet too early for 
the appreciation of Christian Europe. But his works remained, 
and his discoveries smoothed the path of future students, 
ungrateful, without doubt, to the Moslem who went before 
them ; ignorant, perhaps, of the great debt that science owed 
to the liberality of Islam. His explanation of the physical 
marvels of the human vision are no less remarkable than his 
discoveries with regard to the properties of light ; bis demon- 
stration of the nature of the atmosphere, and his bold but 
accurate theories ofoptics,^ of astronomy, and of physical science 
generally ; while his theory of gravitation was only modified 
after a lapse of nearly five hundred years by the more splendid 
genius of Newton. 

Abu Bekr Mohammed Ibn Jahya, suniamed Ibn Badja, or 
the son of the goldsmith, corrupted by the Christians into 
Avempace, was bom at Saragossa about the time of the im 
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(roniUlion by Frederic Risner in 157a, The De Crrfusctilii was (raiulaled by 
Gerardus of Cremona, Tbe translalor oT the Oflua is uncertain. (There were 
two coQiempomry Arab writers of the same name al this time, between whom 
much confusion exists, namely Ibn a] Haitbem of Cordon who died in 1063, and 
Ibn a] Haiihem of Bomh who died al Cairo in 103B. Tbe writings above 
mentioned were in all probability the work of the laller. who bad apparently no 



■In a book called the Balanaef Wiidem. sometimes attributed to Al Haiea, 
the writer discusses those general dynamical principles — supposed to be tbe mono- 
poly of modern science. He describes minutely the connection between tbe 
weight and density of the atmosphere, and how material objects vary in weight in 
3 rare and in a dense atmosrAere. He discusses the submergence of floating 
bodies, and tbe force with which they rise to the surface when immersed in light or 
heavy media. He recognises al least the principle of gravitation. He recognises 
graviij' as a force. He knows correctly the relation between the velocities, spaces 
and times of falling bodies, and has vay distinct ideas of capillary attraclion. 
Sved Amir Ali, flu Spirit of lilam (1B90), p. 556. See also Draper, InUtUctttal 
Drotiopmenl of Buropt. vol. il , pp, 44-*8. The Batanct of Witdti is the work 
of a certain Al Khftiinl. about whom very little is known. Tlie book cannot 
poMibly be by tbn Haitbem, as it is dedicated to Abul Hlrith Sanjar, the Seljuk 
rulei of Persia, who rdgned A.D. 1117-1157, wbereu Ibo Haithea (of Batrali) med 
in A.D. 1038.— A. G. E: 
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of the Almonvides. By profession a doctor of medicine, but 
ft poet, a musician, a mathematician, an astronomer ; his reputa- 
tion as a metaphysidsn extended not only into Christian Spain, 
but into all pa^ts of Christian Europe. Yet the &me of Arem- 
pace might have perished like that of so many of his fellow- 
students, had jt not been for the criticisms upon his philosophy 
in general, and more especially upon his work entitled Th* 
Comdud of the SoliUrry, tiiat were published by bis greater 
successor, Averroes.' 



ly.—The Grandson. 
(1126—1198.) 

Abu 'I Walid Mohammed Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mohammed Ibn 
Rosht, whose Arab patronymic is hardly distinguishable in 
the conventional name by which he is known to Christian 
writers, was bom at Cordova in the dark days of the last Almora- 
vides, in 1 136- His father, and more especially his grandfather, 
were both distinguished members of the family of Ibn Rosbt, 
and had occupied important and honourable positions in the 
State. 

A student from his earliest childhood, of theology, of law, 
of medicine, of philosophy, Ibn Rosht — the Grandson, as he is 
styled in Arabian literature, has left but the scantiest records 
of his way of life. He was commissioned before he was thirty 
years of age by the celebrated Ibn Tu&il to undertake the 
establishment of certain colleges in Africa, where he probably 
passed a considerable time. Ten years later we 6nd him occupy- 
ing the position of Cadi of Seville ; and he was afterwards 
appointed Chief Cadi of Cordova, an office which had been 
worthily filled by his father and his grandfather. 

Meanwhile his writings had already begun to excite atten- 
tion. He was accused of theological heterodoxy ; and after a 
solemn inquisition, undertaken by order of Almanzor, his 
heretical doctrines were condemned, and his books were publicly 

1 II would be unjust to omit all menlion of the Jewish influence in keeping 
ali»e Hnd reviviuB learning in Moslem Spain. The Jew, Ibn Gebirol or AvinlJon, 
at the end of the eleventh century was acknowledged by Dans Scoius as his master, 
and Judah ben Samuel the Levite, the faraoii? Spanish- Hebrew poet of the same 
period, became famous tbroughoul Europe ; whilst Maimonides (Saladin's physi- 
cian), boni a Cordovese Jew (1135) ww the first, and perhaps the greatest, to 
European theological idiilasophers. — H. 
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burnt at Cordova, while their author suffered the minor penalty 
of banishment from the court and from the city. But his exile 
was of no very long duration. The &vonr and the dis&vour 
of the Berber princes were alike uncertain, and he was per- 
mitted to return to Cordova by the generous Almanzor,' ere 
he passed of his own free will into Afnca, and died at Morocco 
in December, 1198. 

It is a small record of a great life. But Ibn Rosht enjoyed 
little reputation among his Arab contemporaries, save as a 
physician. He founded no school in Islam. His philosophical 
successors in the east are not Moslems, but the Jewish disciples 
of Moses Maimonides. His fame is due entirely to the Christian 
doctors, who admired, misunderstood, discussed ' and quarrelled 
over his commentaries. And thus the great Moslem whose 
translations and speculations were ss the seed whose fruit was 
the reformation of Christendom, was almost without influence 
in Islam ; the great Spaniard was nowhere less honoured than 
in Spain. The light shone out of Cordova ; and Cordova was 
soon afterwards enveloped in the blackness of darkest night* 

It is Bufliiciently remarkable tliat Averroes, the translator and 
preserver of Aristotle, was not even acquainted with the language 
of the original, and that the Latin translation of his Arabic 
version which served the Christian doctora of the twelfth century 
was the translation of his translation of a Hebrew translation of 
a commentary on an Arab translation of a Syriac* translation 
of the original Greek text ! But although Ibn Rosht was 
ignorant of Greek, and although he was &r from being the first 
translator of Aristotle, he had so great an appreciation of the 
works of the Stagyrite, that to him is certainly due the credit 
of introducing the Greek philosopher to western Europe. His 
own views no doubt were largely affected by the Neo-platonism 
of the Alexandrian School ; yet Aristotle was his master, his 

le loTenign was, of coane, llie AlmeAadt Almanioc — 

'Tbe celebrity at Cordova of (he ratberaod grandlalber of Av«nx>C>, as well 
as the comparativel]' small bonour in which the phikxophical prophet wa* held 
in his own country— Renan, Atitmts. etc. , p. 37— has led to the curiouJ freak of 
nomencbture by whicb the roiMt widely celebntled of all the pbilotophen of Ulain 
was known to his Moslem comemporaries only ty his moden family letrifyil of 
" the Grandson " (el H&fid). 

'The great struggle betweeo MohammedaD learning and mtMals, and Italian 
ignorance and critne, may be said to have commenced on the return of Gerbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II.. from CardovH, at the close of the (entb Century. 
Draper, pf. cil. , vrt. il , pp. 5-7- 

< Renin, 1^. ci/., p. 5a 
k^OL. I. 14 
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models the inspirer of all his works. Even in his medical 
writings^ more celebrated by far among his contemporaries than 
his philosophical commenUuies^ Averroes is ever the champion 
of Aristotle against the more popular theories of Galen^ especially 
in what is probably his first work, the celebrated treatise on 
medical science^ which was entitled Kallitfalh or general survey, 
written about the year 11 62, and translated into Latin under 
the canting title of Colliget, and was repeatedly printed in 
Europe.^ His abridgement of the Almegist or McyoXi; Swro^ts 
of Ptolemy, preceded by nearly half a century the earliest 
Latin translation of that work, which was made by the order of 
the Emperor Frederic II. 

The total number of his works that can now be identified is 
sixty-seven ; but the destruction of Arabic MSS. by Ximenez 
after the fall of Granada has rendered copies of the original 
works of Averroes, as of every other Spanish Moslem writer, 
extremely rare. 

The first printed edition of any of the works of Averroes in 
the original was that by Miiller, published at Munich in 1859> 
containing three treatises on religious and philosophical ques- 
tions.^ But the Latin editions may be counted by hundreds ; 
more than fifty having appeared at Venice alone ; and Padua, 
as may be supposed, lags not far behind her great neighbour. 
The philosophical writings may be roughly divided into three 
classes : — The Greater Commentaries, The Minor Commentaries, 
and the Paraphrases or Analyses; yet they are all of them 
presentments of the views of Aristotle : and of the acknowledged 
writings of the Greek master, only the Politics and the Histoiy 
of Animals remain untranslated by his Moslem disciple.^ To 
a Scotsman, Michael Scot, who resided and studied at Toledo 
in the early days of the thirteenth century, is due the honour of 
first introducing the works of Averroes to the scholars of 
Christian Europe.* William of Auvergne, in the thirteenth 
century, was the first of the schoolmen to criticise his doctrines, 
and Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas devoted special 
treatises to his theories. At Oxford, Averroes was soon read 
and admired, and already, in the days of Roger Bacon, at the 

1 Renan devotes manv erudite pages {op. cit., pp. 58-79) to an enumeration of 
the works of Averro^is, which include, beyond the Aristotelian commentaries and 
translations, original treatises on philosophic^ and theological and physical 
subjects, especially on medicine, astronomy, and even on grammar and juris- 
prudence. 

1 Renan, p. 85. */M</., p. 6a. ^IHd,^ pp. 905-908. 
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end of the thirteenth century, he had become ao great an 
authority in England, that the great Franciscan advised his 
disciples to acquire so strange and difficult a Ungusige u the 
Arabic ' for the special purpose of studying in the original 
the works of the great commentator. Duns Scotus, John of 
Baconthorpe, and Walter Burley, were all among his admirers 
and disciples in England. But it was chiefly in the universities 
of northern Italy, and more especially at Padua, that the works 
of Averroes were most ardently studied, and that their influence 
was most chiefly felt, although the Italian students were led by 
their new enthusiasm into philosophical excesses which the great 
Cordovan would have been the first to condemn and to deplore. 

Before the end of the fourteenth century, Averroism had 
incurred the deadly hatred of the Church, and the fbllowers of 
the Spanish Dominic distinguished themselves among all other 
Christian orders by their attacks upon the studies and students 
of the Spanish philosopher.* And with the view of horrifying 
the faithful at his philosophy in general, the famous speech was 
invented for him by some fourteenth century Churchman that 
" Moses, Christ, and Mahomet were the three greal impoiton 
who had deluded the human race". 

Strangely enough this famous phrase de Iribtu impotloribiu, 
in spite of its inherent absurdity, has been attributed not only 
to Averroes but to at least a dozen eminent Ckritiian writers, 
including Milton, Servetus, Rabelais, Mocchiavelli, Boccaccio, 
and the Emperor Frederic 11.^ Queen Christiana of Sweden 
caused all the great libraries of Europe to be searched in the 
seventeenth century for any authentic record of the phrase, its 
authorship, or its origin ; but the researches were conducted in 

In spite of the enormous influence that is attributable to the 
publications of Averroes, and the philosophical revolution that 
was brought about by the study of his works,* it cannot be said 
that there was much originality in the philosophy of Arab 
Spain. Nor was Ibn Rosht more original, though he was 
possibly more daring than his predecessors. It is by a freak of 

1 Greek was, of coarse, as ya almost uiiluiown in England, or, indeed, in aaj 
part of western Europe. 

■ According to Mr. Lea, Hist, ef Ike In^isitim in Ikt Middtt Afti, voL iii., 
pp. 565-J7S, the inquisitors were somewhat chary of interfering with the specula- 
tions o( the school of Averroes. 

'See Menendei Pelayo, Htltndtxn EifaMoUi, L. pp. 507 and 7S3. 

'Renan, 88-90. 
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fortune that bis commeDtaries on the works of bis Greek master 
were taken by an ignorant and uncritical age for masterpieces 
of original thought, and were themselves the subject of com- 
mentaries, discussions and disputations, as foreign to the Arab, 
as to the Greek, philosophy. Disregarded in the language in 
which they were written, and by the people to whom they were 
addressed, the works of Ibn Rosht, the Grandson, found a wider 
field than that of the Peninsula. It was upon European 
Christendom, yet slumbering, in the twelfth century, that the 
light of reason "flashed forth from Cordova," ' and the form of 
Averroes began to assume those giant proportions which, at a 
later period, overshadowed the whole intellect of Europe.^ 

'Lecky, Satioitatitm in Etirefe, vol. i., p. 4S. 

'See in addition to Renan. Avtrrob til fAverrnime, so often referred to; 
Mehren, Etialti lur la PJkiituMtu fAvartls (Louvaio, 1B8S) ; uid Lea, Hiit. ef 
Ik* Imfuinliai, vol. lii. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE RISE OF ARAGON. 

(1027— 181 S.) 

I. — 7^ Inheritance afSamyro. 

Araoon, in the da^rs of Sancho the Great of Navure, wm but a 
small tract of countTy on the southern slopes of the Pyrenees, 
lying to the west of the little river which gives ita name to the 
modern province, as it did to the medieval kingdom of Aragon.' 
The eastern portion of the old territoiy of the Vascones, it was 
but a poor mountainous district of some twenty-four leagues in 
length by ten or twelve in breadth, without a single town of 
importance within its boundaries. 

Ramiro, who succeeded, as we have seen, on the death of 
Sancho the Great, to this slender inheritance, is usually reckoned 
as the first independent King of Aragon ; and by his fortunate 
forays and bold encroachments upon the territories of his neigh- 
bours. Christian and Moslem, he increased both the area and 
the importance of his little kingdom. His son Sancho was no 
less enterprising and no less fortunate ; and at the time of hia 
death in battle^ in 109^, he had extended his dominions as far 



' Far an eihauslive treatise on the history and geography oTthe nc 
districts of Spain al this time, see D. Josf Pella y Forgas Hisiaria dt Anfurdin 
(Barcelona, 1883), with an eiceitent map, and many illuitrations. G«rona is partly 
in [his district ; Figueras entirely » ; aod Tossa on Ibe coait is the most soulberlj 
village. 

■ Al this most important battle, St George b aaid to have appeared at tbe 
head of the Christian chivalry, and his cross was adopted as the aims oT Aragon, 
□n B field Argent, with four bloody heads of Moorish chiefs in the four cantoos. 
(It was not at the battle at Huesca where Sancho of Aragon was slain in 1094 that 
St. George aided the Aragonese host ; but at tbe great fi^ht on the plain of At- 
corai two years afterwards, where Peter of Aragon was pitted against the Moors 
of Saragossa and a contingent of Casliliana under Coutit de Najeia, — H.). 

See Appendix V., St. Giorgt. 

After the talcing of Huesca, tbe Aragonese assisted tbe Cid in his expedition 
against Valencia. 
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as the Ebro ; and had even threatened the important town of 
Huesca^ which within two years was captured by his eldest son 
and successor Peter. This Peter the First of Aragon died after 
an uneventful reign in 1104, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Alfonso, who married Urraca^ Queen of Castile and 
Leon, widow of Raymond of Burgundy,^ and who may be 
distinguished by his appropriate title of El Batallador, 

The number of royal Alfonsos that flourished in Christian 
Spain at this time is perplexing to the last degree ; and a 
double or doubtful numeration renders their identity still more 
difficult to ascertain. Alfonsos there were on the thrones of 
Aragon, of Leon, of Castile, and even of Barcelona. Alfonso 
the Sixth of Leon was at the same time Alfonso the First of 
Castile. Alfonso the First of Aragon is sometimes spoken of 
as Alfonso the Seventh of Leon in right of his wife Urraca, 
while their son Alfonso is usually reckoned as the Eighth^ 
though he was really but the Seventh of Leon, and only the 
Second of Castile. 

Finally Ramon Berenguer, the son of Petronilla, who is 
sometimes called the Fourth and sometimes the Fifth of the 
Ramons of Catalonia, changed his name to Alfonso, out of 
compliment to his Aragonese subjects, and to the despair of 
future students of history. 

Of all these early Alfonsos none was more unhappy in his 
domestic relations, none was more enterprising in his military 
policy than Alfonso El Batallador^ first of his name in Aragon. 
He not only drove the Moslems out of the northern provinces 
of the Peninsula, but he invaded Lerida and Valencia, and 
even carried his Christian arms into Andalusia.^ Nor for the 
most part, were these mere plundering expeditions, such as 
were too often undertaken by his neighbours in the west. 
Before he had sat for more than a dozen years upon his insig- 
nificant throne, he had actually driven the Moslems out of the 
important neighbouring city of Saragossa, which became the 
capital of his dominions (1118). But his disputes with his 
Christian neighbours ; his quarrels with his wife ; his wars with 
her subjects in Castile and Leon, distracted his attention 
from more fruitful undertakings, and in spite of his military 

1 She was the eldest dai^hter of Alfonso VI. of Castile and Leon, who died 
without male issue in 1x09. ^ee etnte^ chapter xvii. 

3 Alfonso is said to have traversed Spain, to have approached Cordova, and 
actually to have reached the sea near the strong Moslem city of Almeria, ibid.^ pp. 
w. 13- 
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capacity and his many opportunities, he made a few permanent 
conquests to the south of the Ebro. He occupied Calatayud,^ 
but he failed to reduce Lerida. Victorious outside the walls 
of Valencia (1128) he did not enter the city. Successful at 
Bayonne, which he besieged and took in 1132, he left his 
southern frontiers to be harassed by the Hoslenu ; and hasten- 
ing back to defend his territory in Aragon from many invaders, 
he was unable to retain any furt of all that he had conquered 
to the north of the Pyrenees. His death without issue ' shortly 
after the disastrous battle of Fraga, when he was defeated by 
Ibn Gharaah in July 1134, put an end to his Imperial preten- 
sions, after a reign of eight-and-thirty years in Aragon. 

This childless and defeated batatlaAor bequeathed his king- 
dom by will to the two great orders of religious knighthood, 
the Templars, and the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ; but 
his testamentary disposition was wholly disregarded by the 
Aragonese. Not one but two kings were elected by hostile 
factions, in the place of the deceased monarch ; and it was not 
until their rival claims had been more or less amicably adjusted 
by the elevation of Ramiro the Monk ° from the cloister to the 
throne, that the Grand Master of the Templars arrived (1140) 
in Spain to take possession of his inheritance. But the foreigner 
found neither subjects nor soldiers, and was glad to content 
himself with the establishment of some commanderies in 
Aragon, and the grant of certain legal privileges to his dis- 
appointed Order, in the kingdom which he had come to 

The royal monk, having married a princess of the House 
of Aquitane, was blessed with a daughter, Petronilla,* who 
was destined not only to continue the direct line of the House 
of Aragon, but to briag honour and happiness to two nations. 
Her infant hand was granted to Ramon Berenguer the Fourth 
or the Fifth'' count of neighbouring Catalonia, and Ramiro, 

■ Arier the battle of Daroca in iiao, 

' Don Pascual de Gayangos, in hii most admirable edition of tbe Chnmuli of 
Janus I, of Aragon, says (Iniroduction, p. liiL) that be left " no heir to his crown 
but a daughter . i lind no mention of tbe lady in any other authority. 

> He i9 &aid to have been only in deacon's orders, A simitar exciue, il may 
be remembeted, was made for tbe election of Bermudo in 788. 

* Pelronilla was but two years old at tbe lime of ber marriage, an early « 



into the field of politics. Sbe is called by Don Paicual de Gayangos, of. tit., p. 
IS, the Hirar of Ramiro the monk ; tbe word is perhaps a euphemism for the 
£sughler of ai 



n of the Ramon B«rcnguers of Catalonia is enn 
ncerlain than (bat of the Alfonsos of Castile and Leon. Fortunately they 
Jt by any meai 
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having resigned his sovereign rights in a solemn assembly of 
the Estates of Aragon at Balbastro, in 1137, to this most 
worthy son in-law, retired once more to the cloister^ having 
contributed not a little, by his modest patriotism^ to the 
advancement of the true interests of his country.^ 

Ramon and Petronilla reigned happily and successfully 
for five-and-twenty years. In war and in politics they were 
equally fortunate. The important cities of Lerida and Fraga 
were added to the Christian possessions ; and when Ramon 
died, in 1162, on his way to meet the Emperor Frederic and 
do homage for the County of Provence, the Moslem had no 
possessions within the limits of Aragon or Catalonia. 

The virtuous Petronilla survived her husband eleven yean, 
till 1173, but she gave up her regal title and authority in her 
own dominions after her husband's death, to her son, who 
is known in histoiy as Alfonso the Second, of the united king- 
dom of Aragon ^ and County of Barcelona. 



II. — Catalonia, 

The little County of Barcelona or Catalonia, which came 
into existence, as we have seen, after the victories of Louis 
of Aquitaine in the early years of the ninth centuiy, has no 
history, certain, or worthy of our attention, until the days of 
Ramon Berenguer I., el viejo (1035-1076), whose victories over 
the Arabs were even less remarkable than the vigour and 
success of his domestic policy. The first undisputed master 
of all Catalonia, he introduced a modified form of the feudal 
system among the barons and knights, and as a supplement 
or complement to the old Gothic laws of the Fuero Jusgo ^ he 
formulated the celebrated Useiges of Catalonia, which were 

1 Ehiriiig the war which Ramon Berenguer waged against Ra^ond V. of 
Toulouse, he sought and obtained, in 1x53, the alliance of Henry II. of England, 
who claimed the Duchy of Aquitaine as the inheritance of his wife Eleanor, the 
repudiated Queen of Louis VII. of France. And Ramon Berenguer dying when 
his son Alfonso was still of tender years, constituted Henry II. guardian of his 
kingdom, and of his successor. (Ramon Berenguer modestly called himself Prince 
— not King — of his wife's realm of Aragon. — H.) 

^ His father left by will to his younger brother Peter, Cerdagne, Carcassonne, 
and Beziers. 

' The Fuero Jutgo was not, as is sometimes stated, abolished by this earl^ 
Parliament. Its authority was fully maintained, except in such particulars as it 
was modified by the newer code. 
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promulgated at the Council of Gerona, and confirmed, in 1068, 
by the Cortes of Barcelona, one of the earlieit Councils, at 
which no bishop was present, and which was a true popular 
and political assembly. This Ramon Berenguer acquired, more- 
over, by marriage and treaty, considerable possessions beyond 
the Pyrenees, and, at the instance of Pope Alexander II., he 
restored or rebuilt the cathedral at Barcelona. The wisdom ot 
Ramon Berenguer the elder was not perpetuated in his chil- 
dren, nor did he himself display it in the disposition of his 
dominions at his death ; for he divided his kingdom between 
his two sons, Ramon Berenguer II., sumamed cap dalopa, or 
the flaxen-headed, and his younger brother, Berenguer Ramon ; 
and the succession was only settled, after five years of domestic 
strife, by the assassination of the elder of those princes by the 
younger in 1081. The fratricide found no &vour with the 
Catalans, and after a brief period of sovereignty the new 
monarch fled to the Holy Land, and was succeeded by his 
infant nephew, the son of his flaxen-haired brother, who 
reigned for nearly fifty years as Ramon Berenguer III. (1082- 
1131). By his marriage with Douce, Countess of Provence, by 
treaty, and by inheritance, this prudent sovereign extended 
his dominions on either side of the Pyrenees, and making 
head against the Arabs on his southern frontier, he actually 
carried his victorious arms across the sea to Majorca, which was 
taken and occupied by the Catalans in 1100.' 

This Ramon Berenguer III. is known in history by the 
honourable title of the ConsoUdator of the Realm. He reigned 
over both Barcelona and Aragon with infinite advantage to 
the Commonwealth ; and was succeeded by his son, Ramon 
Berenguer IV., a still greater consotidator, for whom was 
reserved the happy honour of uniting the sovereignties of 
Aragon and Catalonia by his marriage with Petronilla, the 
daughter of Ramiro the Monk, as has been already related. 

With dominions thus extended, and at peace with all his 
neighbours, Ramon Berenguer was able to offer substantial 
assistance to his Christian neighbours in their wars against 
the Moslems. His son, Ramon, who assumed, in 1161, the 
name of Alfonso— sumamed The C/uute — and who peacefully 
inherited the double crown of Catalonia and Aragon, was un- 
distinguished in histoiy; and, dying in 1196, was succeeded 
by his son, Peter, who played a more conspicuous part, not 



1 The occupation did nm lone endure, ar 
■11 again into ibc bands ol the Moilenu. 



1 the Balearic islandj so 
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only in Aragon and in southern Spain^ but in Languedoc, and 
even in Italy. 

His first public step of interest or importance was a journey 
to Rome in 1203, undertaken at the instance of Innocent III., 
that he might receive his crown at the hands of the Pope, and 
submit to the issue of a Papal Rescript constituting Aragon a 
Fief of the Holy See, and the " perpetual property " of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter ; and he at the same time undertook for 
himself and all future kings of Aragon, to pay tribute, as well 
as to do homage, to the Pope, for his dominions. This whole- 
sale political surrender was, however, a more practical admis- 
sion of the supreme power of the Vicar of Christ on earth than 
was agreeable to the Aragonese ; ^ and while it raised the 
indignation of the king's subjects at Barcelona and Saragossa, 
it does not seem to have procured for him any special £sivour, 
spiritual or temporal, at Rome. An assembly of the States* 
Council at Saragossa, in 1205, protested against the king's 
action as derogatory to the honour of the nation, and pro- 
nounced his surrender null and of no effect. Nor was the 
stipulated tribute ever paid.^ 

But a greater figure than that of Peter the Catholic of 
Aragon was now looming darkly on the northern frontiers of 
Spain. 

1 Zurita, AnaUs de Aragon^ t. i.^ f. ^i. The king was gratified with the title 
of The Catholic, for having placed his kingdom under the patronage of the Holy 
See. Menendez Pelayo, Heterodoxos EspaMoles (x88o), torn. L, p. 421. 

' Lafuente, v. 191. 



CHAPTER XXL 

DOMINIC 

(1 170—1221.) 

Dominic de Guzman w«s bom at Calaroga,^ near Osma, in Old 
Castile, in 1170. His birth and childhood were attended with 
the usual miraculous portents common to all mediaval saints, 
and at the age of fifteen he proceeded to the University or 
High School of Palencia, an institution which afterwards 
attained so great a reputation in the more famous city of 
Salamanca. After an uneventful academic career of nearly 
ten years, Dominic returned to Osma, where he enjoyed the 
protection of the bishop of the diocese ; and, having entered 
into religion under the rule of St. Augustine, he was soon raised 
to the dignity of sub-prior. 

At length, after ten years more of earnest work at Osma, 
Dominic was introduced to the great world beyond the frontiers 
of Spain, having been chosen by his patron the bishop to 
aceorapany him as his secretary on a diplomatic mission to 
Limoges, to negotiate the marriage of Alfonso VIII. of Castile 
with a princess of the House of Hugues de Lusignan, Count de 
la Marche.^ And it was on his way through Languedoc, struck, 
it is said, by the very scant respect that was paid to the clergy, 
compared with the homage to which he was accustomed in 
Castile, that the young ecclesiastic found his true mission, which 

' Not at Calahona, in Aragoa, as is sometinies raid. Cutanea was only a 
village, some siily miles due north of Madrid, in an out of the way part of Castile. 
Calahoira, the Roman Calafurris, the birth-place of Quinlilian and Pmdentiul, 
has always been n busy and important little town. 

' It is sometimes said, but □□ very doubtful authority, that this mission wu to 
Copenhagen. It would have been hard to hiive accomplished the three jouiDcys 
which the envoys undertook, had (heir road extended from Castile to Denmark, in 
less than a yen. PEre Jean de Rechaac, Baillel, Fleury, Touron, and Miss Drane, 
are all in favour of the more manageable journey to Limegii, in Ibe Marches of 
the Limousin. The double or doubtful signification of ihe word AfarcAri has no 
doubt punled tbe cbroiiiclen. 
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was not that of negotiating foreign marriages, but of preaching 
to foreign heretics. 

Up to the time of the election of Innocent III., in 1198, 
the suppression and persecution of ecclesiastical heresy had 
occupied but a small share of the attention of the leaders of 
the Catholic world. For as yet ecclesiastical heresy can hardly 
be said to have existed. A Council, indeed, had been convoked 
at Lerida, in 1194» by Cardinal Gregory of Saint Angelo, as 
legate of Pope Celestine III. ; and Alfonso II. of Aragon, yield- 
ing to the solicitations of the ecclesiastics, had given orders for 
the banishment of heretics from his kingdom, for the confiscation 
of their goods, and tlie infliction of severe penalties upon all 
who should shelter them.^ Three years later Peter II., at the 
Council of Gerona, confirmed and reiterated the decrees of 
Lerida ; yet no serious steps seem to have been taken to put 
them into execution in Spain. 

But with the accession of Innocent, the policy and temper 
of the Papacy became aggressive and uncompromising in the 
highest degree ; and the commission that was granted by this 
most vigorous of Pontiffs on the 29th of May, 1204, to Arnold of 
Citeaux, with Pierre and Raoul de Castelnau, is generally con- 
sidered to be the origin of the Inquisition in Europe. These 
apostolic legates were to take measures for the restoration of 
heretics to the Catholic faith. They were to hand over to the 
secular power — after preliminary excommunication — those who 
fiiiled to submit themselves ; and they were to enter into pos- 
session of all the worldly goods of such obstinate heretics, in 
the name of the Church. Their authority was made independent 
of the local bishops. They were to take their instructions 
direct from Rome. The King of France, moreover, and all the 
princes and barons of the realm were ordered to render active 
assistance to the three legates or Inquisitors of the Faith, when- 
ever and howsoever it should be demanded.^ 

But in spite of these tremendous powers, the legates met 
with but little success. The heretics were obstinate. The 
bishops were unfriendly. The princes were indifferent. Yet 
one stranger was found to attach himself devotedly to the 
cause of the disappointed Abbot of Citeaux. The young en- 
thusiast from Osma became at once his disciple and his critic, 
his friend, his champion and his supercessor. Aroused, not 

1 Llorente, Nisi, de la Inquintion^ etc., I, ch. ii. 

' Manhque, Annates de CUeamx {laoi), liv. ii., Na 6. and (1005, chaps, i.. ii.). 
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only to thought, but to action, by the storm that he saw brewing 
around him, the sub-prior of the quiet monastery in Castile 
perceived the gravity of the situation, while bishops and legates 
were too blind or too careless to see the danger that was looming 
in the distance. To bring the fVortd back again within the 
pale of the Ckwch ; this was the dream of Dominic. And his 
zealous indignation was stirred up at the sight of the lordly 
prelates and the luxurious Legati pro Pontifice, too proud to 
approach the common people save with fire and sword, no less 
than at the contemplation of the idle and useless monks hidden 
in the seclusion of their cloisters. The work of Dominic wm 
to be done by a complete reversal of the practice of the older 
monasticism, by the enlisting of an army of spiritual soldiers 
who should sally forth to meet the foe on his own ground. 
Least of all were the heretics to be converted by legates in silk 
attire, rich, luxurious, epicurean, faithless. Their splendid 
retinues, their pomp of priestly power were indeed most dis- 
tasteful to the Spanish ascetic, who, in the humble guise of a 
poor brother in Christ, addressed himself at once to the work 
of his life, observing at least the letter, if he failed to perceive 
the true spirit, of the Gospel injunctions to the first missionaries 
of Christianity. 

Nothing could be more unlike the splendour of a Pontifical 
legate than the conversation of the bare-footed apostle who 
begged his daily bread as he preached his religion from door 
to door. But even thus, devoted, earnest, self-denying, sincere, 
enthusiastic, Dominic &iled to convert the early Protestants 
of Languedoc. The people were as heedless of the strange 
sub-pnor as they had been of the teaching of their own clergy. 
They had become impatient, not only of their local priesta, 
but of the control of^ Innocent at Rome, A tempest was, 
indeed, brewing over religious Europe ; and the first mutter- 
ings of the storm were heard in Languedoc. But if Dominic 
was unable to shake the faith of the Albigensian heretics, his 
visit to Languedoc had results which shook the world. Before 
the Sub-Prior of Osma had been a year in the south of France 
he had established at Prauille, between Fanjeaux and Montreal, 
near Carcassonne, a convent for nuns (ISQ6) ; and shortly after- 
wards, a brotherhood or company of preaching friars, who were 
spoken of as "the companions of Dominic."' 
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Yet were the results not immediately felt ; and the assas- 
sination of Pierre de Castelnau by the over-zealous Provencals, 
resenting his denunciations of their sovereign Raymond VI. 
of Toulouse, brought the earliest stage of the Papal interven- 
tion to a disastrous conclusion. But Rome had not said its 
last word. The dead legate was beatified as a martyr.^ Ray- 
mond of Toulouse was excommunicated as a heretic. His 
subjects and his territories were given over to the secular arm. 
In March, 1208, Pope Innocent called upon the faithful in 
Europe to undertake a crusade, for the conversion, by fire and 
sword, of those unhappy dwellers in Languedoc, whose subse- 
quent fate has made their name £unous in history as that of 
the Albigenses.^ 

Peter of Aragon, as the nearest neighboiu: of the unfortunate 
Raymond of Toulouse, was called upon at once by Simon de 
Montfort, the commander of the Papal troops, and by the 
unhappy heretics whom he threatened with destruction, to carry 
his forces across the P3rrenees.' But Peter maintained a timid 
neutrality which pleased neither the persecutor nor the perse- 
cuted. He had, indeed, affianced his more distinguished son, 
James of Aragon, to a daughter of Simon de Montfort. But 
he had himself married (in 1204) Maria, the daughter and 
heiress of the Count of Montpellier ; and wishing, perhaps, like 
the Scottish nobles of the eighteenth century, to have a relation 
in either camp, he had also given his sisters. Dona Lenora and 
Dotia Sancha, in marriage to two Counts of Toulouse, Raymond 
VI., and his son, who succeeded him in 1222, as Raymond VII. 
Desirous, no doubt, of (Withdrawing from the neighbourhood of 
so embarrassing a contest, he offered his services to Alfonso of 
Castile in his expedition against the infidel, and turned his steps 
towards Andalusia, while his more distinguished countryman^ 
took his place in the van of the Crusaders as the spiritual 
delegate of Arnold of Citeaux. 

1 Manrique, torn, iil (i9o8), chap. ii. 

s Inhabitants of the district of Albi^eoist south of the Cevennes, and con- 
demned at the Council of Lombes or Albt, in Languedoc, in X176. Albi is capital 
of the modem department of the Tarn. 

'Simon de Montfort was not chosen leader of the Patalini until iSth June, 
iao9, afttr the massacre of Beziers and Carcassonne. Ine Duke of Burgundy 
must share with the Papal Legate, Milo, the honours of those memorable acts of 
faith. It is uncertain whether Dominic was present on either occasion. But he 
certainly approved of what was done. Drane s Lift of Si, Dominic (1891). 7Clr-79- 

^Manrique, Annales eU Citeaux^ tom. iil (laio), ch. iv. It is true that 
Calaroga is many miles from the frontier of Aragon. But Peter and Dominic 
were, at least, both of them Spaniards. 
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Disappointed at the &ilure of his penonal efTorts for the 
conversion of the heretics, Dominic was content to hand over 
to the material sword of Simon de Montfort ' and his pitiless 
Papal troops, the unhappy people who were unconvinced by 
the moral sword of bis preaching. But not even then did he 
relax his own personal efforts. The cross and the sword moved 
side by side. The tongue and the lance should each be in the 
service of the Faith. If Dominic was merciless, be was sincere ; 
if he was bigoted, he was enthusiastic ; if his methods were 
odious, his aims were noble ; if his religion was inhuman, he 
was yet a true man. Of such are the rulers of the world. 

I^ordaire and other admirers of the great founder of the 
Dominicans arc much concerned to prove that the saint was 
not present at, and had nothing whatever to do with, the whole- 
sale slaughterings that were ordered or approved by Innocent 
The preacher it is said, was never an executioner. This 
tenderness for the bodies of heretics is very modem ; this 
indirect censure of a Pope is hardly orthodox ; nor is it possible 
to acquit Dominic of active participation in the Papal work of 
what he believed to be praiseworthy destruction. His hands, 
no doubt, were stained with no Christian blood. He may not 
even like Arnold of Citeaux^ have shouted to the massacre. 
But his chosen work was the "examination and conviction" of 
the heretics, in cold blood, before they were handed over to 
the executioner. And his porting words to the people among 
whom he had so long laboured for the Faith, tell, at least, of 
no tenderness for the bodies of the obstinate heretics. " For 
many years," said he to the unconverted Albigenses, " I have 
spoken to you with gentleness, with prayers, with tears, but 
according to the proverb of my country, where the benediction 
has no elfect, the rod may have much. Behold now I rouse 
up against you princes and prelates, nations and kingdoms, 
and many shall preach by the sword." * And by the sword 
assuredly did many preach, aye, and by the &ggot too, under 
the patronage of Smto Domingo, in the days that were yet to 



^ Le glaive maUrUI . , . It glattn nwral. \.a/xiiiakK, VU it SI. Demiitifut, 

*Firliir dixint, " Cadilt Caditt, nmii Dominui qui nail tjusi" See va 
article by Lin^ Aclon in Eng. Hut. Reoiea {iSSS), p. 738. Such layipgs are 
rarely sulbenlic, and can never, of course, be proved. 

* MSS. dt ProHilU Monummli du CmaitttI dt Temlamt, par. P. Percin, p. 
«o, No. 47, and Drane, Lift, etc., p. 181. 
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Peter of Aragon, in the south of Spain, was at once bolder 
and more fortunate than he had been in his own dominions ; 
and in the great Christian victory at las Navas de Tolosa, he 
may claim an honourable share. Inspired apparently by this 
great success, he returned to Aragon, and abandoning his 
neutral attitude as regards his persecuted neighbours in Lan- 
guedoc, he boldly took the field against Simon de Montfort,^ 
and fell, sword in hand, outside the blood-stained walb of Muret, 
Thus it was that the king who began his reign with a most 
servile self-abasement before the ecclesiastical power, for which 
his memory even in Spain has justly been held in contempt, 
gave his life for the unhappy victims of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
slain by the emissaries of the self-same Pope who had received 
his homage, and had even honoiured him with the title of The 
CaikoUc, less than ten years before. 

If Dominic was not present at Beziers, he was certainly 
found on the field of blood at Muret,^ holding aloft a gigantic 
crucifix to animate the courage of the soldiers. And if the 
Spanish king drew the sword on the side of liberty within 
sight of his own Pyrenean mountains, the Spanish priest 
marched with uplifted cross in the ranks of the persecutors, 
and shared with de Montfort and Bishop Pulques of Tou- 
louse,^ the honour of participation in that sacred massacre, 
which is characterised by Lacordaire as one of the finest acts 
of faith that man has accomplished on this earth.^ One of the 
greatest, no doubt, it may have been ; but it was very far from 
being the last of those Acts of Faith with which the name of 
the Dominican is so dreadfully associated in Spain ; for Peter 
of Aragon was but the first of the many tens of thousands of 
Spaniards who have died, innocent of any earthly crime, under 
the uplifted cross of the Brothers of the Inquisition.^ 

Two years after Muret, Dominic took the great resolution 

1 Simon de Montfort vras killed at the siege of Toulouse in laiS. 

'This crucifix is still preserved in the Church of St. Sermin at Toulouse 
(whither it was removed from the house of the Inquisition in 1791). Three or four 
noles are pointed out as made by the heretic arrows. 

'The Bishop of Toulouse had armed himself with a fragment of the True 
Cross, which he brandished aloft to cheer on the Papal soldiers to the massacre. 
Drane, Life of St, Dominic^ p. 144. 

^ Cette bataille memorable comptera tojours parmi les beaux actes defoi qu'ont 
fait les hommes sur la terre. Lacordaire, VU de St, Dominique, p. 89. 

'Twenty thousand heretics are said to have been killed in the massacre at 
Muret, while only one Catholic knight and eight common soldiers were slain. 
Drane, p. 145. 
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of his life. He would establish s new Order ; an Order of 
preachers, not of ascetics ; of brothers, not of monks ; of 
men of action in the world, not of hermits in the desert. 
The sanction of Rome was required for so revolutionary a 
scheme ; and Dominic made his way from Provence to the 

The great Council of Latersn bad just assembled. Five hun- 
dred bishops and eight hundred priors and abbots were collected 
in Imperial Rome.^ Innocent, the most powerful Pontiff since 
the death of Hildebrand, if not since the death of Diocletian, 
presided over the august assembly. Yet was there one among 
them, but not of them, whose greatness was as yet unknown to 
the Church or to the world, a man whose name and whose 
work would endure when they and theirs were long forgotten 
— the bare-footed Spanish friar from Toulouse. 

Before the formal opening of the Council (1315) the Pope 
had issued to Dominic an apostolic brief, by which the convent 
of Prouille was placed under the protection of the Holy See, 
and all former grants that had been made to it were fiilly 
conlirmed. But when the plan for the foundation of the new 
Order was laid before Innocent, the novelty and vastnesa of its 
design induced him to hesitate. The Church still possessed 
only the more ancient forms of monasticism, for the Franciscans 
were not as yet fully established as a religious order ; and the 
scheme of Dominic included a much wider field than had 
opened itself to any earlier Christian founder. 

The Church was somewhat jealous of innovation, and the 
Council, moreover, had formally decreed that no new Orders 
should be established or permitted. The language of the 
canon was at once so precise and so recent that it was im- 
piossible entirely to disregard it. But Dominic was not a 
reformer to be baffled by Councils. Innocent was not a ruler 
to be tied by decrees. The importance of the scheme was 
made apparent to the clear-sighted Pontiff, and on the strength 
of a celestial vision the canon was happily evaded. 

Dominic was permitted to establish his new Order — but it 
was to be considered as a mere of&hoot of an old one ; and 
he was authorised to select any one of the ancient rules that 
should appear best fitted* for his purpose. He selected the 

■ See Manrique, of. eil., loin, iii., clup. iii. ; Monteira, Historia it la Santa 
Inquisifoo dt PerUigal, torn, i,, par. i., U». I, chap. IviL ; Umale, tM safra, 
chap, ii., art. 4, and Ibe ColltdioK royalt da Conciila, torn, xxviii., 3. 

»Drane, pp. 156-164. 
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rule of the Augustinians. But he made it entirely his own.^ 
And the order of Dominic has played a part in the history of 
the Church and of the world greater by hr than that which 
has fallen to the share of all the other followers of Augustine. 

In the autumn of 1217 the great friar turned his back 
upon Languedoc for ever^ and took up his abode in the Imperial 
city. Innocent had died in 1216, and Dominic, recognised by 
his successor Honorius as the master spirit of the Catholic 
Church, found his place at the capital of the world.^ 

If the Spanish mar was the most powerful man in Rome, 
the influence of the Spanish philosopher Averroes, who had 
died but ten years before the massacre at Beziers, was begin- 
ning to make itself felt throughout Christendom. From Spain 
had come at once the man of dogma that was confirming the 
Church, and the man of liberty that was disturbing the world. 
And the speculations of the Cordovan doctor found no bolder, 
no more determined, no more powerful opponent than the 
priest of Osma. Yet if in later days Averroes would have 
been astounded at the theories of the Italian Christian Aver- 
roists, Dominic might have been shocked at the practices of 
the Spanish Dominican inquisitors. 

The progress of human thought is no more certain than 
the progress of fleets or of armies. Yet when the wretched 
strife of petty chieftains, the wholesale slaughter of Moslems 
or of Christians shall cease to interest the world ; when the 
bandits and cutthroats of the growing north, and the poets 
and castle builders of the dying south ; when the Ferdi- 
nands and the Alfonsos, the Hakams and the Hishams, and 
the greatest An Nasir himself are all forgotten, as the extinct 
and uninteresting forces of a dead past ; the ever-enduring 
struggle between the spirit of persecution and the spirit of 
religious liberty, between the spirit of Dominic ' and the spirit 

^As to the addition of certain rules of the Premonstratensians. see Phn 
Denifle, in the Athen^tuMy joth April, iS^, p. 559. 

' The last branch of his Order was founded by Dominic in iax9, as the Third 
Order of Penittnce^ or The Militia tf Christ, whose members were specially 
duurged with the duty of assisting in the work of the Inquisition, and who came in 
time to be known by the hated name of Familiars tf the Holy Office, See 
Uorente, torn, i., chap, il, art 4; Castillo, Hist, de St, Dominic, pt. I, chap, 
xlix. ; Monteiro. op, ctt.. pt. i., chap, xzxyl ; Paraino, Online de r Inquisition^ 
lib. n., tit. 1., chap. lu. 

' Dominic died at Rome in laai, and was canonised by Pope Gregory IX. in 
1333. As to whether the institution of the Rosary is due to Dominic, as is gener- 
ally asserted, the curious in such matters may consult Drane, op, cit, ppw 190,138, 
where an entire chapter is deroced to the subject, and many appropriate r eference s 
collected. 
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of Averroes, will compel every student of hunun proffreaa to 
tum to the history of Spain, uid to read of the Cddi annotating 
his Aristotle on the banks of the Guadalquivir, of the friar 
from Osma bearing aloft the cmcifix at Muret, and dictating to 
Innocent at Rome.^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IMPERIUM ROMANUM. 

The Gothic Missal. 

(1064—1252.) 

Until the twelfth century the Christian principalities of Spain 
had been less subject to the control or intervention of the Pope 
at Rome than any of the other kingdoms of western Europe.^ 
Isidore and Julian had manfully asserted the independence 
of their Church in the days of Visigothic Christianity ; and 
the petty and distant kingdoms of Leon and Navarre, of 
Grallicia and the Asturias, perpetually exposed to the inroads 
of the Moslem, had scarcely attracted the attention, and could 
never have aroused the jealousy, of the Holy See. The kings 
who fought for the extension of their own territories were 
engaged in a crusade against the infidel which was pronounced 
on Papal authority to be as meritorious as the weary and 
dangerous pilgrimage to fight the Saracen in Sjrria. And as 
long as the Moslem was practically supreme in the Peninsula^ 
the Popes interfered very little in the spiritual or temporal 
affairs of the struggling Christians of Spain. 

But towards the end of the twelfth century, the condition 
of affairs both at the capital and in the Spanish provinces had 
entirely changed. And in 1064, Alexander II. despatched a 
cardinal legate to the court of Aragon, with orders to denounce 
the ancient Gothic Ritual and Breviary — the Mozarabic, as it 
was fiimiliarly called — which had been in use in Spain since 
the time of Reccared, and which had been revised both by 
Isidore and Julian;' and to prescribe the use of the Italian 

1 As to the tardy and unwilling acceptance of Papal supremacy by the Church 
in Spain, see an interesting DiuertoHon by Geddes, prmted in voL iL of his 
Tracts, 

* Masdeu, torn. xiiL, p. aSa 
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Maw Book' and Fonniilaries in its stead. Great oppoaiU<m 
on the part of the king, the people, and even the clergy wm 
offered to the change; but by the year 1071 Rome had pre- 
vailed and the old ritual of Christian Spain was supplanted 
by that of It«ly. Alexander was the first Pope since the 
Moslem conquest who had interfered in the affairs of the Pen- 
insula. The Pope who succeeded tiim was not a mail to 
abandon any of the pretensions of his predecessors. Gregory 
VII. had assumed^ the tiara in 1073; and C«sar once more 
ruled the world from Rome. Alexander had required the 
change of Breviary. Hildebrand laid claim to the absolute, 
property of the whole of Spain.* In his brief addressed To 
Ike friticet of Spain, he says " You are aware, I believe, that 
from the earliest times the kingdom of Spain was the special 
patrimony of St. Peter, and although Pagans have occupied 
it, yet the right remains, and it belongg to the same master. 
Therefore, Count Eboli de Rocayo, whose fame is known to 
you, goes forth to conquer the land in the name of St. Peter, 
under the conditions that we have stipulated. And if any 
one of you should undertake a similar task, he shall take care 
in the same manner and in no other, to pay to St. Peter that 
which is due." * These were bold [ffetensions, and Alfonso 
VI. was not the man to resist them. But Hildebrand, con- 
tent with his prompt acquiescence, made no further demand 
upon the king's obedience than that of his acceptance of the 
Italian in place of the Mozarabic ritual in the churches' of 

' See Mmiek, Tit CAurc* in Spain (189a), pp. 34a-35a The Gothic Riloal 
of Spain had been aolemiily approved by PopeJohnX. at Rome in oai, Esp.Sag,, 
5 largely ai the inati^tion of the French monks of Cluny that the 



change was ultimately iniisted upon. But see Masdeu, iv., a5a-a66L The Gallrcan 
Church, having lost its own ritual, was jeaJoui of the greater independence of 
Spain. From the earliest times the influence of the Cluniac monks in Spain was 
very great. Hildebrand, it roust not be fotgolten, was himself a monk of Cluny. 

' It was Damasus II. that lirst caused himself 10 be crowned with a tiara, in 
lOfS. Boniface VIII. encompassed the tiara with a crown in 19941 Benedict XII. 
added a second in 1334. and John XXIII. a third in 1410. 

■ Lafuenle, iv. , 333-4. Not only was the Roman substituted for Che Golbic 
liliu'gy. but the whole system of Roman canon law as contrasted with thai of die 
old codes and councils was imposed upon the Spanish Church. Hist. Compoiltll., 
i., a-12. It is remarkable, says Mr, Mcyrick on this point, \'ta,\iaK False Danlab 
which were brought into the Church in the ninth century, under the name of the 
Spanish Bishop Isidore, were not recognised or acknowledged in Spain until the 
middle of the eleventh century. This ii proved by the Coltceion Eicurialtna dt 
Sagradoi Canonti y Dantalts drawn up about lojo. Meytick, uji supra, pp. 
303, 4- 

*Esp. Sag..-aM.,\-^\ Masdeu, liii., aSo. 

■ It was in the Capilla di San yUlorian, in the BenedictiDe Convent of La 
PeOa, near Jaca— ooce the capital of Aiagon— that on the 13th of March, 1071, 
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Leon and Castile. Alfonso, at the request of his French wife, 
Constance of Burgundy, and her ecclesiastical prot6g4, Bernard, 
afterwards Archbishop of Toledo, was quite ready to give his 
consent ; but the Castilians, ever jealous of Papal aggression, 
were even less disposed than their neighbours to accept the 
change ; and the king was unable or unwilling, in the first 
instance, to do more than submit the Question to the ordeal of 
trial by battle — a strange method of deciding a theological 
controversy.^ Two champions accordingly appeared and fought 
in public ; and the Knight of the Gothic Missal, Don Juan 
Ruiz de Matanzas, slew the champion of the Italian, and re- 
mained unhurt^ and victorious. A pair of bulls, not of the 
sealed but of the homed variety, were next entrusted with the 
solution of the difficulty ; ' and the national ioro slew the 
Roman ioro in the arena at Toledo, to the joy of religious and 
tauromachian Castile. But the Pope was not satisfied. The 
queen was not convinced. Yet delay is ever acceptable in 
Spain; and for seven years nothing further was done in the 
matter. 

But Hildebrand was not to be baulked by push of horn, 
lance, nor even by Castilian r rocrastination. And at length 
by the Pope's orders a Council was held at Burgos under the 
presidency of his legate. Cardinal Ricardo, which formally 
decreed the abolition of the Spanish Service Book in Castile. 
Nevertheless the Castilians were not satisfied ; and before the 
Italian Ritual was introduced into the Metropolitan Cathedral 
of Spain, it was thought fit once more to appeal to the verdict 
of Heaven. Once more the lists were set outside the city of 
Toledo, and in the sight of an immense concourse of people, a 
copy of the Gothic and a copy of the Roman Missal were cast 
together into a fire. The book that remained unconsumed was 
to be pronounced acceptable to the Almighty. The pious 
experiment was once more unfavourable to the foreigner. For 
the Roman Mass Book was burnt to ashes, while the Gothic 
resisted the flames. But Alfonso tossed the victorious volume 

says Richard Ford, Spain (ed. 1878), p. 52^1, the firs/ Roman Mass was celebrated 
in the Peninsula. Cardinal Hugo de Candido, le^te of Pope Alexander II. was 
the celebrant, and King Sancho Ramirex was present in person. See /Jist de San 
Juan de la PeMa^ by Juan Briz Martinez (Zaragoza, 1620). 

1 On the wager of battle generally, see H. C. Lea, Supentition and Force^ 
(1886), especially p. 244. 

*Esp. Sag., iii., 173 ; Masdeu, xiiL, 279-287. 

*WatU, Spain, p. 159. 
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back into the fire,' and the will of the Pope wu done. The 
people nude no resiitance. And Spain became once more, 
after the lapse of nearly seven centuries, the obedient Province 
of Rome. 



n.—The Emperor. 

Alfonso VI. of Castile and Leon fi&ding himself, in 1095, 
for the fourth time a widower, espoused the beautiful Zaida, a 
daughter of Ibn Obeid, the Arab king of Seville ; and in less 
than a year the young queen abjured the religion of her 
Others, and was baptised under the Christian name of Maria 
Isabella. Of this union was bom Sancho, a young prince of 
great promise, who was slain while yet only eleven years of 
age, fighting against the Moslems outside the walla of Ucles, 
where the Christians were completely defeated, in 1108. King 
Alfonso never rallied after this double disaster ; and he died in 
June, ] ] 09, &t: the good old age of seventy-nine, after an event- 
ful reign of forty-three years. 

His wives were almost as numerous as those of our own 
Heniy VIII. ; but although the exact number is uncertain, he 
is not usually supposed to have exceeded five. Yet be left no 
man child to take his place ; and he was succeeded on the 
thrones of Castile and Leon by his unworthy daughter Urraca, 
who was not only a faithless wife, but a false and incapable 
sovereign.^ 

Her marriage with Alfonso I. of Aragon, sumamed Et 
Batailador, should have brought peace and harmony to two 
kingdoms ; but the husband was a savage ; the wife was a 
wanton ; and Castile suffered even more severely than Aragon 
for the vices and the crimes of their sovereigns. Alfonso 
harried his wife's subjects in Leon more remorselessly than 
their Moslem enemies ; Urraca intrigued with her various 
lovers in Castile against her husband in Aragon ; and the usual 

>Tbe old proverb Alii van Ityts dt fuiereit Rtytt. is said lo have bad its 
origin on this interesting occawon. See the Cnniea di BifaXa of Alfonso X. 

' At this lime, says Lafuenle (v. , j6) the kingdom of Castile affords the sad 
spectacle of husband and wife, mother and son, Inothcr BJid brother, in open war 
one against tbe other ; now the mother and son agaiosi the husband and the 
father \ now the sister against the sister and the nephew ; now nephew and uncle 
against mother and sister. Urraca is said lo have at Irsst had for excuse that she 
was brutally treated by her husband . . . faciam nuam mii maniiuj lordidii 
multoliis lurialam isit, fait na mt pcTcutiUlt. Oca Hill. ComfaiUI, lib. L, CI^ 
64, apud Lafuenle, iv., 475, 
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civil wars were only varied by the addition of a woman's frailty 
to a sovereign's fedthlessness. Aragon and Castile, Portugal 
and Leon were all at war ; Diego Gomez and Pedro de Lara, the 
queen's lovers, Alfonso, the queen's husband, and Alfonso, the 
queen's son, were one and all involved in perpetual strife ; 
nor did the dissolution of Urraca's marriage by the Pope in 
any way tend to abate the stress of war&re, which was main- 
tained until her unregretted death in 1 1 26. 

Her son Alfonso VII. by her first husband, Raymond of 
Burgundy, who succeeded her at her death as King of Leon 
and of Castile, assumed the title of Emperor of Spain, ^ and 
from 1126 to 1134 one of these Alfonsos — the step- father — is 
found still occupying the throne of Aragon, while another — 
the son — sat upon the throne of united Leon and Castile.' 
But the formal homage of Navarre and of Toulouse, which led 
to the assumption of the Imperial title by the son of Urraca, 
were merely moves in the political game of the period ; and 
the so-called emperor of all Spain soon found himself at war 
with Aragon and with Navarre in the north ; with the new 
kingdom of Portugal in the west ; and with the new empire 
of the Almohades in southern Spain. But the Moslem power 
was rapidly decaying ; and Alfonso, in spite of civil wars, was 
able to push forward the Christian frontier from the line of the 
Tagus to the line of the Sierra Morena ; and in 1147, during a 
brief interval of Christian amity, the united forces of Castile, 
of Aragon, of Leon and of Navarre, with the fleets of Bar- 
celona, of Genoa and of Pisa, possessed themselves of the rich 
and important Moslem city of Almeria, on the far away south- 
eastern coast of what had for 400 years been exclusively 
Moslem Spain. An immense booty was divided among the 
adventiurers, but the city of Almeria was suffered to remain as 
the Imperial portion of Alfonso of Casliie el Emperador,^ 

^ Imperator totius HispanuB^ in 1 135. (For particulars of the life of Alfonso 
VII. the Emperor, see the Chronica eU Alfonso K//., Sandoval. — H.). 

'As to the comparison between or among all the various Alfonsos at this 
period, see ante, p. 214, and Table at the end of this volume. One of the most 
Imperial acts of Alfonso VII., el Emperadar^ was the coining of money with 
Arabic inscriptions or legends for the use of his Arab-speaking subjects in the 
Peninsula. A number of these inscriptions are given in Romey, vi. . 306-308. 

'The title of emperor had occasionally been used in documents by Alfonso the 
Battler and his wife, as well as by most sovereigns of Castile, but Alfonso VII. 
assumed the dignity with all formality at the Cortes of Leon in 1135. and in the 
same year summoned the Cortes of Castile at Toledo to confirm the assimip- 
tion.— H. 
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III. — Bermgaria. 

Alfonso the Emperor died in 1197, and the kingdonu were 
once more divided. Cutile was the appointed portion of his eldest 
son, S&ncbo, while his younger brother, Ferdinand, inherited 
the kingdom of Leon. For one entire vear the royal brothers 
lived, strangely enough, in harmony, in their several dominions ; 
but the death of Sancho, in ll.'>8, and the accession of hia infant 
son, Alfonso III. of Cutde (usually called Alfonso VIII.) led to 
an outbreak of strife in that kingdom, between the Catlrot and 
the Lartu, rival aspirants to the guardianship of the royal minor, 
as well as to more regular warfare with Ferdinand of Leon, 
which was conducted with the usual savagery and fruitlessness. 

Arriving at man's estate, Alfonso III. (or VIII.) of Castile 
entered into a treaty of peace and amity at Sahagun (1170) 
with Alfonso Ramon of Aragon, the son of Petronilla and the 
last Ramon Berenguer ; and in the same auspicious year he 
married the Princess Eleanor, .daughter of our English king, 
Heniy II. Up to the time of this happy union the reign of 
Alfonso III. in Castile had been nothing but a succession of 
intrigues and civil wars of the accustomed character ; but from 
the day of his marriage, in 1170, to the day of his death, in 
IS14, after a reign of no less than fifty-six years, he exercised 
the sovereign power without hindrance, if not entirely without 
opposition, within his dominions. If the domestic tranquillity 
of Castile during four-and-forty years may not be attributed ex- 
clusively to the influence of the English queen, yet the marriage 
bore fruits, in a second generation, of which it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance ; for it was the blood of the Planta- 
genets that flowed in the veins of their daughter, Berengaela, 
or Berengaria, one of the true heroines of Spain. 

Yet if Alfonso enjoyed peace at home, it was not to be 
supposed that war should be absent from his borders. United 
jbr a brief season against the Moslem, Alfonso III. of Castile 
and the young monarch who had succeeded to the neighbour- 
ing throne as Alfonso IX. of Leon, were defeated by Yusuf the 
Almohade, with great slaughter, near the little town of Alarcon, 
on the Jucar, in the modem province of Cuenca — July, 1195. 

Nor could these discomfited kings find any better or wiser 
way of restoring the Christian fortunes than by making war 
upcm one another after their defeat ; and the wretched strife was 
only composed by the politic marriage of Berengaria of Castile 
with the rival Alfonso of Leon (1197). The young princess 
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had been previously betrothed to Conrad of Suabia, the son of 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarrossa; but she had refused to 
ratify the engagement made without her consent; she had 
maintained her independence against the will of kings and 
emperors, and her independence brought union and happiness, 
not to herself, but to Spain. Upon the marriage of Berengaria, 
peace was at once proclaimed between the Christian sovereigns ; 
and the birth of a son to the royal pair foreshadowed the 
absolute union of Leon and Castile. But kings and queens 
reckoned all in vain without the sanction of the masterful 
ecclesiastic who at that time ruled the world from Rome. 

Innocent III. had not only excommunicated, but he had 
deposed, the so-called Roman emperor, and he had imposed a 
successor upon the electors and people of Germany. He had 
not only excommunicated Philip Augustus of France, but he 
laid his kingdom under an interdict. He had denounced and 
dissolved a marriage between Alfonso IX. of Leon and Teresa 
of Portugal.^ He had humiliated King John of England. 

The sack of Christian Constantinople by his Eastern Cru- 
saders, the massacre of Christian heretics by his western troops, 
and the establishment of the inquisition in southern France — all 
this made it known to the world that Ceesar still reigned at 
Rome. And Caesar was at once surprised and offended by 
the marriage between King Alfonso IX. of Leon and the 
Princess of Castile. Such marriages were solemnised every 
day with the fullest approbation of the Church. Alliances less 
regular by &r were constantly authorised between royal suitors. 
The domestic peace of Christian Spain was directly due to this 
union of the rival houses of Leon and Castile. To all these 
considerations Innocent turned a deaf ear. Alfonso and Beren- 
garia were first cousins. They had married without the Papal 
licence. The marriage was declared void. The king and 
queen were excommunicated. Leon was placed under an 
interdict. It is difficult in the nineteenth century to realise 
the full signification of the words. For nearly six years the 
husband and wife stood firm. Yet the nations were once again 
distracted ; and Leon was further divided into two parties ; the 
more powerful faction reproaching their sovereign for the 

1 He had excommunicated the parties, and laid both kingdoms under an 
interdict until they separated. (Alfonso IX., however, had two daughters, Sancha 
and Dulce, by Teresa of Portugal, before he left her and married Berengaria of 
Castile. Not only did the Pope dissolve both marriages of Alfonso IX., but be 
acted similarly towards Alfonso's father, Ferdinand II., on his marriage to Prmcess 
Urraca of Portugal, his cousin. — H.) 
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aaseition of his independence of a foreign priest, while a 
minority only were indignant at the pretensions of Rome. 

The Pope, as usual, gained the victory ; if somewhat less 
completely than was his wont. For although after a noble 
resistance of nearly seven years, Alfonso and Berengaria were 
forcibly put asunder, yet were their five children, bom of 
unwedded parents, pronounced legitimate, and Ferdinand, their 
eldest love child, the hope of Leon and Castile, was recognised 
by the highest ecclesiastical authority in western Christendom, 
as the lawful heir to the crown of his father. Yet in spite of 
this most illogical concession, the royal separation was followed 
by a renewed outbreak of domestic strife in Leon and Castile. 
The civil war, indeed, was prosecuted without vigour on either 
ride, but when Alfonso of Castile was able, in the ever famous 
ralley of Tolosa (1312), to avenge the Christian defeat at 
Alarcon, his cousin of Leon was not found fighting against the 
infidel, but taking advantage of the forward movement of the 
victorious army to plunder some of the border cities of 
Christian Castile. 

The great and moat authentic Christian victoir at Novas 
de Tolosa ^ was largely due to the diplomatic skill of Alfonso of 
Castile, who, with the assistance of Innocent IIL, now happily 
in favour of union, brought about a great coalition of the 
Christian forces in the Peninsula. Sancho of Navarre, Alfonso 
of Leon, Alfonso of Portugal, and, most valued of allies, Peter 
II. of Aragon, were thus united in the supreme effort ; and 
with them were associated, it is said, no less than 100,000 
Crusaders,^ lords, knights and common soldiers from every 
country in western Europe. Navarre and Aragon alone of 
the Peninsula sovereigns were loyal to their engagements to 
Castile and to Christendom. The Crusaders turned back ere 
they had crossed swords with the Moslem ; but the three 
kings, with their united armies, were able to carry the war 
with such unaccustomed vigour into the enemy's country that 
the fate of the Almohades was sealed in a single battle, in that 
ever celebrated valley of the Sierra Morena — hard by the 
modem mining town of Linares — which is known as the 
Navajt de Tolosa. 

1 His son James the Canqueror and Chronicler of Ara^n, speaks of this 
bailie as Ihe battle of Ubeda, Ctimm., cap. 369. 

>OF Ibese the greater number turned back as soon as tbe army had got aa Ceu' 
ti>uth as Calairava. Among those who accompanied tbe alUed Christiaos to Ibe 
end was Arnault, Archbishop of Narbonae; 
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Bishop Roderic of Toledo, the most renowned chronicler 
of thirteenth century Spain, was not only present at the en- 
gagement ; but he carried his red cross into the thickest of the 
fight ; and wielding the pen as well as the sword, after the 
best Castilian fashion of the day, he has left us a description of 
the battle, written with all the vigour of an eye-witness. Had 
the Alfonsos of Portugal and Leon been truer knights or better 
Christians, the victorious march of St. Ferdinand upon Cordova 
and Seville might have been anticipated by nearly half a 
century. 

Alfonso III. (or VIII.) of Castile did not long survive his 
great triumph. He died in 1214; his crown passed to his 
eldest son Henry, a child of ten years old ; and the regency of 
the kingdom was entrusted to the prudent hands of the un 
wedded Berengaria,^ by common consent the fittest ruler in all 
Spain, the most prudent princess in all Christendom. Yet did 
her prudence avail but little against the force and fraud of 
Alvaro Nufio, the chief of the turbulent house of Lara ; and 
after an inefiectual struggle of over a year's duration, she was 
forced to surrender the person of the young king into the 
hands of Alvaro, who assumed at once almost absolute power in 
the kingdom. An accident frustrated all the schemes of the 
ambitious intriguer. The boy king was killed by a &lling tile 
as he was playing in the courtyajrd of the bishop's palace at 
Palencia ; and Berengaria herself became the lawful Queen of 
Castile. 

And right nobly did she use her queenly power. Without 
a moment's delay she sent messengers to Alfonso IX. of Leon, 
sometime her husband, with the request that their eldest son 
Ferdinand might be permitted to visit his mother at Valla- 
dolid. The request was prudently granted. Berengaria, ever 
striving after union in Christian Spain, immediately sum- 
moned the States-General of the kindgom, and abdicated her 
own regal authority in Castile in favour of her son, the heir to 
the kingdom of Leon ; and having further induced most of 
the partisans of the rebellious House of Lara to submit them- 
selves peaceably to Ferdinand, as sovereign of Castile, she 
caused him to be formally recognised by the assembled Cortes^ 
and proclaimed king in her room (31st of August, 1217). 

Yet peace was not assured. The contemptible Alfonso of 

^As a matter of fact, the administration was at first entrusted to Queen 
Eleanor, but she died in less than a month after her nomination; and the 
Regency at once passed to her daughter (12x4). 
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Leon was jealous of his son's honours, and envious of his wife's 
renown. Alraro Nuiio de Lara was still at lat^. And Leon 
once more made war upon Castile. The &ther once more 
warred against the son ; the husband against the wife ; the 
subject against the sovereign. But the struggle was of short 
duration. Ferdinand, who was but eighteen years of age, was 
content to be advised by his mother Berengaria, who having 
already despoiled henelf of her kingdom in &vour of union and 
peace, did not hesitate to despoil herself of her personal jewels, 
to provide pay for the royal troops, when it became necessary 
to prepare for war. Her efforts were completely successful, 
Enthusissm filled the ranks of her defenders. Alvaro Nufio 
was taken prisoner. Alfonso was but feebly supported. An 
age which knew no shame was yet unable to sympathise with 
the father who sought the life of his own son, the legitimate 
monarch of a neighbouring kingdom. At length, rather by the 
prudent conduct of the queen than by any force of arms, the 
hostile coalition was dissolved ; the horrors of dvil war were 
averted ; and the united armies of Castile and Leon were 
despatched against the decaying power of the Moslem in 
southern Spain. 

Unwilling to seek alliances and troubles in any of the 
Christian courts of the Peninsula, Berengaria found a wife 
for her son in the Princess Beatrice of Suabia, cousin-german 
of the emperor; and the marriage ceremony was performed 
with great pomp at Burgos, after the young king had received 
the honour of knighthood (SOth November, 1919), and hod 
been invested with the insignia of a royal cavalier in the 
chapel of the monastery at Las Huelgas* at the royal and 
right worthy hands of his own mother. It was before the same 
altar, some five-and-thirty years later, that another royal Plan- 
tagenet watched hia arms ere he was girt with the sword of 
Castilian chivalry, when King Edward I. of England, betrothed 
to a grand-daughter of Henry Plontagenet, was knighted by 
the hands of her brother, Alfonso the Learned of Castile. 

Ferdinand, relieved from all opposition on the part of his 
Christian neighbours in the north, was now able to turn his 
attention to the Moslems, whose power was still dominant, 
though ever decaying, in the south.^ For over two centuries 
after the death of Almanzor nothing but the constant war&re 
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among the Christian sovereigns had suffered the Moslem domina- 
tion to continue to exist in Spain. Aragon, in the vigorous 
and unfettered hands of James I., had already extended the 
Christian power to the furthest south-east coasts; and now 
Ferdinand of Castile and Leon possessed himself in successive 
campaigns of many important cities and districts in the south 
and south-west It was while besieging Jaen that the king 
received the letter from his mother which told him of the death 
of his father, Alfonso IX.^ at Leon and the final union in his 
proper person of the kingdoms of Leon and Castile. Yet was 
his legitimate succession not undisturbed by the dead hand of 
his most unworthy father^ who had left his kingdom by will to 
his illegitimate daughters, Sancha and Dulce^ to the specific 
exclusion of his son and legitimate successor on the throne. 
The queen-mother not only urged Ferdinand to return with 
all speed to his paternal dominions ; but she herself repaired to 
Leon, and by her promptitude and prudence she was enabled 
to enter the city, where she caused her son to be proclaimed 
king, without the shedding of one drop of Christian blood. 
Ferdinand, arriving in all haste from the south, found no foes 
to conquer, no rivals to bar the path of the king of the United 
Monarchy of Leon and Castile. 

It remained, indeed, to reckon with the Infantas^ his half- 
sisters, unwilling pretenders to the throne. But the queen 
sought and found means to conciliate their claims, and to 
remove their pretensions ; and at Valencia de Alcantara, on 
the Minho, in Gallicia, Berengaria of Castile, the mother of 
the king, and Teresa of Portugal, the mother of the princesses, 
both of them the unwedded wives of the same man, met to 
discuss the claims of their children to the throne of their dead 
husband. A stranger interview is not perhaps recorded in 
history. 

Berengaria, as usual, was successful ; and with the full 
approbation of their mother, and to their own personal satis- 
fi&ction, the Infantas accepted from Ferdinand a pension of 
15,000 gold doubloons, which was secured to each one of them 
on her abandonment of her claim to the kingdom of Leon (11th 
December, 1230); and the engagement, both as regards the 

1 The question of their illeptimacy is a somewhat open one. The princesses 
were bom m wedlock, the daughters of Alfonso IX. and Teresa of Portugal. It is 
true that the Pope dissolved the marriage for reasons already suted ; but he also 
dissolved for the same reasons the subsequent marriage of Alfonso and Berengaria 
the mother of Ferdinand. ~H. 
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pretenaioiu and the payment, was faithfully and honourably 
carried out. Thus was King Ferdinand once more free to do 
battle against the Moslem in southern Spain. Six years he 
fought with ever increasing success, and at length, on the 26th 
June, 1286, the banner of Castile and Leon floated over the 
great mosque at Cordora, and the proud capital of the once 
glorious Arab Empire remained in the hands of the Christians. 
Murda was invaded and occupied to the confines of Aragon; 
and a great port of Andalusia, to the very borders of Granada, 
acknowledged the rule of Ferdinand. Seville only remained ; 
but before La Giratda was converted from a Moslem observa- 
tory into a Christian belfry ^ the true glory of Ferdinand's reign 
had passed away. On the 6th of November, 1t46, Queen 
Berengaria died, and was laid in the ground at Burgos, as she 
herself had directed, " in plain and humble fesbion.'/ 

Berengaria was one of those rare beings who seem to have 
been bom to do right, and to have done it. " From her earliest 
youth she was a leading figure, a happy and noble infiuence 
in one of the most contemptible and detestable societiea of 
mediieval Chriatendom. Married of her own free will to a 
stranger and an enemy, that she might bring peace to two 
kingdoms, she was' ever a true and loyal wife ; unwedded by 
ecclesiastical tyranny in the very flower of her young woman- 
hood, she was evera&itbful daughter of the Church; inheriting 
a crown when she had proved her own capacity for royal 
dominion, she bestowed it on a strange and absent son, with no 
thought but for the good of her country and of Christendom ; 
and, finally, as queen-mother and ever laithtiil counsellor, she 
accepted all the difficulties of government, while the glory of 
royalty was reserved for the king whom she had created. 
Berengaria was ever present in the right place and at the proper 
time, and her name is associated only with what is good, and 
worthy, and noble, in an age of violence, and wrong, and 
robbery ; when good fiiith was well-nigh unknown, when bad 
men were all powerful, when murder was but an incident in 
family life, and treason the chief feature in politics. 

Two years after her death her son determined to complete 
his conquests from the Moslem by the taking of Seville. And 
Ferdinand, after immense preparations, sat down before the city 
of the Guadalquivir. Invested on three sides by the royal 
forces and those of his Moslem ally and vassal, Al Ahmar, King 

iSeectwp. xzn. 
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of Granada, with the river blockaded by a fleet brought by 
Ra3nnond Boni&ce, Admiral of Castile, from the &r away coasts 
of Biscay, Seville ^ was forced to capitulate ; and after the 
triumphal entry of the Christians into the city of Isidore (2drd 
November, 1248), nothing remained to the Moors in Spain but 
the little kingdom of Granada.^ 

Yet did Granada, unmolested, according to honourable 
treaty, by Ferdinand, resist all the attacks of his successors, and 
continued to defy Spanish chivalry and Spanish Christendom for 
250 years. 

Four years after the capitulation, King Ferdinand died in 
his palace at Seville, one of the most fortunate of all the kings 
of Spain. Fortunate in the presence during a great part of his 
reign of a princess of extraordinary prudence, most loving of 
mothers, most discreet of counseUors, most loyal of subjects ; 
Ferdinand was no less fortunate in his peaceful inheritance of a 
double crown, in the unusual fidelity of his nobles, and in his 
easy victories over the decaying Moslem ; fortunate alike in his 
relations, in his friends, in his enemies, he is known to posterity 
as a saint as well as a conquerer, and is fairly reckoned among 
the great kings of Spain. ^ 

^The capitulation was honourable to both Moor and Christian, and was 
faithfully observed on both sides. A large number of the Moslems retired un- 
molested to Africa. Ferdinand granted to the city for arms, himself, seated on his 
throne, with his brother saints, Leander and Isidore, as his supporters. 

For the life of Ferdinand generally, see Lucas de Tuy, Memorias para la Vida 
del Santo Rey Z>. Ferdinando, 

'Some time after the taking of Seville, early in the reign of Alfonso the 
Learned, the towns of Jerez, Cadiz, San Lucar, Medina, Arcos, and the southern 
and south-western coasts fell into the hands of the Christians. 

' He was canonised in x668 by Clement IX. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE GREAT MILITARY ORDERS. 

(11()4— 1500.) 

I. — Caiatrava. 

" Whether the militat; orders of CMtile," says Prescott, " were 
suggested by those of Palestine, or whether they go back to a 
remoter period, as contended by their chroniclers^ or whether 
they are survivals or imitations of similar usociations that are 
known to have existed among the Spanish Arabs,' there can 
be no doubt that the forms under which they were actually 
organised in the latter part of the twelfth century were derived 
from the monastic orders established during the early crusades 
for the protection of the Holy Land." ' 

The Hospitallers, and especially the Templars, had obtained 
greater possessions in Spain than in any other part of Europe, 
and it was partly upon the ruins of their rich commanderies — 
sequestrated by order of Oemcnt V., in the early days of the 
fourteenth century — that arose the three-fold glory of the gi'^at 
Spanish Orders.' Yet, long before the destruction of the 
magnificent Confiatemity of the Knights Templars* in Spain, 

■The Moon had eslablished /Idiitiis or xAdirr mania {xx note on Iho Almora- 
Tidei. nn/r., p. aoa). lo guard their froniier and protect their pilgrims. So the 
imitating Spaniards founded their military religious Orders. Ford (rSfj), ii., 66. 

'The fallowing pages are based chiefly upon inrormation collected in Traladu 
hiilariir-ltgal . . . dt las quairo ordfits . . . Sanluigo. Calairirva, Akattlara, 
y Mantaa . . . ci/mputilo di ordtn lU S. M. FemaHilii il sixlo for Ptdto dt Canln] 
Btniia. Akaldt de m caia y larU. Egtrton MS. . British Museum, No. 486. See 
also Capilula general dt let ardenes Militani, Toledo. 1560, Egerlon MS.. 485, 
D. xviii. There is a very good catalogue of wr-rics on Monastic, Religious, and 
Military Orders at the end of vol, iii. of Helyot, Diclimnaire Hiitorique del ardra 
Mmailiquts (Cuingamp, 1S3S), 

■ Prescott. Fird. and haiel., L, 331. 

' As (o the destruction of thcTemplan by Philip le Bel and ClemeDl V., and 
Ibe attitude of the Spanish kings of that time with reganl to the Order. SM Mr. H. 
VOL. [. 16 
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the great military and religious Orders of Calatrava,^ of Santi- 
ago, and of Alcantara, associated as they are with so much that 
is noblest in Spanish history — were already flourishing in the 
Peninsula. 

The origin of the eldest bom, if not the most fiimous of the 
three, was entirely accidental King Alfonso ^ VII. el Emperador 
of Leon and Castile, advancing the southern outposts of Christian 
Spain on his way to the capture of Almeria, possessed himself, 
in 1147, of the fortress of Calatrava, which commanded the 
frontier of Andalusia, and which was confided by him, on its 
capture, to the keeping of the Knights Templars, who had 
accompanied him on his most adventurous march. For ten 
years the Templars maintained their position in this advanced 
post at Calatrava, until, on the death of King Alfonso and the 
advance of the Almohades in 11 57, the Christians were com- 
pelled to retire. The fortress, thus abandoned, reverted as of 
right to Sancho III., the successor of Alfonso VII. in Castile ; 
and it was offered by that king, in 1158, to whomsoever would 
undertake to occupy and defend it against the Moors. 

The honour was sought and found by two Cistercian monks, 
Ra3naiond Abbot of Fitero, in Navarre, and Fray Diego Velas- 
quez, who received at the king's hands, in addition to the 
castle of Calatrava, some twenty-eight square leagues of country 
surrounding the fortress. The Church was no less encouraging 
than the Crown ; and the Archbishop of Toledo not only 
supplied the bold clerical adventurers with the needful funds, 
but he assisted their enterprise by preaching a local crusade 
against the infidel. The monks and their retainers, in fine, 
acquitted themselves so bravely, that within a short time the 
Moslems were expelled, not only from the castle, but even from 
the neighbourhood of Calatrava. 

On the death of the bold Raymond, the knights, preferring 
a soldier to a priest for their captain, elected Don Garcia de 

C. Lea, Jin^. Hist. Review ^ April, i8^, as well as that author's History of the 
Inquisition, vol iii. The first association of knights at Jerusalem which developed 
into the great Order of the Temple, took place m X119; and nine years later, at 
the Council of Tro3res (ixaS) St Bernard of Clairvaux drew up the statutes of the 
Order. 

1 Calatrava is an Arabic word, Kaldi == Fort ; RabcLk = the name of one of the 
companions of the prophet. See Abulfeda, G^ographie (Paris, 1848), vol. ii., p. 
339 ; Gayangos. i. , 356. The original name of the city before the Arab invasion 
is said to have been Oreto. Helyot, viii., 5. 

*Son of Queen Urraca and Rajrmond of Burgundy. See chapters xx. and 
xxii. 
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Redon, under whom the Order was formally estabtiihed, in 
conformity with the rule of St. Benedict, with Fray Rodrigo 
as their abbot or chaplain. Under the new master the religious 
military Order was rec<^ised by Pope Alexander III. in a Bull 
of 1 164 ; and the powers and privileges of the knights were 
afterwards confirmed and augmented by Gregory VIII. and 
Innocent III. 

The aid of these Calatravan companions being sought soon 
after their incorporation by the king of Portugal, the knights 
responded to his appeal, and conunanderies or convents were 
established at Evora/ at Santarem, and other places in 
Portugal ; while in Aragon, Alfonso II. endowed the new Order 
with the city of Alcaoiz in 1179. After the battle of Alarcon 
in 1195. Calatrava was retaken by the Alroohades, and the 
knights, transferring their headquarters to the castle of 
Salvatierra, were known .for some time by the name of that 
fortress.^ In 13]0 Calatrava was once more conquered and 
occupied by the knights under Don Martin Fernandez. 

Their heroic defence of Salvatierra,' in the following year, 
against all the attacks of the Almohades, was but the prelude 
to their prowess at the battle of the Navas de Tolosa in 1212. 
The Christians having obtained a firm footing in Andalusia 
after this memorable engagement, a new Calatrava was built, 
under the supervision of Don Martin Fernandez, at a distance 
of some thirty-five miles from the old one, which had been 
destroyed by the Moon ; and the headquarters of the Order 
was transferred to this new and no less dignified fortress.* A 
century later. Pope John XXII., by his Bull of 1317, recognised 

> The mililuy Order of Aviawas Tounded in ii6a in Portugal, under Ibe name 
of ihe New Militia, and was affiliated to the Cistercian Order of Monks, aikd 
dependent to some extent upon the more distlnguiilied Order of Calatrava In 
Spain. They look the name, in ii£6, of Knighu of Evora ; but this was agtia 
changed soon after for that of Avii. It is sud that two eojiies or birds [Ava) 
pointed out Ihe spot where the fortress was to be built in which they first established 
tbemielves, and whose name they look (1187). Angel, Manriquei, An. Ord. 
Cisltrc.. torn. ii. ; Helyot, uti sufra, viii., 39-45. 

*A convent oF nuns was attached to Ihe Order id laig, aod a second in 1479. 
Lawrence-Archer. Ordtri 0/ Ciivairy ii887). p. a»6. 

There was a schism in the Order of Calatrava in 1396 ; and a grand master 
and an anti-grand master, after the manner of the Popes ; Lopei de Padilla mrna 
Gulierrei Peret. There was another schism in 1404, which was put an end to b</ 
the conSnnalion of the celebrated Henr; de Villena in his office as Grand Master. 
Benitei. L, 16. 

■Rotney, vi., 157. The old Calatrava was retaken by the knights, but tbe 
fbttificaliotis do not seon to have been worth restoring. Benilei, L, to. 

* LAwrenoe-Archer (1SS7), p. aaS. 
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the new establishment, which was to be governed by the same 
rules as the old Order of Calatrava. 

The subordinate Order of Montesa ^ was established by 
James II. of Aragon in IS 17, and chartered in accordance with 
a Bull granted by John XXII, in the previous year, endowing 
the new Order with all the estates of the Templars and of 
the Knights of St. John in the province of Valencia.^ But 
practically the new Order was little more than a branch of that 
of Calatrava, by whose statutes it was governed, although the 
administration was in the hands of the masters of Montesa, 
invested with separate jurisdiction over their own knights. In 
lS99f A third Order of knighthood was united with that of 
Calatrava, in accordance with a Bull of Benedict XIII. — the 
Spaniard Pedro de Luna — the Order of St. George of Alfama, 
which had been founded in 1201 by Peter II. of Aragon. To 
confirm and complete this union, another Bull was obtained 
from Benedict XIII. in 1400, and the Red Cross of St. George' 
took the place of the sable insignia of earlier days as the badge 
or cognisance of Calatrava.^ 

The United Order remained independent, but unimportant, 
for nearly two hundred years, until the death of Pedro de 
Borja, the last grand master, in 1587, when the revenues were 
finally appropriated by Philip II., and the independence ^ of 
the confraternity extinguished, although royal lieutenants- 

^Benitez, I, 19. 

*Of the history of Montesa, and incidentally of the parent Order of Calatrava, 
there is a most excellent and trustworthy history in two vols. , 4to (Valencia, 1669), 
by Hipix>lyto de Samper, prior of the Order, well arranged, with references to 
many authorities, a good table of contents, and a full and admirable index. The 
tide takes up thirty-nve lines ; but the headline is Montesa lUustrada, which may 
suffice as a reference. See also Helyot, Diet., viii., 34-37. 

' As to the foundation of the Order of St. George — so spelt in the old docu- 
ments, and not Jorge, as the name is now written, see Samper, i., fols. 378-383, 
where all the originsU documents, bulls and charters are given. For a fuller 
account of the legend of St George, and the rise of the various military orders in 
Christendom under his protection, including that of the Garter, see Appendix V. 

* The old black cross of the Order survived for some time in the bordurt sabU 
to the cross gutts borne by the knights of Calatrava. 

At thej>resent day the insignia consists of a red cross ''cut in the form of 
lilies " (Sir B. Burke, Orders of Knighthood, p. 305) on a silver ground. 

A black hood, or headpiece, closed under the chin and round the neck, was 
a part of the early habit. The frock was white. Helyot, op. cit.^ viii., 5. In 1540 
the statutes were so far modified that the knights, like those of the other Orders, 
were permitted to marry. 

'Benites, i.. 31 ; Zurita, AnaUs de Aragon^ II., vi., 24, foL 30; Samper, i., 
fols. 54*59 and foL aoi ; and ii. , fol. 937 et seq. At the accession of Isabella the 
Order of Calatrava possessed sixteen priories and fifty-six commanderies, with a 
total revenue of about half a miUioD of ducats. Sir Bernard Burke, uH smfra. 
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geneni wen appointed u pro or OKV-gnnd mutcTB hy 

succcBsive kings of Spun.> 

n. 

The origiD of the more diatinguished Order of Santiago* 
was no leas accidental, and no leu cnrioiu, than that of Calatrava. 
The Order is traditionallj' supposed to have been instituted by 
Ramiro after the battle of Clavijo in 846, and is referred to at 
Htnea as the Order of the swOTd, which was wielded by St, 
James himself at that apocryphal battle.* According to the 
more serious authorities, the Order of Santiago came into 
existence in or about the year ]]6l, on the conversion from 
their lawless ways of certain outlaws (foragidot), who infested 
the territories of Leon, by Pedro Hernandez de Fuente, whom 
the converts accepted as their fint chief or master. 

United under his leadership, they turned their arms against 
the Moors, and became faithfbl subjects of King Ferdinand, 
who granted to them lauds at Valdevema and Villa&filla, 
and recognised their company as a loyal and knightly corpora- 
tion of defenders of the faith and destroyera of the infideL 
To ensure the practice of a Christian life in the midst of the 
dangers of war, this band of reformed robben associated with 
themselves certain monks of St. Logo or Eloy, of the rule of 
St. Augustine, bs canons or chaplains, whose spiritual minis- 
trations, adapted to their military life, they required and 
enjoyed, until the appointment of regular chaplains as clerical 
members of their Order. So successful was this band of 
warriors in harrying the infidel, that in 1172, the Archbishop 
of Santiago accorded to their leader or Maeitre, " the honour of 

I Ths first of Ihese subordinale maslera was D. Jayme Juan Falco. appointed 
in 1593. The second was a Ferrer. The fourth general was a Borgia (1603-1610. 
Crespi de Borja). The ninth was mother Crespi, appointed by Pbitip IV. in 
1646, who wu sliU in ofiice in 1669 [a. y lea fir largot aMoi, Sumper, iu, foL 
S9. h.). 

< The best early account of the history of Ibe Order at Santia^ is a snull [olio 
published, without author's name, bjr Ftancisco Sancbei, Madrid. 1577 ; called 
La Rtgla y ei/allimtnloi di la Caval/eria dc Santiago dtl Espada. — H. 

'Benitei, i., 3. The sword is said to have been Ibe noble charge on the coat 
of arms Ihtn granted 10 the Order, with the motto : — 

" Rtibil aiHs sanguint Aratam". 
Heraldic charges, or coat armour, were di course unknown in Europe for more 
than aoo yestrs after the death of Ramiro. 

See D. Vincente de la Fuente, Hiiloria Fcclaiaslua de Bipaita, lom. it., p. 
163 and Ejfialta Sagrada, ixn\. 
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his presence " as spiritual chief of the company, which then 
and there became formally incorporated mider the ''Banner, 
Insignia and Invocation" of St. James.^ 

The knights of Santiago were distinguished by a white 
mantle, embroidered with the escallop shell — the special badge 
of St. James — under a cross in the fashion of a sword with its 
hilt '' carved like a lily/' not white, like that suggestive flower, 
but red with the blood of the infidel ; and this ancient insignia 
and costume remain the same to the present day. 

Two years after the formal incorporation, the progress of 
the Order was recognised, and its tUUus assured by a Bull of 
Pope Alexander III., granted at the instigation of the Cardinal 
Legate Jacinto, and dated 5th July, 1175, by which Pedro 
Hernandez de Fuente was appointed master, with whom was 
associated a chapter or council of thirteen knights, entrusted 
with the general government of the Order, which was as 
constituted entirely independent of the local bishops. The 
knights were to be of pure Christian blood, untainted by any 
Jewish or Moorish ancestry ; and were to assert their belief in 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. The ecclesias- 
tical members of the Order were subject to the rule of St. 
Augustine, and were to be of noble or, at least, of gentle birth. 

At the end of the fifteenth century Santiago possessed no 
less than two hundred commanderies, with as many priories, 
and an immense number of castles and villages, together with 
movable and immovable property of every description.^ 

III. — Alcantara. 

The Order of Alcantara — originally called the Order of 
Pereyro, from the wild pear tree or peral sihestre which grew at 

1 Alfonso I. of Portugal and his son Sancho, in xxjz, gave them the castles of 
Montesanto and Abrantes, and the knights were largdy instrumental in the 
recovery of Algarve in the next century. 

*Sir Bernard Burke, uH supra, 299. 

For an account of the early history of the Order, the names of the grand 
masters, etc., see Helyot, op. ciL, vii., 79-99, and RiuUs y Andrada, Ixu Trts 
Ordenes, etc. There are also canonesses of the Order of Santiago ; the first 
convent having been founded at Salamanca in 1313 by Pelayo Perez, a knight of 
the Order, and Maria Mendez, his wife. The convents are at Salamanca, Toledo, 
Barcelona, Valladolid. Merida and Granada. The rules of the diflferent institutions 
vary in every case : the Barcelona ladies are not considered as Religieuus. (Until 
the revolution of 1868 there was a convent of canonesses of Calatrava at Madrid, 
adjoining the still existing church of the Order.— H.) 

It is amusing to note that a new military Order of Spanish knights was fotmded 
in the nineteenth century — the Order of 6/. Hermefugildo-Aoonda^. on the aSth 
Nov., X814, by Ferd. VII. Such knights must have b^ apt proHumciamit n HOas / 
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the door of the hennitage of St. Julian near Salamanca^-owed 
ita foimdation, in the year 1 1 56, to Don Suero Gomez and others, 
who, with the approbation of a local hermit of the name of 
Armando, estahlished a fort on the banks of the river Coa 
which divides the kingdom of Leon from that of Castile. The 
valour and Buccess of Don Suero and his comrades attracted a 
great company of the hardiest warriors of the neighbourhood, 
who undertook many forays against the Moors on the frontier. 
Their valour was rewarded by success. The marauders were 
confirmed in their conquests by King Ferdinand II. of Leon. 
OrdoQO, Bishop of Salamanca, permitted certain Cistercian 
monks to take service in the buid ; and these reverend fathers 
or brothers, we are told, devoted to religious and pious ever- 
dses in the hermitage of St. Julian * as " much time as they 
could spare from their principal duty, tu primera obUgacion, of 
war!" 

On the death of Don Suero in 1 1 74, Don Gomez succeeded 
to his captaincy, and it is he that is considered to be the first 
regular master' of the Order, which was formally constituted 
by Ferdinand of Leon after the battle of Arganam ° or Arganal 
on the frontiers of Portugal, in 1 1 77. 

The Confraternity further received the approbation of the 
Holy See in the fiinu of a Bull of Alexander HI. (1178) which, 
however, did not, as in the case of Santiago, exempt the members 
of the new Order from the local authority of the diocesan. And 
it was not until 1133 that their inferior status in this respect 
was altered by another Bull which placed the Order of Pereyro 
under the rule of St. Benedict, and granted to its members 
authority and privileges not inferior to those possessed by the 
great company of Santiaga 

Their bravery at the taking of Truxillo in 1188 induced 
Alfonso IX. to grant to them the castle of Ronda in the diocese 
of Toledo. And the same king, having received from the 
Knights of Catatrava the town of Alcantara on the Tagus, 
which he had previously given to them, regranted it in 1213, 
after the battle of Las Navas, to the companions of Pereyro, who 
had greatly distinguished themselves under the mastership of 
the iUustrious Niiio Femandez. From this date the Order was 

> Tbe Order was sometime known as the Order oT 5/. fuluut. & B. Burke, 



of castles and lands were made xo the Order by tbe king. 
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known by the name of that of Alcantara, and to the Peral on 
their knightly shield was added by royal order the TtoImu y 
Cruz of Calatrava. 

The Knights of Alcantara wore a white mantle with a 
capoch and black scapulary three inches wide^ reaching down 
to the girdle. In 1441 the present white mantle, embroidered 
with a green cross, in form and shape precisely similar to that 
of Calatrava, was substituted for the former black insignia, but 
the pear tree of St. Julian is still the time-honoured crest of the 
Order. 

From the time of Nino Fernandez, the Order of Alcantara 
continued to be ruled by masters elected by the company , until 
the time of Juan de Zuniga, when the administration was as- 
sumed, and the grand mastership, with its noble revenues, 
usurped by Ferdinand the Catholic. 

IW.— The Grand Masters. 

The constitution, the duties, and the privileges of each of 
the three great knightly orders, Santiago, Calatrava, and Alcan- 
tara, were essentially similar ; while in minor matters of disci- 
pline and of conduct, their government was regulated by their 
various charters of incorporation. The first duty of every member 
of every Order was to make war against the Moslem.^ But the 
king, and the king alone, could authorise the knights to engage 
in any operation of war ; and as a matter of history, they took 
their place in battle against Christian sovereigns and Christian 
neighbours at least as often during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries as against the Moors who remained in the 
Peninsula.^ Within the Order the knights owed absolute 
obedience to the master, who, although nominally subject to 
the king, was in many cases a semi-independent military prince.' 
Each knight furnished himself with his horse and his arms, and 
was chosen or accepted only by the master, after full examina- 

' Benitez. cap. ix. , s. 6, 7. 

* John II. of Castile, for example, ordered Gutierrez de Sotomayor to make 
war upon the kings of Aragon and Navarre. And the knights of Santiago had 
previously played an important part in the battle of Arganam between Ferdinand 
of Leon and Alfonso Henrique of Portugal in 1x77. 

'The subordination of every knight, and even of the purely ecclesiastical 
members, to the master of the Order, the more complicated relation of the master 
to the king, and all such questions, are treated with the greatest fulness by Benitez, 
udi supra. See also Rohrbacher, Histoirt Universelle ae V Bglise Catholique, torn, 
viii., p. 421 ; and torn, ix., p. 818. 



■ 
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tion and coDsidenUon.^ The upinnt was mdmitted with due 
ceremony ; and was solemnly invested with the habit of his 
Order by the master himsel£ At first no stipulation was made 
as to the nobility of the knights, although it was in course of 
time insisted upon as a condition precedent to admission.' In 
the case of the clerical members, noble birth was not essential. 

The homage that was due from every master to the sove- 
reign, the manner of recruiting, the obligations of the knights 
to the master, to the king, and to one another, with numerous 
minute directions as to the acquisition and disposal of plunder, 
and the administration of the property of the Orders, are the 
subject of various charters and bulls of incorporation ; and the 
absolute power of each master was tempered rather by these 
organic statutes than by any respect for royal authority or 
municipal law. The vows of the military knights in each of 
the three Orders were (1) of Obedience, which was rigorously 
enforced ; (2) of Poverty, which did not import the giving up 
of worldly goods, as in the case of purely religious confraterni- 
ties, but was simply taken to mean that no property granted to 
the Order should be used for the individual advantage of any 
individual knight. But the masters were permitted to dispose 
by will of one-half of all such property as they might have 
acquired from the Order. The vows (3) of Chtuiil^ did not 
prohibit lawful marriage, but enjoined only conjugal fidelity.' 

From the first institution of the Orders, the masters en- 
joyed the fullest powers for the political and military govern- 
ment of their subordinate knights and dependents, and to this 
was soon added an authority over the ecclesiastical associates 
of the Orders. No sooner had the masters of Santiago acquired 
the special patronage and protection of the Holy See, than 
they sought, in the words of Benitez, fraudar la jurisdiccion of 
their founder Ferdinand II., by a pretended cession of Castro- 
Tarqf to the Papal Legate Jacinto. And so independent and 
presumptuous did these masters become,* that instead of the 
modest title of Atferez, with which in the early dAji they con- 
tented themselves, they assumed the style of Maestre, par la 
gracia de Dio*. 

The relations of these powerful captains with Papal Rome 

»/«*. 14. IS, ai. 
c dislinclly religious Order of CaUlranu 

y diponcr les Sty, M being sura of Ihe 
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are worthy of careful study. A king in Spain was, until the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, rather primus inter pares than a 
monarch in the fullest sense of the term. The Popes, who in 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries regarded the independence 
of the Spanish kings and of the Spanish people with a by no 
means favourable eye, were glad to support an adventurous 
grand master in any judicious attack upon the privilege of a 
king less devoted to the Church and to the Vatican. Thus 
Pope Sixtus IV. assisted the rebellion of the master Juan de 
Zu^iga against Henry IV. Innocent III. declared that the 
masters were not obliged to observe the treaties made with the 
Moors by Alfonso VIII. ; and his successor Honorius III., gave 
orders to the kings of Spain that they should not forbid the 
masters to make war against the Moors whenever they chose, 
with or without their royal authorisation.^ 

Yet, on the other hand, we read of the constant attempts 
of the Pontifical legates to abate the privileges of the Orders, 
to exercise alleged rights of supervision, and generally to prevent 
the masters from becoming too indepenaent of the Church. 
The Popes claimed the right of revoking what they had granted. 



iBenitez, vii., 31. 

See generally Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe, Historta de las Ordenes de Cabal- 
leria y de las Condecoraciones EspaHolas (Madrid, 1864) ; and Quarterly Review^ 
voL Ixii.. 89. 

A list of the grand masters of the three Orders, from the earliest times, is 
given in Vicente de la Fuente, Historta Ecclesiastica de Espafla^ iv. , 583-4. 

The number of commanderies of the Orders even as late as 1570. was con- 
siderable. Santiago included eighty-three ; Calatrava included seventy ; Alcantara 
included thirty* nine. The names of each one of these commanderies, as well as 
a catalogue of the grand masters of the three Orders, is given In the Cronica de las 
tres ordenes y CavalUrias, etc., by Rades y Andrada, one vol (Toledo, 157a). 
This chronicle contains not only a full account of the origin and constitution of 
the three Orders, their habits, arms, seals, etc. . but lists of the names of the grand 
masters, priors, and even the commanders of the Order, down to the year 157a 

I have also found a good deal of general information of a most interesting 
diaracter as regards their revenues, with numerous statistics as to the Spanish 
nobility in the Middle Ages, in an MS. in the British Museum collection, Sir 
Julius Caesar MS., Lans. 171. 

The following list of all the great Orders of knighthood still in existence in 
Europe, arranged in the order of their foundation down to 1450, may be 
interesting :— 

Calatrava ... ... 1158. 

Santiago ... ... 117a 

Alcantara ... ... 1179(1213). 

Christ (Portugal) ... ... 139a 

Seraphim (Sweden) ... 1336. 

Garter ... ... 1349. 

Golden Fleece ... ... 1429. 
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The knights mainUiDed that their sovereign rights must be 
paramount. 

The masten, or grand masten aa they came to be called, 
were thiu not only the moat important, but the moat powerful 
subjects in Spain i and the absorption of their great offices in 
the royal prerogative by Ferdinand the Catholic, as we shall see 
in the course of this history, was a most politic abuse or exercise 
of his royal power. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
JAMES THE FIRST OF ARAGON.i 

(1213-1276.) 

I. — Catalonia and Aragon. 

The union of Catalonia with Aragon, by the marriage of Queen 
Petronilla with Ramon Berenguer of Barcelona, in 1150, was the 
foundation of the greatness of Spain. Barcelona was not only 
then, as it is now, the greatest and most prosperous seaport 
town in the Peninsula, but it was, as it is, inhabited by the 
sturdiest, the most energetic, and the busiest population in 
Spain. And the happy union ^ between the hardy mountaineers 
of Aragon, and the no less hardy mariners of the coast, gave 
rise to a people who were not only able to drive out the Moslems 
from their borders, and to possess themselves of fairest Valencia, 
but who covered the great sea with their merchant ships, and 
filled the warehouses of Barcelona with the choicest goods of 
the Mediterranean and the Levant 

Barcelona was the only town in Spain where trade was not 
considered a disgrace. Yet no mere tradesmen were the sturdy 
Catalonian Inhabitants. They established the first bank of 
exchange and deposit in Europe — in 1401. They compiled the 
most ancient code of maritime law in the western world — a code 
that embodied the commercial usages of all civilised nations, 
and formed the basis of the mercantile jurisprudence of Europe 

1 The standard English authority for the reign of James I. of Aragon is now 
Mr. I^rwin Swift's Li/e and Times of James the First, etc , one vol. (1894). a work 
which, to my great regret and loss, only came into my hands as I was actually 
revising the sheets of this chapter, but which I have read with pleasure and 
admiration. 

>It should be mentioned that the County of Barcelona or Principality of 
Catalonia, as it came to be called, was not merged into the kingdom of Aragon, 
though the same sovereign ruled both. The privileges of the two dominions were 
kept rigidly separate, and the monarchs were obliged to appeal to two distinct 
Ccnrtes for recognition and supplies. — H. 
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during the Middle Ages. Energetic alike in the pursuits of 
peace and the arts of war, they not only drove out the pirates 
of Majorca and the nobler Moslenis of Valencia, but they made 
their prowess felt in Greece and Asia Minor, and won for their 
sovereign the splendid, if somewhat unprofitable title of Duke 
of Athens. Thus, while the nobles of Leon and Castile were 
slaughtering their Moslem neighbours, and quarrelling with their 
Christian friends, the burghers of Barcelona were sailing the 
seaa in quest of commerce and of adventure, and emulating the 
civilisation of the East. More than this, consuls and commercial 
bctories were established, and resident consuls appointed, by 
these early Catalans, to watch over their interests in evety con- 
siderable port in the Mediterranean,' and even in the north of 
Europe. 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of her 
municipal institutions. The government,' at least as early as 
the middle of the thirteenth century, consisted of a Senate or 
deliberative assembly of 100 members, and a council of regidores 
not exceeding six in number ; the larger body entrusted with 
the legislative, the smaller with the executive functions of 
government. A considerable proportion of the members of these 
august bodies were selected from the merchants, tradesmen and 
mechanics of the city. They were invested not merely with 
municipal authority, but with many of the rights of sovereignty. 
They entered into commercial treaties with foreign powers. 
They superintended the defence of the city in time of war. 
They provided for the security of trade, granted letters of 
reprisal against any nation who might violate it ; and they raised 
and appropriated the public monies for the construction of 
useful works, or the encourageniient of such commercial ventures 
as were too hazardous or too expensive for individual enterprise. 
The coimcillors who presided over the municipality were invested 
with certain honorary privileges not even accorded to the 
nobility. They were addressed by the title of Magnificat. 
They remained covered" in the presence of royalty. They were 
preceded by mace-bearers, or lictors, in their progress through 
the country ; ^ and their deputies claimed and received at the 

'Capmany. Mrm. dt Bartilona, i,. a, 3. Fine wool was imported into 
Barcelona from England in large qiuntilies, and manufactured into clolb, which 
was afterwards s™t back to London. Macpherson, Annals cf Commtrii, I, 655. 

* Tbe most impottani royal charters are those of 1249 and 1358. 

'These, il will be remembered, were plebeians, merchants and mechonici; for 
uade never was considered a degradation in Calalonia, as it came to be in Castile. 
Thej were the professors of the different arts, as tbejp were called, organised into 
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king's court the honours that were accorded to foreign am- 
bassadors. 

The political institutions of Aragon in the fourteenth century 
were^ without doubt^ the most liberal that existed in any country 
of mediaeval Europe. The king, escorted by twelve peers of the 
realm, knelt down before the chief justice or justiciary as he swore 
to maintain the laws which were made by the representatives of 
burghers and nobles, assembled in annual or special councils.^ 
This Aragonese Parliament consisted of four branches or brasot 
— (1) the Rich-homes or great lords of the State ; ^ (2) the Cabal- 
LEROs, including the Infamones or knights of lesser degree, and 
the Mesnaderos, or descendants of a lUch-home ; (3) the Clergy ; 
(4) the Commons, who, as may be supposed in so democratic a 
constitution, enjoyed higher consideration and greater civil 
privileges than in any other country of mediaeval Europe. The 
veto of a single member, as in the Diet of Poland, sufficed to 
defeat or postpone any measure introduced and supported by 
the most powerful majority in the chamber. 

The first General Assembly of the Estates of Aragon and 
Catalonia was held in 1162, while similar Cartes, in 11 63 and 
1164, were certainly attended by representatives of the three, 
or, rather, four estates of the realm, six years before the first 
burgher was summoned to a National Assembly in Castile, and 
more than a century before the towns were admitted to full 
rights of representation in the Parliament of England. 

Tlie Cortes of Aragon was not only a legislative and deli- 
berative assembly ; it was the High Court or Parliament of the 
realm. The General Privilege^ ^hich has been called the Magna 
Charta of Aragon, and which was granted by Peter III. in 1283 
to the Cortes of Saragossa, is a noble monument of the prudence 
and liberality of the sovereign, and of the courage and indepen- 
dence of the people. It contains a series of provisions against 
arbitrary taxation, royal spoliation, and secret tribunals, against 
sentences even of the justiciary, without the assent of the Cortes, 

guilds or companies, constituted as so many independent associations, whose 
members alone were eligible to the highest municipal offices. And such was the 
honour attached to civic positions, that the nobles in many instances resigned their 
hereditary rank, in order that they might become candidates for civic employment 
Prescott, Ferd, and /sabtUa, i. , 66, 67. 

^ No king of Aragon was qualified even to assume the ro^ title until he had 
taken this coronation oath. Zurita, AnaUs de Atagon^ tom. i., f. 104; and tom. 
ii., f. 76. 

*The word has nothing in common with rico^ or rich ; but is from a root akin 
to Rtich s empire. 
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against the appointment of unfit persons as judges, against the 
use of torture, and a^i^ainst trials beyond the sea. It declares, in 
plain language, that absolute power never was, nor shall be, the 
Constitution of Aragon ; and that men shall only be judged ac- 
cording to the laws, customs and privileges which have been 
anciently used in the kingdom.^ 

The Genera/ Privilege was confirmed in the Cortes of Sara- 
gossa in 13S5, when, among many other admirable enactments, 
the use of the Question or ttn^ure, applied to witnesses in judicial 
proceedings, was formally abolished. This odious and absurd 
practice remained part of the procedure of most other European 
countries for long years after 1325.' 

The Great Charter of England was wrung from a distressed 
and contemptible monarch ; the Great Privilege of Aragon was 
granted by a bold and successful king. Both John and Peter, 
indeed, were so far in the same position that each one had been 
excommunicated by the Pope. Bat Peter, who defied the 
thunders of the Vatican, was no less liberal in his grant of 
popular rights than our own Lackland. 

But from the necessities of the King of Aragon, some five 
years later, a still more remarkable charter was obtained in the 
Privilege of Unian,^ which appears to have authorised any mem- 
bers of a great confederation of subjects to combine or unite in 
making war upon the king, in case of a denial of justice, or any 
attempt on the port of the sovereign to act independently of the 
Justiciary. How far this legalisation of the highest form of 
treason may have extended we cannot now be certain, for 
every copy or record of the dangerous charter was destroyed by 
order of Peter IV. at the time of its abrogation in 13*8 ; and 
the destruction was so complete that even the words of the 
instrument are not remembered. The year before the abolition 
of this strange privilege, the independence of the Aragonese 
nobles had become so complete that they bad caused a seal to be 
prepared, representing the king sitting on his throne, with the 
confederates kneeling, indeed, before their sovereign, but backed 
by a long line of tents and lances, denoting their ability or 
resolution to defend themselves if needful.* But the confeder- 

' J^uero! de Aragon. 9 ; Zurila, fol. 065. 

'The application of (onurc in judicial proceedings had been an exclnsifriy 
royal privilege in Aragon. Swift, i<^, <;>'., p. 15a. Seealso Hallam, itfiitf/c 4^, 
voL iL, chap, i, .and Doeuwunlos inidites. tom. xl.. pp. 434-573. 

'See Caslelar, Estvdiia HiiUrUoi (1875), pp. 40, 41. 

'The legend on this most reoiarkaUe seal ii Sigiltnm VHtaiii Aragmum. 
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ates were defeated by the king at the battle of Epila, and the 
original charter of the Privilege of Union was cut in pieces by 
Peter with his own dagger. Yet did not the king abuse the 
victory. All good laws and reasonable privileges were confirmed, 
and Aragon enjoyed a greater and more legitimate liberty under 
more ancient and more constitutional safeguards. 

But the great glory of the kingdom of Aragon, greater by hr 
than the most liberal of her laws or the most extensive of her 
privileges, was the loyal attachment of the people to monarchical 
institutions^ and to the principle of hereditary succession, joined 
to a noble determination to resist all arbitrary power — a love of 
law, and a love of liberty.^ 

The popular revolutions aimed not at dethroning the king, 
after the manner of Leon and Castile, still less at his assassina- 
tion, but at the maintenance of the popular rights, and the 
subjection of the sovereign to well ascertained national laws. 
The greatest code of laws in mediaeval Europe was the work of 
Gistile ; but the great principle of legitimacy— of a free and 
law-abiding people, ruled by a free and law-abiding king — lived 
in the heart of Aragon. With their personal liberties secured, 
not only by the general privilege, but by many earlier and later 
laws, with a Cortes endowed not only with legislative but with 
judicial powers, and distinguished by an uncommon boldness 
and independence of action, with the Justiciary ever at the 
king's side, to maintain, if need were, the rights of the humblest 
subject, the people enjoyed an amount of personal and political 
liberty, superior, without doubt or question, to that of any other 
people of mediaeval Europe.^ 

Two special powers call forth the admiration of a distinguished 
English historian, that of Jurisfirma or Firma del derecho^ by 
which causes were transferred horn the cognisance of any court 
in the realm to that of the Justiciary himself — being in fact an 
extended form of our writ of Certiorari, and that of Manifesiadon^ 
by which the person of any applicant was at once wrested from 
the hands of the royal officers — answering to some extent to our 
writ of habeas corpus. ^ But good laws are worthless without 
good administrators. And one of the happiest accidents of 

* See Prescott, Ferd. and Isab. , i. , 63, note 65. 

'The powers of this justiciary did not exceed, according to Hallam, those of 
the Chief Justice of England. But he admits that these powers were exercised in 
Aragon in a way that English judges, *' more timid or more pliant," never presumed 
to act. 

* Hallam, Middle Ages^ il , 50, 51. 
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Constitutional Government in Aragon was that the Jajliciat 
were almost without exception men of virtue and probity, who 
did not hesitate to use, but who scrupled to abuse, their enormous 
powers. 

II. — Jama the Conquerer- 

James the Conqueror, in Catalan En Jacme lo Conqueridor, the 
most celebrated of all the sovereigns of Aragon,* was but six 
years of age when his father met his death under the walls of 
Muret (1213). In spite of the vigorous opposition of Simon de 
Montfort, who would have kept him under his own control, the 
education of the young king was entrusted by the States of 
Lerida to the grand master of the Templars at Monzon ; and the 
government of the country during his minority was committed 
to his uncle Sancho, who took advantage, as might have been 
expected, of this favourable position to endeavour to possess 
himself of his kingdom. 

For fifteen years civil war raged with varying fortune ; 
intrigue followed intrigue ; and the condition of Aragon dilfered 
but little from that of neighbouring states, save that the king 
from his earliest childhood gave proof of a sagacity, a determina- 
tion, and a patience under adverse fortune, that marked him as 
a true leader and ruler of men. The bad faith of Simon de 
Montfort, the intrigues of the Regent Sancho, the interference 
of the Papal Legate, the rebellion of the nobles, the flight of 
the young king, the armed pursuit of his uncle Ferdinand, the 
varying fortunes of civil war ; in all this there was nothing new. 
Yet from the day on which the child of nine years old made hia 
escape from the castle of Monzon (I3l6), and took his place at 
the head of the loyal barons, James of Aragon was ever a force 
to be reckoned with in Spain. 

Crafty, no doubt, and cruel by the force of his early educa- 
tion, he was bold, enduring, strong, a king and a conqueror, 
licentious beyond the common licentiousness of the times, but 
above all things a man. His marriage in February, 13^1. with 
the Princess Eleanor of Castile, a daughter of Alfonso III. (or 

' The title of Den Jaymi of Aragon. hy which Ibis king is usually known, is 
attractive and picturesque, but decidMty inaccurslE. Jaymi is rather a modem or 
foreign modilication of the CatalBii Jacmt, as the king himself wrote his name. 
See CironicU, cap. v. Nor was he ever by himself or any of his contemporaries 
spoken of as Dcni. which was the Caililian prefii of notnliiy. represenling the 
Atagonese Ei. of which the (emiiiine was Na, or lady. 
VOL. I. 17 
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VIII.), and sister of the celebrated Berengaria, is perhaps the 
first bright spot in the dark and dreary record of the earlier 
years of his reign. The marriage, indeed, was afterwards 
pronounced null and void by the Pope, nominally on account of 
the blood relationship between the contracting parties^ but 
really to enable the king to marry a Princess Violsmte or Yolande 
of Hungary ; and the offspring of the intercourse pronounced by 
the highest spiritual power to be illicit, was recognised by the 
same authority as legitimate. 

By the year 1228, James was at length able to feel himself 
master of his kingdom. The most powerful nobles were van- 
quished ; the most turbulent rebels were pacified ; the royal 
authority was at last supreme ; and an adventurous and capable 
king was free to turn his attention to the great work of the 
destruction of the Moslem by land and by sea. 

At one-and-twenty, James, already a conqueror, had van- 
quished all his domestic enemies ; and he turned his attention 
to the Balearic Islands, a nest of Moorish pirates which seriously 
hampered the growing trade of Barcelona. His proposal to 
invade (1229) that neighbouring stronghold of Moslems and 
Corsairs was welcomed at once by the nobles, the merchants, 
and the clergy of the kingdom ; and although the Archbishop 
of Tarragona was, we are told, unable on account of his great 
age to take a personal part in the operations of war, Berenguer, 
Bishop of Barcelona, took his place at the head of 100 knights 
and 1000 foot soldiers. Nor were the Bishops of Gerona and 
the Provost of Tarragona, the abbots and canons, and even the 
humbler members of the regular and secular clergy behindhand 
with offers of personal co-operation in the adventure, which was 
at length, by the king's good generalship and good fortune, 
carried to a most successful conclusion. The taking of Majorca 
was not only a brilliant feat of arms and a profitable commercial 
enterprise ; it was an important political event, and tended 
greatly to confirm the power of the young king and commander. 
Minorca was soon after (1282), subjugated and occupied by the 
Aragonese ; and the conquest of Iviza in 1235 secured the 
Catalan merchants from all danger of molestation in the neigh- 
bouring seas. 

As early as 1232, a still more important enterprise had been 
planned by the king ; and the expedition against Valencia was 
the worthy and legitimate sequel to the conquest of Majorca. 

For six years the war continued, and by the spring of 1238 
King James had pushed forward his victorious armies to the 
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walls of Valencift, where at length, in the autmnn of the same 
year, a treaty was concluded, hy which the Moors marched out 
of the city with all the honours of war, and the royal standard 
of En Jaeme floated over the laat stronghold of the Arab ia 
Aragon. Thus did James the Conqueror, before his Castilian 
neighbours had even pushed forward their southern outposts to 
the banks of the Guadalquivir, free hiscountiy itova the Moslem ; 
and thus, 36o years before the &11 of Granada, the Christians of 
Aragon remained undisturbed by Moor or Arab within their 
borders — supreme from Montpellier to the Sierra Morena. 

The quarrels of James with the Castilians about the town of 
Xativa, his quarrels with the Aragonese about the royal succea- 
siun, his in^gues in the domestic aSaiis of Navarre, and his 
schemes for the division of Aragon among his sons, make but 
weary and unprofitable reading. But one incident among many 
less remarkable is deserving of appreciative record. At the 
urgent request of Alfonso X., in 1364, the king raised an army 
to assist his Christian neighbour. And, in spite of the opposition 
of most of his nobles, he led his troops in penon against the 
Murcians (1265) who had risen in rebellion against Castile. And 
so successful was his intervention that the Moslems were glad to 
purchase immunity from further attack by the delivery into his 
hands of the important city and fortress of Murcia (I266>, which 
was with great and almost unprecedented loyalty handed over 
by King James to King Alfonso at the end of the campaign. 

An expedition to the Holy Land, at the suggestion of the 
converted Khan of Tartary, in 1369, bade &ir at one time to 
become a highly romantic incident in the king's reign. The 
most complete and elaborate preparations were made for the 
crusade. Thirty ships, with a small army, which included two 
bishops, the master of the Templars and of the Hospitallers, 
with many royal and noble personages, actually sailed from 
Barcelona, but a sudden storm had so disastrous an effect at 
once upon the ships and upon the courage of the crusaders, 
that they turned back before the fleet had got any further east 
than Aigues Mortes, in Provence, whence the king returned 
by way of Montpellier to Barcelona.^ A journey to Lyons, 
on the occasion of the great Christian Council in 137i, was 
carried to a more successful termination; and the king took 
his seat among the thousand ecclesiastics that recognised the 

> Fernan Sancbei, a Km of King James, 
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Catholic supremacy of Pope Gregory X., who presided in person 
at the council. James I. of Aragon was, as he is ever styled, 
a conquistador. And he had all the defects of the character. 
Conquerors in the thirteenth century were not distinguished 
for mercy or good faith. Yet James, though unfortunate in 
his domestic relations, and most irregular in his domestic life, 
was less cruel to his enemies and far more fftithfiil to his friends 
than most of his contemporaries and predecessors. Towering, 
like Saul, a head and shoulders above all his subjects, he was, 
like the greater son of Jesse, ruddy and of a fair countenance ; 
and he was a king of a thoroughly masculine tjrpe. Fiery, cruel, 
inexorable in warfare, until his enemies were vanquished and 
submissive, his harshness turned to gentleness as soon as victory 
had converted his former foes into subjects and vassals ; and it 
was with difficulty that he could be induced in times of peace 
to sign an ordinary death warrant^ 

To protect himself from a suspicion of heresy James was 
obliged to prohibit the use by the laity in Aragon of the trans- 
lation of the Bible into Limousin, which was made in his reign. ^ 
Yet he did not hesitate to cut out the tongue of an indiscreet 
Bishop of Gerona in 1246 — a piece of sacrilege which cost him 
the building of the Monastery of St. Boniface, near Morella ; 
and he was certainly immoderately licentious. But with all his 
faults, he was anything but a mere conquuftador. His Commentari ^ 
or Chronicles of Aragon, written in the language of the Catalans, 
in a style at once simple, vigorous and picturesque, is though far 
less celebrated, an older and, in some ways, even a more interesting 
work than the Castilian History of his contemporary, Alfonso 
the Learned of Castile. The one is the work of a conqueror, 
the other is that of a student. The one is written in a merely 
local language,^ the other in the noblest of the romance tongues. 
Yet though the Chronicle of Aragon is by no means worthy to be 

^ Lafuente, vi., 326. 

*Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, i., 294; Castro, Bi^l, Esfan., i., 
4x1; and Menendez Pelayo, Heterodoxos, torn, i., pp. 454, 435, where we are 
tantalised with the following note : Sobre las traducciones y fragmentos de traduc- 
ciones Catalanes de la Biblia, Veasemi Biblu^ra/la critica de tradmctores, TODAVIA 
NO TERMINADA I 

*The king's other work, the Litre de Saviesa^ or Book of Wisdom, a collection 
of proverbs and sententious sayings, was also written in Catalan ; a language which 
must be carefully distinguished from the Limousin of the troubadours. 

^ Since the publication, in 1814, bv Seftor Ballot y Flores of his Gramatica y 
Apologia de la Llengua Catkalana, the study of Catalan has been revived and 
prosecuted with much enthusiasm by many good Catalans (and an important 
literary movement has taken place in the aaaent and copious language.— H. ). 
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compared, as it often is, with the Commetdariet of the greatest 
of the Cicsars, it is a work which honourably distinguishes King 
James from the rude and unctdtivated manslayerv who for over 
five hundred years bore the title of lungs in Christian Spain.' 

III.— rA« TVoubadoara. 

Under the twelve princes of the House of Burgundy who 
successively ruled over the fair and romantic district bordering 
on the northern and eastern Pyrenees, a new language and a 
new literature toolt their rise. And when in 1113 the crown 
was transferred, by the marriage of the Princess Douce to Ramon 
Berenguer 111. of Barcelona, the knightly poets and noble 
troubadours naturally followed their liege lady from Aries to 
Barcelona, which thus became the chosen seat of the language 
and literature known as the Zimounn. In due time, as we have 
seen, the counts of Barcelona became kings of Aragon, and 
when they had further acquired the rich districts to the south- 
ward from the vanquished Moslem, the soft language of Provence 
was spoken by kings and courtiers in the palace at Valencia. 

la the twelfth century the Catalans had distinguished their 
own speech from that of their Provencal neighbours by calling 
the latter Lemosina, but from the thirteenth century, the name 
given to the vulgar tongue of eastern Spain was that of the 
Catalan ; while the language of poetry was known as the Lamoium 
or Lemoti, a word which was afterwards adopted as the generic 
name for the language of the troubadours ; and which at the 
present day is used to distinguish the old literary language, 
whether of prose or verse, from the spoken dialects of modem 
north-east Spain of which the Calald is that in common use in 
Catalonia. 

The oldest composition in any of these languages or dialects, 
whose author is known to posterity, is a little poem of some 
few stanzas or copta* {ctAlai), from the royal hand of Alfonso 
II. of Aragon — a trouhadour and a patron of troubadours at his 
court at Barcelona (1162-1 1 96). His son, Peter II., was no less 
a friend to the gay science, and when, after his death at Muret, 

' One of the chief aulborilies for the evr^ti in Ihls reign is tulurally the 
Chroniclt of King James himself. Ai I do not read Catalan. I have used, with 

S-eai saiisfaclion, the English Uanslation M ably edited by DoD Pascual de 
ayangcis, two vols. (London, 18S3). 



, „ . . . 8B3I. 

Mr. Swift, I find, devoted an Appendix, pp. 377-383, 10 a considerali 
King's work, which he pronounces untrastworthy ' 
royal authorship has, of course, been doubted by 
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Languedoc was given over to priests and inquisitors, the trouba- 
dours sought an asylum in free and independent Aragon, and 
sang of the dead hero in the long poem of '* The War of the 
Albigenses "^ 

At the court of James I. of Aragon many celebrated trouba- 
dours lived and sang ; - and the young king has sometimes been 
reckoned among the poets, as well as among the conquerors of 
his age.* Another Anigonese writer, good old Ramon Muntaner, 
wrote a continuation of the Chronicles of En Jacme, beginning 
with a sketch of the life of the conqueror, whom he ardently 
loved and admired ; and he continued the history of Aragon 
down to the coronation of Alfonso IV. at Saragossa, in 1327. 

1 Histoire de la Croisade contre Us hiritiquts alHgeois^ 6crite en vers Proven- 
(aux par un poifte contemporain. Paris, 1837, p. 738. 

*Zurita, AnaUst x., 4a; N. Balaguer, Historia de hs Trovadores^ i., 329. 

* For an account of the endeavours to restore or maintain the Proven^ spirit, 
in the floral games at Toulouse, and the consistory of the Gaya sciencia at 
Barcelona ; of the Catalan and Valencia poetry as distinguished from the Limousin 
of Jordi and Roig; and of the decline of this special poetry under the larger 
influences of Italy and Castile, the reader is referred to Ticknor, i., 296-321, and 
the excellent article on Catalan language and literature in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, by Seizor A. Morel-Fatio (and also to Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly's History of Spanish Literature, — H.) 




CHAPTER XXV. 

ALFONSO X. OF CASTILE. 

(125g-lf8*.) 

I.—Et Sabio. 

For nigh on five centuries all that was learned and all that was 
refined in Spain waa found among the Arabs of Aadalut. But 
on the taking of Seville by St. Ferdinand, the centre of gravity 
was completely changed i and Spain came into existence — 
civilised if not yet united — as a Christian kingdom. Aragon 
and Castile, it is true, were not yet one. The Moslem ruled, 
and ruled gloriously, in Granada. Yet these were but accidents 
by which the general position was scarcely affected. The 
(^talans ruled in Sicily under Peter III. of Aragon, and stretched 
out their hands to the Bosphonis and the .£gean. The most 
skilful artificers of the West had yet to constract the most 
beautiful palace that still remains to tell of Arab culture and 
Moorish magnificence in Spain. But Castile was the great 
power in the Peninsula, and the Castilian was the new languagf 
of a new and a noble kingdom. 

The first man in Castile in the middle of the thirteenth 
century was Alfonso, the eldest son of St Ferdinand, who is 
known and honoured in European history as Alfonso X. From 
the death of Averroes, and the dispersal of his student com- 
panions at Cordova, science had been well nigh dead among 
the Moslems. Among the Christians it had not yet come into 
existence. Their mathematical attainments did not go beyond 
the multiplication table. Their medical skill ' did not go beyond 

' Pope John XXL. indeed, is said to have been a Spanish physician, who 
afterwards Vxk Holy Orders, and was raised to ihe Papacy ; but Ihe identiijr 
of the Pope and the obscure writer of the thirteenth eenlury, known as PeUTU 
Hispanus, is doubtful ; and the works of Petnu Hispanut are certainly worthless. 
Dunharo, iv., 359, a6o. 
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the exhibition of relics. Their historical criticism did not go 
beyond a belief in the prowess of St. James at the battle of 
Clavijo, and the destruction of Paris by the Cid. Of astronomy, 
of physics, of natural philosophy, they knew nothing ; and for 
science, moreover, of any kind, they cared nothing. They had 
no aspirations beyond the slaughter of Moors ; no amusements 
but fighting ; no occupation but intrigue. The Spanish chivalry, 
unlike that of every other country in western Europe, had 
never joined in the crusades ; they had their own unbelievers 
close at hand ; and thus, while the knights and lords of France 
and of England, of Italy and of Germany, were ever bringing 
back to their feudal castles some of the refinement and some 
of the science and some of the luxury of Oriental civilisation, 
and recognised at least the greatness of the world beyond the 
frontiers of their Fatherland, the Castilian nobles, as a rule, 
had never left Spain. They knew nothing of the Imperial 
traditions of Byzantium, of the material glories of Damascus, 
of the wisdom, of the splendour, and of the greatness of the 
£^t. Thus the Castilian knight differed from his fellows in 
France or England much as a Somersetshire squire in the 
eighteenth century may have differed from his brother who had 
fought under Clive at Plassey, or his cousin who had visited 
half a dozen European cities as the envoy of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George. The Castilian nobleman, like the English 
squire, may have had all the sturdy good qualities of a home- 
keeping hero, but he scorned to learn anything from the hated 
Moslem, whom he regarded, not as a more civilised neighbour, 
but as an odious and contemptible pagan. 

But from the time of St Ferdinand, Moors in Castile became 
as scarce as foxes in Middlesex. Christian castles became 
dwelling-places rather than fortresses ; and, worn out with the 
weariness of unaccustomed peace, the knights and nobles were 
glad to welcome the minstrels and the ballad-singers to their 
halls. They may have even themselves learned to read. They 
had at least time to look around them, to cast their eyes abroad ; 
and they woke up to new interests in life, to notions, at least, 
of refinement, of comfort and of civilisation. Their king in 
Castile was aspiring to Imperial dominion in Germany. Their 
neighbours in Aragon had actually acquired a new kingdom 
across the great sea. The occupation of Cordova and of Seville 
displayed new wonders of art and architecture, of skill and of 
science to their astonished gaze. The world, indeed, contained 
greater things than the cave at Covadonga. 
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In the thirteenth century, Spain was passing through a 
great social and intellectual revolution; and the first nun of 
intellectual Spain was Alfonso of Castile, who, at the death of 
hia &ther St Ferdinand, in June ISS3, succeeded, at the mature 
age of thirty-one, without opposition, to his crown. Gallicia 
and the AsturiBs, Leon and Castile, Murcia and the the greater 
part of Andalusia, cheerfully accepted his sway ; and Al Ahmar, 
the sovereign of the last remaining Moslem kingdom in the 
Peninsula, sent envoys to auure the new monarch of the respect- 
fid alliance of Graiiada. Nor were these assurances a mere 
empty ceremonial. Leas than twelve months after the Christian 
king's accession, the Moslem fortresses of Jerez, Arcoe and 
Medina Sidonia opened their gates to the united forces of 
Granada and Castile. 

Within two years another and a more splendid alliance was 
cemented by the marriage of Eleanor, the king's sister — great 
grand-daughter of Henry II. of England — to Prince Edward, 
the eldest son of Henry III., lord of the neighbouring province 
of Gaacony, and heir to the crown of England. The marriage 
was celebrated with great pomp at Burgos, in October, liiSi, 
after the young prince had received the honour of knighthood 
at the hands of the King of Castile. But the domestic enemy 
was ever at the gate. Don Diego Lopez de Horo, intriguing 
against his sovereign, was welcomed and encouraged in his 
rebellion at the court of his sovereign's son-in-law, James of 
Aragon, at the very moment when that prince was renewing 
his protestations of friendship to Alfonso of Castile. Alfonso, 
meanwhile, was looking further afield. A claimant, in right of 
his mother Beatrix, to the vacant Duchy of Suabia, he aspired 
to the greater dignity of the Imperial crown ; and he divided 
the sutTrages of the electors at the Diet of Frankfort (in 1357) 
with Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brother of Henry III. of Eng- 
land. Neither candidate was duly elected, and the fruitless 
endeavours of Alfonso to secure his final elevation, his embassies 
to Germany and to Rome, his largess to the electors, his solici- 
tation of the Popes, drew his attention overmuch from the affairs 
of Spain, and offended his Spanish subjects. Nor was his ad- 
ministration by any means successful at home. An attempt to 
increase his revenues by the debasing of the coinage, and to 
cheapen produce by the fixing of arbitrary prices, was neither 
very wise nor very learned, and brought nothing but distress 
and dishonour. An outbreak of the Moors of southern Spain 
proved too strong for the fidelity of Al Ahmar of Granada, who 
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consented to accept the leadership of the revolt, and who, in 
more than one important battle in the course of the year 1262, 
remained victorious over the Christians. The happy interven- 
tion of James of Aragon in Murcia^ and the jealousy of some of 
the subordinate Moslem leaders, broke up the confederacy ; but 
the treaty of peace in 1265^ which left the contending parties 
much in the same position as they had occupied before the war, 
brought no honour to Castile.^ 

A Christian rebellion in 1270 against the authority of 
Alfonso X.^ if not more serious at the time, is at least more 
interesting to the historian.^ Philip, the king's brother, and 
NuDCz Gonzalez de Lara, the actual chief of his ever turbulent 
house, at the head of a numlber of disaffected nobles, assembled 
at Palencia, and formulated demands for certain administrative 
reforms, and for the redress of a long list of grievances, under 
which they alleged that they suffered. The king consented to 
hear them.' The chroniclers are unanimout in considering that 
he would have done better if he had cut their throats. And 
the rebels, as much surprised as the chroniclers, increased their 
demands, ever more and more, even as their demands were 
granted. They required, in fine, remission of taxation ; com- 
pensation for their losses in war; the maintenance of their 
special fuerosy or privileges of nobility ; an abatement of their 
burden of military service, and exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the royal courts. It was a rormidable list ; but on 
every point the king gave way ; and a Cortes was summoited 
at Burgos to confirm the new privileges. Alfonso presided. 
The armed petitioners took their places in the peaceful assembly, 
and the royal concessions were incorporated in the law of the 
land. Astounded rather than gratified at the success of their 
remonstrance, and possibly suspecting some treachery in this 
new and strange mode of dealing with aggrieved subjects, the 
rebels fled to Granada, where they were hospitably received 
(1272) by Al Ahmar, and on his death by his son Mohammed 
II., until after two years' residence on the banks of the Xenil, 
they returned unmolested to their homes in Christian Spain. 

During the absence of Alfonso on a fruitless visit to 

^ The conspirators of course secured the assistance of Al Ahmar, the Moslem 
King of Granada. 

* Rosseeuw St Hilaire, Hist ^ Espagne, torn. v. , p. 448. 

' The first cause of their discontent was the King's surrender to Portugal of his 
feudatory rights over the kingdom of Algarve, on the occasion of the marriage of 
his daughter Beatrice with the King of Portugal— H. 
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Beaucaire, in Languedoc, to solicit the interventioD of Pope 
Gregory in the vexed question of the election of an emperor, 
the Infiinte Ferdinand, Alfonso's eldest son, died at Ciudad 
Real (25tb July, 1S75). Whether his son, according to the 
Roman law, or hi« younger brother, acceding to the Visigothic 
code, should be treated u his successor and heir to the crown 
of Castile, was a question hotly debated, and was finally re- 
ferred by Alfonso tu the Cortes at Segovia in 1276. By the 
king's own code of the Stele Partidtu, the claims of his grandson 
were paramount. Yet the assembly decided according to the 
Visigothic law, in favour of his son Sancho; and Sancho was 
immediately proclaimed heir to the throne of Spain. 

Philip IV. of France, however, whose sister Blanche, tbe 
widow of Ferdinand, was the mother of the disinherited 
Infantes, took umbrage at this legislative decision, and promptly 
declared war against Castile. No invasion actually took place ; 
but the threatened appearance of the foe on the frontier was 
the signal for domestic trouble. Tbe young princes with their 
mother, and Alfonso's own queen, Violante, fled to Aragon, 
where they were kindly received at the court of Peter III. 
Don Fsdrique, a younger brother of the king, vbo was supposed 
to hare connived at the escape, was executed or assassinated 
in his own palace at Burgos. Pope Nicholas III. menaced 
Philip of France with excommunication if be interfered in the 
&mily quarrel. But while Sancho, the recognised heir to 
Castile, with tbe assistance of his own mother, a refugee at 
Sarogossa, was making a treaty with Peter of Aragon (1381), 
for the conquest and division of French Navarre, Alfonso was 
at Bayonne making a treaty with PbiUp of France for the 
partial disinheritance of the same Sancho in favour of the 
In&ntes, his grandsons. And the result of tbe several negotia- 
tions was war between the fether and son, between Alfonso the 
King, and Sancho the Prince Royal of Castile, quite after the 
good old fashion of their royal ancestors. 

Tbe nobles, of course, took the port of the rebel sou, who 
allied himself with Peter of Arsgon and Dionysius of Portugal, 
and having obtained the support of the grand masters of 
Santiago and Calatrava, was able to treat the king his father 
with becoming insolence and contempt. He assumed the 
royal style and title, and even summoned a Cortes to meet at 
Valladolid, which pronounced Alfonso deposed, even while 
Alfonso was presiding over a Cortes at Seville, where the rebel 
prince was formally disinherited; audlY^c ¥tKU<:\^¥c(^,'VtA^\iv 
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IV., supported the cause of the legitimate monarch in a Brief, 
declaratory, mandatory and minatory (1288). Sancho at first 
defied the Pope, married his first cousin. Dona Maria of Leon, 
and decreed the penalty of death against any one who should 
be found to possess a copy of the Papal Brief. But this 
''spirited conduct" was not long maintained. 

Alfonso, though abandoned by his family and his nobles, 
was generously assisted by the Moslemempnopr of Morocco, 
to whom he applied in the hour of'HU'ms&ess, with money 
and troops. Thus reinforced and encouraged, he was able to 
infiict g^ crushing defeat upon the forces of his son at Cordova ; 
and Sancho, finding his declining cause deserted ty*all his 
allies, was glad to make peace with his father, to submit him- 
self to the Church, and to allow the Moslem troops to return to 
Airica. Alfonso died soon afterwards, on 5th April, 1284, and his 
most unworthy son was at once acknowledged king in his room.^ 

Few kings have suffered more severely in their reputation 
firom an inappropriate title of honour than Alfonso X. of 
Castile. The most learned man in his kingdom, at a time 
when learning was despised, and the glory of kings was to 
slaughter their enemies, to murder their relations, and to harry 
and spoil the infidel, Alfonso was no hero to his contemporaries ; 
and every scribbler in more modem times is at the pains to 
point out that El SabiOf though learned, was certainly not wise ; 
and to illustrate the statement with the profound reflection that ^j 
learning and wisdom are unfortunately not synonymous. £ru- }k 
dition and folly may, it is true, sometimes go hand in hand, ' 
but ignorance and folly is surely a less honourable combination. 

Alfonso X. was not only a lover of letters and a lover 
of science, but he was himself an accomplished mathema- 
tician, an astronomer, a poet, a musician and a linguist. He 
was the author^ of the first history, and possibly the first 
prose composition in that noble language, which grew into 
greatness under his master hand ; and he was the compiler of 
a national code of laws, which forms the basis of the common 
law of Spain, and is still quoted with respect before the 
tribunals of two worlds. He may not have been as bold as 
his grandfather James of Aragon, nor as fortunate as his 
father St. Ferdinand, nor as crafty as Ruy Diaz of Bivar ; but 
Alfonso X. was assuredly a great king. The weakness and poor 

^ The death of Alfonso X. is said to have been hastened by a false rumour of 
the death of his graceless son. 

*Or at least the promotor and editor. — H. 
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success of his domestic policy is usually attributed to bis want 
o( kingly spirit ; but in ambition, at leait, the royal itudent 
soared &r above any of his predecessors, and aspired to that 



Charles V. df Germany. His own lather was bom but the 
doubtful heir to a petty kingdom in the &r north-west of 
Spain ; yet he himtelf stretched out his hand to grasp the 
Imperial crown of European supremacy. It was a fiir cry, in 
the thirteenth century, from Leon to Aix-la-Chapelle. And 
if Alfonso lailed to sit on the throne of Barbarossa, he was at 
least the first Spaniard from the time of Theodosius the Great 
who aspired to the Imperial purple. It was- two centuries 
and a half before the greatest of his successors was called 
to wield the sceptre of Charlemagne ; but it was under Alfonso 
the Learned that Spain first asserted her right — forgotten for 
nearly nine hundred years — to take her place among the great 
powers of Europe.* 

The character «f Alfonso X. is one somewhat hard to unravel, 
for it displays, to an uncommon degree, a strange mixture 
of the great and the little. His many misfortunes may possibly 
be attributable to adminstrative incompetence. A philosopher 
is rarely gifted with the firm and fortunate hand of a success- 
ful statesman; and Alfonso was probably a poor ruler. But 
of his transcendent learning, of his intellectual pre-emineace in 
the age in which he lived, it is almost impossible to form too 
high an estimate i for here, at least, record takes the place of 
rumour. If His Royal Highness, the present heir-apparent to 
the crown of Englaind, were a senior wrangler, and a double 
first-class man at our English Universities ; if he were called 
upon to fill the post of astronomer-royal of England, in default 
of any other man in the kingdom worthy even to be compared 
with him in that department of science ; if he had written a 
more brilliant history than Macaulay, and a finer poem than 
Tennyson ; if he were fit to teach Wagner music, and Cayley 
mathematics ; and if, in the intervals of his studies, he had found 
time to codify the entire laws of England into a digest which 
might endure for six hundred years to come — then, and only 
then, would the practical pre-eminence of his intellectual 
attainments, in modem England, represent the practical pre- 
: of the sabiduria of Alfonso X. in mediaval Spain. 

„. th 

later*, su 
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No Spaniard but Isidore of Seville, and do sovereign of any 
age or nation, not even Alfred the Great, so much surpassed 
all his contemporaries in learning as the King of Leon and 
Castile ; and the Siete Partidas is a work which as great a 
scholar as Isidore, and as great a statesman as Alfred, might 
well have been proud to own. But learning, or even law- 
giving, is not wisdom, and many a wiser and better king than 
Alfonso has performed his most elaborate calculations on his 
ten fingers, and signed his name with the pommel of his sword. 

« 

XL — The Alfoimne Tables, 

From the days of Ptolemy, 150 years after the birth of 
Christ, to the days of Roger Bacon, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, there are no greater names in the annals of European 
science, than those of Al Hazen, the Spanish student at 
Cordova, and Alfonso the Christian king at Seville. 

For 1 300 years science had slumbered in Christian Europe ; 
and of all branches of knowledge or of speculation, that which 
would seem to have been the most completely disregarded 
was the study of the starry universe in which we move. Nor 
do we meet with the name of any astronomer in the Christian 
world, whether as a discoverer or a student, before the time of 
Copernicus,^ in the middle of the sixteenth century of our 
era, with the single exception of Alfonso X. of Castile. In 
no city or country of the Roman Empire, after the death of 
Hadrian, not m Athens nor at Rome, nor at Byzantium, by no 
Pope, nor doctor, nor monk, had anything been added to the dis- 
coveries of the old Greek astronomers. Nor did any Christian 
man concern himself with the study of their works. The 
encyclopaedic Isidore, indeed, may have speculated upon the 
'' motions of the spheres " ; but the great metropolitan was 
assuredly no astronomer. 

The most tremendous of those scientific pursuits in which 
man demands the secrets of nature had absolutely no interest 
for the guardians of human and Divine knowledge who looked 
upon an eclipse of the sun as a display of the Divine anger, or a 

1 George of Purbach and MOller of Kttnigsberg, indeed, obscure astronomers 
of the fifteenth century, preceded Copernicus by a few years. The great work 
De orbium calesHum revolutionibus was not published until 15^3. when the author 
was actually on his death-bed, although written many years biaore ; as Copernicus 
dreaded the outcry that would be caused by the appearance of so heterodox a 
work. 
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shooting star as ■ mark of the Divine spproral ; and who would 
have deemed the studjr of astronomy nearly as impious aa the 
study of therapeutics. 

With the followers of Mohammed however, it was fcr dif- 
ferent. Islam had no priesthood and no [K'ejudices. The MtyaXif 
owrain, after lying unnoticed for 700 years by Christendom, 
was translated into Arabic as early as the ninth century under 
the suggestive title of the Almngeil ; ' and more than one Arab 
student distinguished himself as a practical astronomer not 
only at Bagdad but at Cordova. The Caliph Harun al Rashid 
was a muoificent patron of the science, and many were the 
professors and students in the Moslem world from the eighth 
to the thirteenth century.' 

But the first name in Christian Europe, as a man of science 
and a lover of knowledge, a man of letters in the best sense 
of the word, a mathematician and a natural philosopher, and 
above all as an astronomer, is that of Alfonso X. of Castile. 
A marvel in meditevat Christendom, a king and a student, 
Alfonso was not content with the study of the works of the 
ancient astronomers. He set himself to critidse and to correct 
them. The tables of Ptolemy were defective and misleading. 
He determined to prepare new ones. He accordingly as- 
sembled, during his father's life-time, all the Arab and Jewish 
men of science that he could bring together, and presiding 
himself over this scientific council, set himself to perform the 
interesting and most original task which fae had given himself 
to do, in the royal palace at Toledo. New calculations were 
made of times and Stances. The position of the planets was 
reascertained. Tbeirmovements were recomputed. Old errors 

^Al (Arabic), Ihe; tUyimt (Greek), grealesl. A lUgEcative hybrid, Tbe 
Almagal was Iranslaled inio Lalin by order of the EmperorFrederick II. in 1330, 
say ilrvtn hutdred yeari after Its first publication in Ihe origirtal, 

'The tables of Ai Baiani, who studied at Anlioch, were celebrated until the 
thirteenth century, when their place was takeri by those of Alfonso X. 

Astronomy was studied with peculiar driigcocc in Moslem Spain, and (be 
taUps of Arzachel and the observations of Al Haien are only overshadowed by Ihe 
greatness of Averro&, wbo himself wrote a commentaiy on the Almagal. 

Pope Sylvester II. (Gerbert) studied malhemalics, it he did not teach aitronomy 
at Cordova {circ, 980); and our own John Holywcxxl doe- Latinised, after tiM 
(kshion of hia time, as Soiro Bmco. and someliioes known as John of Halifax (from 
the place of bis birth, circ. laoo), aFter much study in Spain, made an ab^dgmenl 
of the Almageit. which was long famous \indei the title of Treatise en Iht Sphms. 
The Caliph Al MflmQn had also ascertained the 5i« of the earth from the measure- 
ment of a degree in the plain of Mesopotamia — an operation implyitig true ideas of 
its form, and in singular contnul wilb tbe doclrinca and doctors of Constantinople 
and Rome. 

See Draper's litltlUcltia! Dtvtlefmtttl <^ Smrttft, viA. u.,^. V" 
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were corrected. New truths were established. At length, 
after years of study and labour, the great work which has ever 
since been known by the name of the Alfonsine Tables was 
completed, and published on the very day of the accession 
of Alfonso to the throne of Castile.^ 

But this was by no means the sum of the king's contribu- 
tions to astronomical science. He discovered the true theory 
of the progression of the stars, explained by all previous 
astronomers upon the most extravagant suppositions, and, as 
Bailly says, on the publication of his treatise, U y eut utie erreur 
de mains dans les hypotheses celestes.'^ 

The Christian world in the thirteenth century was already 
beginning to awake from its long sleep in the darkness of 
ignorance and sacerdotalism. Roger Bacon, indeed, the great 
light of the age, was imprisoned by the Franciscans in Paris, 
jealous of his fame and distrustful of his discoveries ; but he 
was not effectually silenced. Frederick 11./ though excom- 
municated, was not cowed, nor hindered from opening the 
doors of knowledge in Germany, ' by all the efforts of the 
ecclesiastical power ; and although successive Popes prevented 
Alfonso of Spain from taking the place of the great Suabian 
on the throne of Charlemagne, they were unable to interfere 
with his speculations and his discoveries, with his patronage of 
Jewish doctors, or with his dissemination of Moslem science. 
The pen was superseding the lance in the new conquest of the 
world ; and Spain had an honourable place in the van of the 
army of knowledge. 

It was not, indeed, given to Alfonso or to any of his contem- 
poraries to see the learning of Cordova prevail over the rude 
valour of Covadonga, the certainties of science over the traditions 
of Santiago. The seed may have been sown in sunny Andalusia. 
The harvest was to be reaped in yet more favoured lands. But 

^The work is said to have cost 400,000 gold ducats. Baillv, Asfronomie 
modeme^ i., torn, i., pp. 299-30X. See also Reinand's Tr. of Ahulfeaa^ Intr., p. 44. 

The chief assistant of the prince in the preparation of these tables was a Jew 
of the name of Isaac Ibn Said Hassan. See Riccius, de motu oct, Sph, , p. 25. 

The tables are based, of course, upon the same hypothesis as those oi Ptolemy. 
Copernicus did not enlighten the world for another two and a half centuries. 

The epoch of the Alfonsine Tables was fixed at xst June. 1252, the day of the 
king's^accession to his throne. The tables were printed for the first time at Venice 
(1492). Cf. Mondejar, Memorias Historicas del Rey Alfonso X. 

« Bailly, op. cit., i.. 300. See also F. Wtistcnfcld, Die Uhtrsettungen Ara- 
bischen Werke in das Lateinisehe seit dem XI. Jakrhunderty printed in the Abband- 
lungen des K. Ges. der Wiss., zu Gdttingen (Hist PhiL Claiue). xxii., 2. 

'Bryce, Holy Roman Empirt^ pp. aoS^zo. 
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if in modern Spain, Ennengild is more honoured th&n Alfunso, 
and Dominic more respected than Averroes, the Castilian 
may yet proudly remember that one of the first blows that 
was struck against the old forces of ignorance and savagry 
was dealt by a Spanish knight ; and that the bright standard 
of knowledge was first displayed upon the walls of the ancient 
city of superstition by the most Christian hand of a king of 
Castile. 

III. — Language and Literature ofCastUe. 

Alfonso X. was no favourite of fortune. His studies, and 
even his publications, have been almost forgotten by posterity ; 
his learning was in no way appreciated by his contemporaries ; 
and even his great code of laws, the most practical and the most 
enduring work of his life, was not promul^ted for nearly three* 
quarters of a century after his death. His nider subjects mis- 
understood, even as they took advantage of, his refined and 
peaceful nature ; and a nation of soldiers has always held it as a 
reproach to his memory that he did not disregani his father's 
solemn treaty with At Ahmar, and drive the Moots of Granada 
off the sacred soil of Spain. To great commanders, great deeds 
are never impoasible ; yet the conquest of Granada was no easy 
task even in 1492, and the enterrnise was assuredly &r more 
difficult in 1254. Alfonso himself was no generaL No Grtai 
Captain was found among his knights and nobles. The king, 
after all, may have done wisely, as well as honestly, in observing 
his father's treaties, and maintaining the existing peace with the 
friendly Moslem. 

But although Alfonso was no warrior, he had perhaps more 
to do with the making of Spain than was admitted by his con- 
temporaries, or has ever been recognised by their successors. 
For no man bad so la^e a share in the making of the noble 
language of Castile. He developed it by his studies. He 
popularised it by bis laws. He fixed it by his writings. In his 
hands an unknown paloit became the language of poetry and of 
history, of science and of legislation; and the debased Latin 
which had hitherto been the only medium of communication for 
rich and poor, gave place to a new national tongue — the language 
of the king and of the subject, of the priest and of the people, 
of the knight and of the lawyer, of the judges and councillors, 
of the great assemblies of the nation. In none of the states of 
modem Europe has one man done so mw^\v \a iiiik.« ^c\Mat|CfM^ 
VOL, I. Ig 
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of a country — not Bede, nor Alfred, nor Chaucer ; not Luther, 
nor Dante, nor Froissart. To find a rival we must turn to a 
distant Continent, and to a more ancient people, where a greater 
lawgiver than Alfonso, in a greater work than the Partidcu, fixed 
if he did not found the noble language of the Koran, 

To discover the origin, and to trace the gradual development 
of one of the most interesting of modem European languages, 
would be a task at once difficult and delightfuL It must suffice, 
in a brief sketch like the present, to say that the Castilian was 
evolved out of the Latin, as the nation itself grew into national 
life,^ and that from the middle of the twelfth to the middle of 
the thirteenth century it assumed a form not very unlike the 
Spanish of the present day, differentiated from the other 
languages of romance origin by the influence of the ancient 
Iberian or Basque upon the spoken language of the refugees in 
the Asturias, and that of the Arabic upon the more numerous 
sojourners in the southern provinces. The little band of patriots 
of the north drove out, indeed, the foreigner of the south. Yet 
in the world of letters, culture prevailed over the sword.^ The 
Arabs have enriched the modem Spanish with a wealth of words, 
artistic, scientific and literary; while the more ancient Celt- 
iberian, although it may and must have modified the national 
language, has scarcely affected the national vocabulary.^ 

Spain, we must remember, had been conquered but not 
colonised by Taric and Musa. Moslems of various races and 
nations, indeed, accompanied or followed the Arab armies of 
occupation ; but the Christian Spaniards were neither slain nor 
banished ; and they continued, under the liberal sway of the 
Arab rulers, to constitute the great mass of the population of 
Moslem Spain. 

Those who embraced Islam, and they were many, became, 
after two or three generations, undistinguishable from their 
Moslem neighbours, and spoke, no doubt, a debased form of 

> Hovelacque. La Linguistique^ p. 256 ; Renan, OHgines (U la Langue Fran- 
faise, p. 203. 

'On the frontiers of Andalusia a species of pa^is or lingua franca, half- 
Spanish, half* Arabic — the Algarabia — was familiarly spoken and understood by 
both Moor and Christian as Ute as the time of Peter the Cruel 

'Quand le latin eut d^finitivement efface les idiomes indigenes de I'ltalie, de 
I'Espagne et de la Gaule, la lannie litt^raire devint une pour ces trois grands |>ays ; 
mais le parler vulgaire— le parler Latin— y fut respectivement difldreni ... ces 
peuples. conduits par le concours des circonstances k parler tous le latin, le 
parlaient chacun avec une mode d'articulation et d'euphonie qui leur ^tait propre, 
les grandes locality mirent leur empreinte sur la langue, comme la mirent les 
locality plus petites qu'on nomme provinces. Littr6, Diet, de la Langue Fran^aise^ 
Introd., p. 47 (1863). 
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Arabic. But the immense man of Christiana who maintained 
their old religion, and who were luiown, as we have seen, as 
Mosarabt, spoke a low Latin language, difiering from that 
spoken by their cousina in the north only in having a larger 
admixture of Arabic influence. 

But as the supremacy of the Arab decayed in Spain afler 
the death of Alraaoior, the great mass of the Spanish Moslems 
came themselves to speak a patoU, commonly known as the 
Aljamia, which was to a great extent the language of their 
Christian fellow-countrymen, with a still larger admixture of 
Arabic words and forms, and which was written in the Arabic 
character.' A linguistic curiosity at the present day, almost 
exactly analogous to this Spanish Aljamia, is the Yiddish- Detdtch, 
spoken by the Jews in our own Whitechapel and written by 
them in the Hebrew character. 

Thus in Spain there were two linguistic movements between 
the eighth and the thirteenth centuries — the one, as the Arab 
waxed strong, in the direction of a bastard Arabic, spoken by 
Christian as well as Moslem — the other, as the Arab supremacy 
waned, in the direction of a bastard romance or Spanish, spoken 
by Arab as well as Christiao. 

Both of these vulgar tongues were written, when occasion 
required, in the Arabic character ; and the later and more Latin 
development was carried by the Moors and Moriscos into Africa, 
and used by them as their familiar speech for over a century 
after their expulsion from Spain. 

■See Silveslre de Sacy (in NelUa el Extmits, etc., torn. iv.. p. 636) ; and 
Journal o/lht Royal AtiaHe Socittj of Letdm, Nta Seriri, iii., 9i and 379, where 
Lord Slanley of Alderley gives a long poem in the Alfamiado teiil, of 1603, by 
Mohammed Rabadan, a Monaco of Aragon. The poem is coniinued in vols. iv.. 
V. and vi, of [he same Journal. 

Of the worki originally wriuen in this strange fashion, some few hive been 
lately leprinled. such as : — 

(i) Leyendas Mariuas sa c adas dt varios maiitiieriloi tiiiltatii en lai BiHiotteai 
Ntxcional, Real, yiUD.P.de Gayangoi. For F. Guillte Robles ; 3 tom. Madrid, 
1B85-86. fivo, 

(9) ColliiciOn dt ttxioi aljamiadot. Publicada por P. Gil, J. Riberz j M. 
Sanchez; pp. xii.. 1G7. Zaragoia. iSSS. Svo. 

(3) Lfyeitdas dt foii kijo dt Jacob y dt Aitjandro Ma^no, sacados de dos 
manuscrilos moriscos de la Biblioleca Nacional de Madrid. Por F. GuillSn 
Robles ; pp. IxiiriiL , 183. Zamgoia, 188B. Svo. 

(4) EI HadUs dt la Printaa Zoraida. del Emir Abulhasan j del Caballero 
Aceja. Rclaciiin ramancesca del SigloXV. d principios del XVI. en quesedeclari 
el origen de las Pinturas de la Alhambra. S&cala a l<u D. Leopoldo de Eguilai 
Yinguas, pp. 8, 374-7. Granada, 1393, Svo. 

I am indebted for this list 10 the kiodnesi of my friend, Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the 
British Museum. (To these may be added the Poema de Josi or Hisloria dt Ytiiuf, 
telling the story of Joseph in Eigjyi in good Spanish, written Id Arabic lelteri to 
fonneen syllable ib)rmin{glliwt.—H.) 
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l\,—The BaUads. 

If^ as 18 almost certainly the case, the oldest compositions in 
Spanish literature are the ballads or Romancesy many of which 
have been preserved to our day, it is not to be supposed that the 
language in which we now may read them is the same as that 
in which they were originally composed. Handed down from 
minstrel to minstrel, and rarely, no doubt, committed to writing, 
the language and even the phraseology of the early ballads may 
have changed almost from year to year. And thus as the rustic 
LAtin, in which the oldest ballads were first sung in castle and 
at watch-fire, was gradually assuming the form of the national 
language of modem Spain, the popular songs kept conforming 
to the popular speech, as it developed, almost from day to day, 
down to the middle of the thirteenth century.^ 

It is probable that the earliest ballads now existing in 
Castilian are those included in the edition of the Candonero 
General^ by Hernando de Castillo, which was published at 
Valencia in 1511. Thirty-seven ballads are included in this 
ancient collection, of which eighteen are attributable to an 
earlier date than 1450. 

The Silva de Romances^ a collection made by Esteban de 
Najera, and printed at Saragossa in 1 550, contains the whole of 
the Conde de Claros, which is certainly one of the oldest existing 
ballads, and of which a fragment only is given in the Candonero 
General of 1511. 

The influence of the Arab poetry upon that of the Christians « 
in Spain has usually been greatly exaggerated.'^ There is, in- 
deed, as a rule, but little originality in the Arab poems, and 
nothing whatever that in the smallest degree resembles either the 
Spanish ballads of chivalry, the national ballad poetry of Castile, 
or the more artificial compositions of Provence and Languedoc. 

1 On the question of the development of the Spanish ballad and cantar there 
still remains much difference of opinion. It may be seriously doubted whether the 
author's theory of the gradual evolution of Spanish is correct. The earliest form 
of separate speech in which ballads were written or sung in Spain was Galliciaji, 
and from the twelfth century onward also in the Limousi of the troubadours ; and 
yet side by side with such verse we have the almost full-fledged Spanish of the 
poem of the Cid. written certainly not later than the twelfth century ; and in the 
time of Alfonso X. Gallician verse, the songs of the French troubadours and 
Castilian poems were all equally fashionable. — H. 

*The Spirit of Islam, Syed Ameer Ali, p. 560-^x. See also Conde, Dom. dt 
los Arabes en EspaMa, Pix>logue, xviiL. six., and 1., p. 169; Argote de Molina, 
Diuurso, fol. 93 ; Brube-Whjrte, Hisioiri da langu€s rvmanes (Paris, 1841), tom. 
i., p. 15, and tom. ii., p. 43. 
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I, was rather indirect than immediate. The influence 
of Mohammedan Andalusia on the neighbouring Christian pro- 
vinces may possibly, as Syed Amir Ali considers, have led to the 
introduction of chivalry into Europe. But it is at least certain 
that the ballads on Moorish subjects, far from being the oldest, 
are among the most recent ' of the true ballads of Spain. They 
date, as a rule, from the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
are concerned chiefly with the last wars of Granada. 

The early Spanish ballads have been somewhat magnih>- 
quently spoken of as "Iliads without a Homer". But they 
recall no author however legendary. They are of a people 
rather than of a poet ; spontaneous rather than artistic, and in 
themselves essentially national. At one time they were con- 
sidered to be necessarily a Moorish form of poetiy. But the 
most persistent endeavours of modem critics have niled tu find 
a source whence they can have had their origin, other than in 
the peculiar genius of the Spanish people ; and their special 
form of rhyme — the tutonaiU or vowel harmony, as opposed to the 
consonant or full syllable rhyme of other literatures, is like the 
ballads themselves, entirely racy of the aoil. 

Hand in hand with the national ballads, of which so large a 
proportion are warlike and patriotic, as opposed to amatory or 
sentimental, we have the andent chronicles of Spain.^ The 
connection between the early ballad and the early chronicle waa 
indeed most intimate. The knights of the thirteenth century 
were directed by King Alfonso ^ X. to listen at their meau 
to the reading of histories of the great feats of arms done 
by their ancestors, histories which were no doubt both said and 
sung. And such tales and records, in proae and verse, were 
collected by the same king in the preparation of his Cronica 
General of Spain — first of Castilian cUssica. 

The authenticity of the Charter of Aviiet, or its confirmation 
by Alfonso the Emperor, in 1155, which was long considered to 

1 Ticknor, i., 136.141 ; Syed Amir Ali, ^. eit., p. 361. 

The pasloral romance, which afterwards becune la papular ia Spain, wai 
not introduced inio Spani^ lileralure until the middle o[ the sixteenth century. 
Ticknor. according to Dr. Rennert, assigns far loo earlf a date. 

See Tin Spanish Pastoral RomaHtts. by Hugo Rennert. Baltimore, 189a. 

^A writer in tbc siiteetb century actually converted large portions of tbe old 
chronicles into tiallads of Ibe ordinary metre and auonanoe with but little chance 
of their original phraseology, so largely did (be prose of the chronicles imcouciouMr 
frame itself in eight -syllabled vene. Ticknor, L, 103, 104. 

*Panidas, ii., lib. ixi., ley. ao. 
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be the oldest existing document in the Spanish language, has in 
recent times been completely discredited.^ 

The earliest metrical composition that has been handed 
down to us is the anonymous Poem of ike Cid, which can hardly 
have been written later than the end of the twelfth century.* 
The language of this celebrated poem is as yet hardly fully 
developed from the more ancient Latin ; imperfect in form, yet 
full of life and vigour, the worthy medium of a great national 
tale of knightly prowess and romantic valour, noble, bold, 
original, struggling for that world-wide success which awaited 
the Castilian at the end of the fifteenth century. The subject- 
matter has already been spoken of in the chapter on the Cid. 
The metre is rude and irregular ; the lines, as a rule, are of 
fourteen syllables, but are often reduced to twelve, or extended 
to sixteen or even twenty. 

In inspiration somewhat similar to that of the Poem of the 
Cid, in language somewhat more developed, but evidently a 
work of the same period, is the Book of Apollonius, a poem of 
2600 lines, divided into stanzas of four rhyming verses. It is a 
translation or adaptation of the weli-luiown story used by 
Gower in his Confessio Amantit, and by Shakespeare in Pericles,^ 
The Life of Our Lady St, Mary of Egypt, of which the MS. was 
discovered in the present century, bound up with that of the 
Poem of the Cid and the Book of Apollonius, is also in Spanish of 
the thirteenth century, though the language is more akin to 
old French or Proven9al than either of the other works. Written 
in octosyllabic rhyming couplets, in its general character and 
supposed antiquity it is not unlike the Adoration of the Three Holy 
Kings, a religious or legendary composition of 250 lines, which 
has also survived to our day. But the authors of all these early 
poems are now unknown or forgotten. 

The works of the priest Gonzalo of San Milan — known from 
the place of his birth as Berceo — who flourished from 1220 to 
1250, are the first metrical compositions in the Spanish language 
by a known author ; and they consist of some 13,000 lines of 
religious poetry or verse in the quadema via or four rhymed 
stanzas that was adopted in the Apollonius of Tyre. The Ldfe of 
Santa Domingo of Silos, the Miracles of the Virgin, and the Mourn- 
ing of the Madonna at the Cross are also the works of Berceo. 

> By Seflor Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe. Madrid, 1865. 

'Between 1150 and laoa See Ticknor, i., ix, la, and notes* for the various 
theories and conjectures as to the date of their composition. 

' It is the one hundred and fifty-third tale of the G€sfa Jfoman^rum, 
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But save by students and commentators they are all deservedly 
forgotten. In Spanish poetry, as in Spanish literature gener- 
ally, in science, in legislation, and in history, the first name is 
that of Alfonso X, 

The Canligtu or hymns of the virgin are not only true 
poetry, but they are undoubtedly the work of the King of 
Castile. Nor are there many of the ballads whose antiquity 
can certainty be traced to an earlier date than the thirteenth 
century, that are superior to King Alfonso's verses, although 
from their essentially national character they may be more 
interesting to modem readers. Yet the Canligtu may hardly 
be reckoned among the early masterpieces of Castilian litera- 
ture ; and they contributed in no way to fix or to develop the 
Castilian language. For they are written, strange to say, not 
in Castilian, nor in Latin, but in Gallician, an idiom or dialect 
which bears more resemblance to the modem Portuguese than 
to the noble language of Spain.* 

But ti)e greatest literary triumphs of the learned king 
were not in verse but in prose. No reader of Don Quixote 
in the original Spanish can fail to have been struck by the 
great number of quotations from the Bible that are put by 
Cervantes into the mouth of Sancho as well as of the knight 
of La Mancha. Many of them had apparently become so 
common in men's speech in their native Castilian, that they 
are actually classed as refranea, or proverbs ; and it is obvious 
that translations of the Bible into the vernacular must have 
been widely spread in Christian Spain, until on the arrival 

'Ihey were composed belween 1363 and 1184 under [he title of Canligas dt 
SaataMaria: 01, Loorei y milagei dtNtuslraStnora ; and consist of a collecliOD 
of 401 pocnis, in the Gallician diaJect, in various metres, upon miracles, sanctuaries, 
images, and other subjects connected with the life of the Blessed Virgin. (Gallician, 
as has already been poinied oul, was the earliest, and still remained the most 
cultivated language for verse in the time of AlfonKi the Learned. But it is 
especially to tv noted in these Cantigas hou strong had already been the influence 
of the I'rench troubadours on the native Gallician verse. Alfonso the Learned 
Ihus taunts his father's old bard, Pedro da Pome, for being so old-fashioned as to 
adhere to the antiquated Spanish-Gallieian forms of verse :— 
*' t'os non Irwadgs tomo Provencal". 
Mr. Fiizmaurice Kelly's admirable History of Spanish Literature should be con- 

This interesting work has lately been published, in a deservedly magnificenl 
edition, at the instance o( (he Royal Academy oC Madrid, by the Marquis de 
Valmar, For further particulars seepBit, chap. ili. 

The king is said 10 have founded and endowed a military and religious order 
in honour of Our Lady, and to have further provided that Ibese Coft/i/oi should be 
sung iH ptrpetaam over bis tomb in the Church of Santa Maria de Murcia. Mon- 
dtj3J, .i.tmarias Hisltruai, 438; Ticknor, I 40; and Doiy, /tuAerthti, ii., J4. 
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of Ferdinand of Aragon and the Inquisition,^ se kizo necesaria 
la prokibicion. The earliest translation of the Bible into the 
vulgar tongue of Castile, of which we have any note or record, 
is one that was made under the superintendence of Alfonso X., 
although the work itself has apparently perished.^ 

In addition to this uncertain translation of the Bible into 
the vulgar tongue, the History of the Great Conquests beyond 
the Sea was compiled rather under his direction than by his 
own royal hand ; ^ and the work has been preserved to the 
present day. The Gran Conquista de UUramar can never, like 
the Bible in the vulgar tongue, have excited the persecuting 
and destroying zeal of the Holy Office. It is an historical, 
geographical and romantic history of the wars of the Crusaders 
in Palestine, beginning with the life and death of Mohammed, 
and continued down to the year 1270, and the great and special 
interest that attaches to the work at the present day is that 
it is the first work of any importance composed in the language 
of Castile. For the language of the grants and charters, 
technical as a rule, or legal in form, beginning, if it may be, 
with the doubtful grant to Aviles in 1155, is rather deformed 

^ Menendety Pelayo, Heterodoxos EspaMoles, vol. ii., p. 700. 

s This translation of the Bible is so casually referred to by the authorities that 
I had— after much search — well-nigh abandoned all hope of knowing anything 
more about it. than the somewhat doubtful fact that it had been made, when I 
became possessed of a copy of Mudoz, Diccumario-kistorico de los antiguos Reinos 
y Frovincias de Espafia (Madrid, 1858), and at p. 27 of part. ii. of that admirable 
work, I found a reference to an MS. existing in the monastery of the £scurial,^f 
" the Castilian translation [of the Bible] made by order of Alfonso the Learned, 
following the Hebrew text,' with a quotation from the first Psalm. 

There is no hint as to whether the New Testament as well as the Old is 
included ; probably not, as the translation is expressly said to be hecha siguiendo 
el texto hebreo. I give the first two verses of the quotation as a specimen of the 
style : — 

" Bien auenturado es el uaron que non andudo enel conseio delos malos syn 
ley nin estudo enla carrera de los pecadores nin enla sylla de nuzimiento se assento, 
mas fue la voluntad del enla ley del sennor et enla ley del mesura dia et noche." 

I can find no further reference to this early and most interesting translation 
even in Mui^oz. But he says (p. ^), that translations of the Holy Scriptures into 
Castilian were multiplied in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
hahiendo ocasionado graves inconvenientes el almso que ya se hacia de los traducciones 
de la Biblia al lenguage vulgar se kino necesaria la prokibicion. 

These early translations were apparently taken not from the Vulgate but from 
the version of St. Jerome. 

As to translations of the Bible into the Qatalan or Limousin language of 
Aragon, sec Menendez Pelayo, Heterodoxos EspaMoles, torn, i., p. 435. 

' It is more probable that the Gran Conquista de Ultramar was compiled in 
the time of Alfonso's son, Sancho IV. The work is unquestionably very fine but 
it is not original, bein^ largely a translation of William ot Tyre's history, written a 
century previously, with many additions and adornments. — ^H. 
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Latin or unformed Spanish, and may in no wise be compared 
with the finished CasUlian of Alfonso X.i 

The General Chronicle of Spain, a work which, if perhaps 
less ambitious, is scarcely less interesting than the Siete Partidas, 
occupied the attention of Alfonso X. during the greater part of 
his reign. It is divided into four books, the ^nt extending 
from the creation of the world to the death of Alaric, the 
lecomd comprising the Visigothic occupation, the Ihini bringing 
down the history to the reign of Ferdinand the Great, and the 
Jburlh closes in 1253 with the accession of Alfonso himself 
The fiwt and second books are merely compilations from the 
ecclesiastical writers, and are dull and uninteresting. But the 
third book is founded, to a very large extent, on the ancient 
national ballads ; and the stories are told with great vigour and 
spirit, of Bernardo del Carpio, of Pelayo, of Feman Gonzalez 
and the seven children of Lara, of Santiago fighting at Clavijo, 
and of Charlemagne flying from Ronceavallei. The fourth book 
is largely taken up with the legendary Chronicle of the Cid, 
after which, in soberer and more serious style, the annals of 
Spain are brought down to the days of authentic history. 

The independent Chronicle of the Cid is in itself one of the 
most remarkable and interesting records of the ancient litera- 
ture of Castile. It differs but slightly in style and general 
treatment from that contained in the fourth book of Alfonso's 
history ; and it is probable that it is taken direct from the 
king's General Chronicle of Spmn? 



v.— TV Siete Partidas. 

But it is not as a chronicler, nor yet as a linguist, not 
as a poet, nor even as an astronomer, that Alfonso is best 
remembered in nineteenth -century Spain. It is as a law- 
giver^ that he takes rank with the emperor on the Bosphonis 

■Alfonso X. ... a crt4 la prose Castillane; tion pas cede pale prose 
d'aujourdhui . , . mais la vrai prose caslillane, celle du bon vieui lemps, cclle 
prose qui expnmesi fiddlemenl lecaraci^eRapa^ol, cetie prose vigoureiue, lor^, 
riche. gr^ve, noble, ct aaive lout a la iois ; el cxla dans ce lempa ou (ouA les aulres 
peuples de I'Europe, sans en excepler les Ilaliens, flaieot bien loin eocore d'avoir 
produil un ouvmge en proie qui se recomniend&l par le style. Doxy, Xtiiirckes, 
li.. 34, See also Ticknot, of. cil., i.. 40-43. 

'Ticknor, vol. i., chap, viii. 

3 Alfonso not oaly made good laws; he endeavoured 10 improve tbe adminis- 
Iralion of justice. He named iwenly four Alcaldes — nioe for Castile, eight for 
Leon, and Seven for Eslrenuulura. From ihc decisions of the judges an appeal 
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and the emperor on the Seine ; and his great code still finds 
a place in the library of every Spanish lawyer, from Barcelona 
to Valparaiso. 

The first translation of the Fuero Juzgo, or Visigothic code, 
from the Latin into Castilian, was planned, if not actually 
undertaken, in the reign of St Ferdinand. But whether as 
prince or as king, it was his more studious son who took the 
principal share in the execution of the work. Not content, 
however, with translating old laws into a new language, Alfonso 
aspired to be a legislator as well as a linguist, and his Espejo^ 
or Mirror of Rights, comprising five books of laws written by 
him some time before 1255 — was followed in that year by his 
Fuero Real, a shorter code, divided into four books; and at 
length, after ten years of unremitting labour, his greatest work 
was given to Spain, in 1265. 

Las Siete Partidas (the Seven Sets, or Divisions) is the 
modest title of a comprehensive digest of the code of Justinian 
and of that of the Visigoths, of the national and local FueroSt of 
the canon law, and of the decrees of the great councils of 
Spain. The code of Alfonso would at any time have been a 
noble monument of wisdom and prudence, of patient study, of 
intelligent research, and of an enlightened understanding. At 
the time of its compilation it was not only superior to anything 
of the kind that had ever been attempted since the times of 
Justinian ; it stood alone and unrivalled in the medieval world ; 
and for over six hundred years it remained not only the great 
text-book of Spanish jurisprudence, but the greatest exclusively 
national code of laws in Europe.^ 

Yet the Siete Partidas did not at once become the law of 

lay to the royal Alcaldes at the capital ; and from them to the king himself, who 
sat three days a week for this purpose. He also appointed corregidores, not 
correctors, but co-rulers, who superintended, and in some cases superseded, the 
provincial judges, as will more fully be shown in a subsequent chapter on the 
constitutional and judicial development of Castile. * 

1 The code Napoleon, which is nearly 650 years later, is necessarily somewhat 
more modern and more complete, and is itself the parent of most of the later codes 
of the nations of Europe and America. Justinian s great work was not national ; 
it was Imperial, and will ever be a text-book for the world. In Elngland we have 
not yet attained to any code whatever. 

As to the adoption, to some extent, of the code of the SUte Partidas in the 
United States of America, see Ticknor, i.. 46. 

•• If all other codes were banished,' savs Mr. Dunham, "Spain would still 
have a respectable body of jurisprudence in the Siete Partidas " ; and an eminent 
Spanish advocate is said to have told the historian in 18^2 that during an extensive 
practice of twenty-nine years scarcely a case occurred which could not be virtually 
or expressly decided by the code of Alfonso X. Dunham, iv., lai. 
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the land ; and it was not until 1S48, the year of the abrogation 
of the PrivUege of Unitm in Aragon, that it waa promulgated, 
in a somewhat uncertain manner, as a text-book of the great 
common law of Castile.' 

The first book or partida of the code treats of natural law, 
the law of nations, and law ecclesiastical, mainly taken &om 
the Roman codes and decretals. The second lays down the 
power and duties of the king. The third prescribes judicial 
procedure. The fourth treats of personal and social rights. 
The fifth is the law of contract ; the sixth of wills, inheritance, 
and succession. The seventh contains the penal code, and the 
code of criminal procedure. The modern reader who would 
intelligently and miittiilly study this celebrated code, whether 
as an historian or as a jurist, will not &il to take advantage of 
the well-known historical and critical commentary, modestly 
styled an Etuayo, or essay, of Don Francisco Martinez Marina, 
which was first published at Madrid ' at the beginning of the 
present century, and which is itself a work of great value and 
interest to the student of comparative legislation. 

'IThii was accomplished by Ihe ever-celebrated Ordaiamitntt dt Alcala. pro- 
mulgBted by Alfonso XL, in which ii wu provided Ihnt ail cues Ibat could nol be 
decided by the application of the local Futm, should be decided according to (he 
taws of the Parxidas. The spirit of the Futroi was, no doubt, mon: Uberal ibaD 
thai of Ihe Parlidai; and il might have been unjust to impose [he new code upon 
Castile im mediately, or without some preliiniiuiry mitigation. It was thus gnda- 
illy introduced. 

well as Don 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE UNIVERSITIES.! 

I. — Education at Cordova. 

The first college that was established in the Peninsula was, no 
doubt, that of Sertorius at Huesca. But the institution was 
in advance of the times. It perished on the death of its 
noble founder and patron ; and for half a dozen centuries 
nothing like public instruction was found or imagined in 
Spain. 

With the development of Christianity the clergy arrogated 
to themselves the exclusive power of teaching.^ Clerical semi- 
naries were established at least as early as 527 by the Visigothic 
bishops in the second Council of Toledo ; ^ and Isidore is said, 
on somewhat doubtful authority, to have founded a school at 
Seville. But after the coming of the Arabs, and more especially 
in the ninth and tenth centuries of our era, schools and 
colleges were established in most of the Spanish cities ; and at 

1 The materials for a sketch, however brief, of the universities of Spain, can 
hardly be found outside the Peninsula. Don Vicente de la Fuente's Historia iu las 
Univtrsidades is the best general authority ; and a good deal of miscellaneous 
information is to be found in the EspaHa Sagrada and the Documentos ineditos. 
With regard to special institutions, Maestro Pedro Chacon's Historia de la C/ni- 
versidad de Salamanca (Salmantica, 13 Januar. Ann. Salut, 1709), is undoubtedly 
the most interesting. The copy which I consulted in the National Library at 
Madrid, where this chapter was actually written, was in MS., and it was not until 
I returned to Bloomsbury that I learned that Chacon's work was printed in the 
Semanario Erudito, torn, xviii., Madrid, 1788, with a continuation of the original 
work in 1726 by D. Antonio Valladares. The BoleHn de la Real Acad, de Htst. , 
tom. XV., p. 179^/ se^., contains some interesting information. But the Spanish 
universities do not seem, as a rule, to have engaged the attention of English 
writers. Of Ticknor's carelessness I have spoken in the text. In Laurie's Early 
Rise and Constitution of Universities^ A.D. 900-1350, there is not a w<»rd about 
Spain ! But see P. H. Denifle, Die Entstehung der C/niversitdten Hs 1400 (1886), 
especially pp. 470, 515. 

s One of the most offensive heresies of the Priscillianists was the claim to call 
themselves doctors. V. de la Fuente, L, 23. 

*Conc. Caes. Aug, (380), 7. 
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Cordova especially an admirable sjstem of pu'blic instruction 
anticipated much that was excellent in the Christian universitiea 
of modem Europe ; for in these early establiahtnents general 
culture and special knowledge were alike aimed at, while 
liberality dominated the whole.' 

Of the scientific attainments of the great doctora of Cordova, 
a few words have already been said in relation to the philosophy 
of Averroes. But the Spanish Arabs were not merely philo- 
sophers or even physicians. The numeral figures that are in 
daily use throughout modem Christendom are of their invention 
or introduction, and are still called by their name.* Algebra, 
unknown even to the great Greek mathematicians, was similarly 
introduced by the Arabs, and the English word represents the 
original al jeber, or "the reduction of numbers". The Arabs 
more punctiliously called, and still call, the science aljeber o at 
matabetla, as that of "reduction and comparison". 

Having thus rendered possible the arithmetical operations, 
which under the Roman system of numeration could not even 
have been attempted, they proceeded to develop the theory of 
quadratic equations and the binomial theorem. They invented 
spherical trigonometry. They were the first to apply algebra to 
geometry, to introduce the tangent, and to substitute the sine 
for the arc in trigonometrical calculations,' At a time when 
Europe firmly believed in the flatness of the earth, and was 
making ready to bum any foolhardy person who thought other- 
wise, the Moslems at Cordova were teaching geography by 
globes. 

In the practical department of medicine, no less than in the 
speculative fields of philosophy, the Spanish Arabs offered to 
their students, without distinction of creed or nationality, the 

' See L.ittr^, Etudet sur la Barbara, pp. 440-3. 

t It was Ihrough the Hindus ihat the Arabs learned arithmetic, espedally Ihal 
valuable invention termed by us the Arabic numerals, but honourably ascribed by 
the Arabs to its proper source, under the desig^iation of "Indian numerals". Our 
word cipher recalls the Arabic word Isaphara or ciphta, that which is blank or 
void. Murphy and Shakespear, lilalaiitttan Emfin in Spain, pp. 351-3; and 
Draper. Inl'lUciuat Drvtlopment of Europe, vol ii., p. 40. Aigebra was also 
known to the Hindus. 

* En science and en phitosophie, les Arabes pendant deux siteles Turenl bien 
DOS maitres. mais— le fond de cette science Arabe est Grec ; . . . C'^tait des 
Espa«nols ccrivant en Arabe. Renan, Milangts. 13. 

La Giralda ai Seville, the lirsi astronomical observatory in Europe, was built 
by the Spanish Arabs, under the luperintendence of Jabir ibn AHab (Geber) in 
1190. Murphy and Shakespear, op. cit., 156. See Draper, Mfii, Dai. of Eutvpt, 
ii-, 40-43 ; Syed Amir Ali, Lift and Ttaihinp ef Makammtd, 361, 41a, 435, 546, 
Sffi. 577, 578- 
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highest education that was known or dreamed of in Europe.^ 
Avenzoar or Ibn Zoar, a chemist and a botanist, published an 
elaborate Pharmacopoeia for the use of his students at Cordova. 
Arabic became the language of science, and Andalusia the home 
of study. Surgery, too, which was lightly esteemed by Christian 
nations until comparatively modem times, had its professors and 
its practitioners in Moslem Spain. Albucasis or Abu al Katim^ 
of Cordova, was not only a bold and a skilful operator, but his 
treatise on surgical instruments may be read with interest at 
the present day.^ 

Nor were the students either of medicine or of arts confined 
to the sterner sex ; and we may possibly plume ourselves less 
upon the liberality and extent of our progress in modem 
England, when we read of the fair scholars and doctors who 
graduated in the schools of Cordova, and brought their skill 
and their science to the bedsides of their Moslem sisters in the 
day of sickness. 

In the schools of Moslem Spain, not only at the capital, but 
at Seville, at Saragossa, at Toledo, at Granada, arithmetic, 
algebra, trigonometry, astronomy, the entire circle of the 
sciences occupied the attention of the students. The pro- 
fessors gave lectures also on philosophy, on natural history, on 
literature, on rhetoric and composition.^ The language which, 
it was their boast, was the most perfect ever spoken by man, 
was studied with peculiar care. But others were by no means 
excluded from the course. Grammars and lexicons, not only 
of the Arabic, but of Greek, of Latin, of Hebrew, were prepared 
and re-edited. The works of the great master of science, Usan 
ud-din of Granada, constitute one of the earliest encyclopaedias 
in the world of letters. The commentaries of Ibn Roshd 
(Averroes) of Cordova opened the treasure-house of Greek 
learning to the students of medieval Europe.^ 

^ The mediaeval physicians, not only in Spain but even in France, were actually 
known by the name of the Emir or Aftr, See the old French proverb : // nefaut 
pas choisir son Mir pour um hiritier, 

* Murphy and Shakespear, p. 249 ; Draper, ii., 39. 40 ; S. Lane Poole, Moors 
in Spain, p. 144. 

' The more cultivated Christian Spaniards in the Moslem provinces from the 
eighth to perhaps the eleventh century, spoke Arabic more largely than their own 
Latin. Romey, vi., 31a 

* The learning and culture of the Spanish Arabs is simply denied by many 
modem Spaniards, as. for instance, by Father Camara, the author of the orthodox 
ContestacioH or refutation of Draper's Intellectual Develofment (Valladolid. 1885). 
See especially chap. iv. ; " De la cieneia en el Mediodia ae Europa,** p. 183. Tne 
mere denial, uncritical, rhetorical, and unsupported by any authorities, is in itsdf. 
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To do more than allude to the numerous and admirable 
schools that existed in Moslem Spain, almost from the time of 
the conquest, would be at once outside the scope and beyond 
the limits of this work. Yet they were the resort of students, 
from the tenth to the twelfth centuries, from every part of 
Europe. The celebrated Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester II., most 
liberal of mediaeval Popes (99.'i-100S), is said to have been a 
student at Cordova towards the end of the tenth century.' 
Peter the Venerable, the friend and protector of Abelard, who 
spent much of his time in Cordova, and not only spoke Arabic 
fluently, but actually had the Koran translated into Latin, 
mentions that, on his first arrival in Spain, he found several 
learned men, even from England, studying astronomy and other 
less recondite branches of science.^ It was from Toledo that 
Michael Scot brought his translation of Aristotle and Averroes 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century (1194-1350) to the 
strangely enlightened court of the Emperor FVederick II. 

Hermann the German, or AUmannat, continued Michael 
Scot's work at Toledo,' and carried his versions of other works 
into Naples and Sicily, where Manfred hod inherited his father's 
tastes, if not his father's power. 

" When the narrow principles of Islam are considered," says 
a Spanish writer, " the liberality of the Arabs towards the pro- 
fessors of literature justly demands our admiration ". The Eastern 
Caliphs employed foreigners in the superintendence of their 
schools, and in Spain we find that Christians and even Jews were 

of course, worthless ; bul it a highly interesling u sbowini; the temper of Spaniih 
Churchmen us regards history and science at the present day. and morepoj-ticularljr 
as regards the ntiemeis of their bigotry towards Islam, with which Christian 
Spain has no! been brought into serious conflict tor 400 years. 

A modem Spanish apologist of the great Cardinal Ximenei. Simonet, Ximaia 
di Cisatroi (Granada, 1885). p. 6, spealu of " Lo Atraiade y groim dt lu 
civilUacion of the Spanish Arats, " fiu . . , ruinca fiaii dt laiariarie/" This 
from Granada ! 

■Tltis. indeed, is denied, as far as I know, for the first time, by Don Vicente 
de Lafuente, who asserts that Gerbert studied, not al Cordova, but at Vich in the 
County of Barcelona, and that he attained his high mathematical excellence under 
a Christian bishop — name unknown— at a time long anterior to the study of exact 
sciences at Cordova, //iit. di las Univtrsidadts. torn, i., 45-40. There is aa 
interestingsketchof the Life of Gerbert in l\ic£iigliiA /fiilarical Kevirw, Odobtl, 
1B93, p. 63J. by Mr. R. Allen. 

' Draper. tnUlUclual Development of Europe, vol. ii., p. 13 : Murphy and 
Shakcspear, op. cil.. part II, sect, ii., especially p. 317. Peter the Venerable was 
not (he translator but (he patron. The Englishman who did the work was Kobertus 
Retenensis. See the edition of this celebrated translation, Basle, 1543. 

'Sie/e Fariidai, p. vii., tit. xxvl, lev. i. ; Renan, .^iwrnift, pp. 005-316 ; \jea.. 
Hist, ofllu InquiiilioH. vol. iii.. ifil. 
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appointed to direct the studies in the Academies of Cordova. 
Real learning was, in the estimation of these Moslems, of 
greater value than the religious opinions of the learners.^ 

Yet all this liberality and all this erudition did not save the 
Spanish Arabs. The patronage of the Abdur Rahmans and 
the Hakams, the studies of Abenzoar and Averroes, the library at 
Az Zahra, the scholars who flocked to Cordova from every part 
of Europe and the East,^ the learning of the professors, the 
intelligence of the students, the skill of the operators, the 
refinement of the men and women who graduated in the great 
schools of Moslem Spain, all this availed nothing against the 
Almoravides, and the Almohades, and the greater forces of 
disintegration and decay. For the schoolmaster can never 
supply the place of the statesman. The highest education 
may not atone for a long course of political ineptitude. The 
pen, alas, is powerless, as the world is constituted, without the 
ruder protection of the sword. The institutions that had 
flourished under the Moslem, died when the Moslem departed ; 
and after four centuries of light and leading, Andalusia fell 
back, under the Christian rule, into a condition of ignorance 
and barbarism, nearly, if not quite, equal to that of the north- 
western provinces of the Peninsula. 



II. — The Maestrescuelas, 

For more than a hundred years after the death of Abdur 
Rahman an Nasir, scarcely anything that can be called a 
school existed in Christian Spain.^ From the eleventh century, 

1 Rodriguez de Castro, a^d Murphy and Shakespear, ffist. , p. 217. 

'See Renan, Averrois et rAverroisme, p. 4; Syed Amir AH, Sfiirii of Islam^ 
PP- 557-8' 

' As to the ignorance of the Christian Spaniards, even in the case of the clergy, 
see Lafuente, iv., 34a ; Syed Amir Ali, Spirit of Islam, pp. 548 and 584. 

Masdeu, xiii., 905, 206, in accounting for the fact that we have no record of 
any intellectual activity in Christian Spain during the palmy days of the Moslems 
at Cordova, maintains thiit there certainly twzi an abundance of learning and 
scholarship among the Christians, but that no vestige remains of their work. Del 
dfscuido que habran tenidos los obispos y ahades de conservar sus obrtu—por haberlas 
considerado como obras profancLS / This is at once very naif and very instructive. 
As an instance of the condition of learning and the prodigious raritv of books at 
the Christian courts lone after the time when the catalogue of Hakam's library 
was hardly contained \xi forty-four large volumes, we read that in 1044 the purchase 
of two books on grammar in civilised Catalonia was an event necessitating the 
intervention of notaries and bishops, and that the price of the strange fancy articles 
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indeed, it would seem that the ecclesiastics attached to the 
various cathedral churches were in the habit of giving instruc- 
tion of some sort to candidates for Holy Orders ; and it was 
decreed by the Council of Coyanza/ in 1050, that the clergy of 
Leon should teach the children the Creed and the Paler Hotter, 
while every ordAined priest was supposed to know the Psalter, 
Epistles and Gospels in the Latin of the period. Nor does 
monastic instruction appear to have proceeded any further than 
these ecclesiastical rudiments. 

A royal donation in 1086 to the clergy of Coimbra is said 
to have been the origin of the celebrated university at that 
place. But it is certain that in the eleventh century Coimbra 
was the home of studies exclusively ecclesiastical, and that 
the schools were the resort only of theological students. 
Fifty years earlier, in Castile, some kind of superior scholastic 
instruction seems to have been provided by Bishop Poncio in 
the diocese of Palencia,^ under the patronage of Sancho the 
Great ; and at the end of the next century we find no less 
a personage than Dominic de Guzman enrolled among the 
students. But the MaestreKoela, as it was called, was not 
formally incorporated as a university, if, indeed, it ever acquired 
that exalted status, until the year 1213; and from that time, 
overshadowed by the rising glory of Valladolid and Salamanca, 
its prosperity seemed to have steadily declined, and within a 
very few years the institution had practically ceased to exist 

was a site in 1 he city of Barcelona. Pergamiao, Na 75. del Arikivo geiural dt ta 
larona dt Ara^an, apud Lafuente, iv., 340. 

The rarily and high price of books, even as laie as the time of Henry III., 
is incidentally referred to in a curious work on the coina|;e of [bat reiitn, Saez. 
Demi>nslra<ion d< Monedat. etc. (ed. 1796), p. 368 and sec ii. A curious and 
inleresling catalogue of the books in certain libraries of the same period will be 
found in the same work, pp. 368-379. In Scftor Menendei Pelayo s Cieneia 
EspaHola. vol. iii.. pp. 135-4^, will be found a very interesting list of Spanish 
books on scientific, artistic, philosophic and other subjects, from the earliest limes 
to thi^ present day. The author admits the incompleteness of the catalogue, which 
he calls Invfntario Biiliografica, which, unfortunately, having no index, and being 
generally ill-arranged, is almost useless for reference. 

' Now Valencia de Don Joan. 

>Asto the foundatbn and extinction of Palencia, ita chequered 
history, and the extent to which the fountlation can be said to have been transfei 
to Salamanca, see Doeumtatoi Inidilos, vol. 11., pp. 1-379. V«'. as the tieatis 

8uestion,by Seftor Floranes, is written avowedly (p. 57) lo prove a higher antiq' 
» the Castilian universities than that usually admitted in Spain (engrave dt 
menio al crediln lilerarw de la nacion, ydeiu honer). the statements and surm 
of the author must be taken with a great deal of caution. He asserts, indeed, i 
there was an titudU, or high school, at Palencia from the year 607 to the j 
laia, when it was constituted a Univosity. 
VOL. 1. 19 
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(1246). The name indeed lingered for some time long^; and 
a Bull of Urban IV., of 14th May, 1263^ g&ve certain privi- 
leges to the masters and students of Palenda. But Palencia in 
1263 had no students; its masters, if they existed, had no 
income ; the university itself was no more. 

At Salamanca, the greatest name in the history of the 
Spanish foundations^ uncertain studies in connection with the 
cathedral were carried on from the middle of the eleventh 
century (1179 is the date usually assigned), and a Maeslrescuela^ 
or Estudio was established in 1215. But the first charter or 
privilege of incorporation is dated in the Era 1280 — i,e,, a.d. 
1242 ; and certain Privilegios granted by Alfonso X. in 1252 
laid the foundation of the future greatness of the university. 

From the earliest times Salamanca seems to have found 
favour with Church and State. The first Bull relating to the 
foundation is one of Alexander IV. in 1245. In 1254 the 
privilegios of Alfonso were confirmed by the same Pope in a 
more formal Bull of Incorporation ; and in the course of 1 255 
no less than four Bulls relating to the studies and students 
at Salamanca were sealed in the Papal Chancery. St. Ferdi- 
nand, shortly before his death, had exempted the students of 
Salamanca from the payment of certain taxes ; and Alfonso X. 
not only endowed the university in a more direct and positive 
manner, but he personally revised the curriculum of studies, 
and took the warmest interest in the progress of the students.' 

The University of Alcala was founded by a formal charter 
or ordinance of Sancho the Brave in 1293. Valladolid ^ was first 
endowed, if not first established,^ by Ferdinand IV. in 1.S04, 

^The Council of Leon, in 1245, maizes honourable mention of Salamanca, 
which was already one of the four great universities of the world — Oxford, Sala- 
manca, Bologna, Paris. CUmeniinas, lib. v., cap. i., tit. i. (131 1). Vide r>on V. 
de Lafuente, Hist, de las Universidades, pp. 290-906. As to the foundation of 
Salamanca, and the reason for the choice of tnat city for the university, see Partida^ 
ii., ley. ii., tit. 31. 

'For the Bull of Boniface VIII. (1298) as to the Decretas, see V. de Lafiiente, 
Hist. Univers. , 299, 30a 

' The Christian city of Valladolid was onljr founded in 10^8 ; the university, 
according to Floranes. must have been founded in T095. ^^ evidence is offered m 
the Docunutntos Iruditos, xx. ,1x5, but es muy racionalel frtsumirlo I The students, 
bachelors and doctors of Valladolid were freed de todo ptcho y tributo, b^ an 
ordinance of Henry II. in 1367, and the exemption was ratified by later kmgs. 
The establishment was reformed in 1771. in i8<y. in 1824 and in 1845. Anuario 
de la Instrucion Publica en EspaMa, sub tit. Valladolid. 

* It is said to have been established in 1260 with chairs of Hebrew, Greek 
and mathematics. The college, and subsequently established University of Alcala. 
will be spoken of with greater fulness in dealing with the life of Ximenez. in vol. ii. 
of this work. 
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and the institution was gratified with Papal sanction by a Bull 
of Clement VI. in 1346, These high schools, or MaestreicueUu — 
for the word university was not as yet applied to them — are 
mentioned repeatedly in the laws of the Siele Partidiu,^ which 
contain the first legal or public provisions for the foundation or 
government of the new institutions.* 

The earliest and most celebrated of the Universities of 
Aragon was that established in the territory to the north of 
the Pyrenees, which still survives at Montpellier. Founded, 
it would seem, in the first instance, as a school of medicine, 
and recognised by Papal authority in 1330 as an institution 
already respectable, it was not formally constituted a univer- 
sity until 1389, in the reign of Alfonso III., by Bull of Nicholas 
IV. From this time it continued to enjoy the special protec- 
tion of the bishop, as distinct from that of the crown,* until 
Montpellier ceased to be ruled by an Aragonese monarch in 
1392. 

The origin of the University of Lerida, in Catalonia, was 
somewhat different from that of Montpellier or any of the 
seminaries of Castile, For without any previous ecclesiastical 
Esludio or cathedral school of any kind, King James II. of 
Aragon obtained from Boniface VIII., in 1300, a Bull estab- 
lishing an Esltidii) General at Lerida, which was invested by 
the king with very laige privileges and powers, under the 
government of its Bedel, R^dor, and Cancellaritu. But the 
monopoly of teaching in the entire kingdom of Aragon to 
the south of the Pyrenees, which had been conceded to Lerida, 
was soon invaded by the establishment, in 1354>, of a rival 
school at Huesca, which, after a temporary extinction in 1450, 

I The whole of titulo x»i. ol Partiia ii. of tbe great code is devoted 1o edu. 
cation, it is headed : " Dt los aludios en gut st aprenden tos saitni, el dt hi 
matsire! y dt lai stolitrei." find consists of eleven laws preceded by an introduction 
—surely the earliesl Uw of public initniclion in Europe, The eslMdie gtneral (or 
universily course) included grammar, logic and rhetoric, arithmetic, geomelry 
and astrology. But private tuition in special subjects was also contemplated) to 
be authorised by the bishop or municipal council (fonajo dt algiin legar). The 
' "■ ' -■ ■ ■ — f Of 35 Yie was called in some cathwiral schools, the 



r, of these early high schools, are laid down by Alfonso X., Parlida, i., 
7, The following laws scattered Ihrougho" """" "-■' ■- 
o puhUc instruction : P. i., til. vi. , 7 ; R vi 



., ley, 7, The following laws scattered Ibrouehoul Ibe Parlidaj have also 



ID. Vicente de Lafuente, c. x., Partida, iL, tiL xxxi., and i.. ley. vii., lit. vi. 

' King James the Conqueror appointed, or sought to appoint, a Regius 
professor of civil law in 1366. for which act of patronage be was rewarded bf 
tjcommunitalum. Swifi, /amis lit Pint, p. 359. 
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was restored by Peter IV., and fully constituted as a university 
in 1461.^ 

When Ticknor* states that "in the year l.SOO, although 
there were five universities established in Italy, Spain pos- 
sessed not one, except Salamanca, which was in a very unsettled 
state/' he might fairly have added that in that year, the 
foundations at least of no less than four other universities had 
already been laid — that is to say, at Alcala (1293), at Palma 
(1280), at Seville (1256), and at Valencia (1245) ; and that the 
Universities of Montpellier and of Lerida* were fully estab- 
lished, making, together with Salamanca, not one but seven in 
all Spain. 

But at the very time when so much activity was being 
manifested in these new institutions, Salamanca itself had 
fallen on evil days. Clement V., the French Pope at Avignon, 
jealous of the fame of the great Spanish foundation, and 
desirous only to favour the University of Paris, gave orders, 
in 1305, that the Tercias, which had been granted by the 
Castilian kings to the Castilian University, should be diverted 
from that purpose, and devoted to the building of churches ; 
and Salamanca was menaced with ruin.^ In consequence, how- 
ever, of the earnest remonstrances of the masters and students, 
a new Pontifical grant of one-ninth of the ecclesiastical tenths 
of Salamanca was made by Clement in 1312, and this slender 
Papal benefaction took the place of the more substantial royal 
bounty. It was the Spanish anti-Pope, Benedict XIII., that 
restored Salamanca to life and vigour. He reformed the studies,^ 
increased the income, and encouraged the development of the 
university to which he owed his own early instruction. 

Pedro de Luna, a member of the same celebrated family of 
which the magnificent Alvaro in the next century was no less 
distinguished a member was bom near Calatayud in 1324. 
After studying first at Salamanca and afterwards at Montpellier, 

1 And by Bull of Paul II., 1464. It was suppressed in 1845. 

^Hist, ofSp, Lit. J vol. !., chap, xviii. 

'The University of Lerida, like that of Gerona, Barcelona, and all the other 
universities of Aragon, was extinguished and merged in the new foundation of 
Cervera by Philip V. in 17x4. The ugly buildings, which were abandoned in 
1837. when the professors and students migrated or remigrated to Barcelona, are 
now fast falling into decay, and Cervera is chiefly interesting as being the place 
where the contract of marriage between Ferdinand and Isabella was signed in 
March, 1469. 

* The Tercias were two*ninths of the ecclesiastical tithe which were granted to 
the king.— H. 
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he was made « Cardinal b; Gregory IX. in 1S75 ; and, acting 
as Papal Legate in Aragon at the time of the Great Schism, he 
referred the question, of the legitimacy of the rival claimanta 
to the Papacy, to the University of SaUmanca. The Council 
decided in favour of Clement VII. (lStJ7), and he was not 
unnaturally inclined to &vour so judicioua an institution. 
Pedro de Luna himself, who succeeded Clement as anti-Pope 
in IS94, at once restored the Teraat (1413-1416), augmented 
the professoriate, and established the university ^ on so solid a 
basis that it had no fiirther need of either royal or ecclesiastical 
protection. 

Nor was it only by the great anti-Pope that Salamanca was 
protected and encouraged. Henry 111, gave substantial proob 
of his favour by grants, endowments and privileges, and this 
royal patronage was continued by John II. It is only indeed 
from the time of the royal grant of revenues of 1397, that the 
income and independent existence of Salamanca can be said to 
have been assured.^ By the statutes, as reformed by Pope 
Martin V. in 1422,* the chief authority of the university, as 
regards students and studies, corresponding more nearly to the 
Master or Provost of an English College, was the Rector, elected 
by the students voting in four "nations" or Tumot. The 
Primicerio, whose position was not unlike that of the Chancellor 
of an English university, was elected by the Claiulra-general 
or Senate, over which he presided. The Bedel was an officer 
de probada kidalgiaa, who seems to have had proctorial powers 
and a general superintendence over the conduct of the 
students ; and the Maetlrescueltu, who was afterwards called the 
Chancellor, was the chief teaching authority. Of the faculty of 
theology only was there a titular Dean, and the academic 
hierarchy was composed of rector, doctors, masters, licentiates, 
bachelors and students. 

After a brief course of attendance at lectures and in chapel, 
and a certificate of good conduct from the Bedel, the student 
delivered a set oration, and was admitted a bachelor. After 



'Vicente de Lafuenle, i., iSi. See generally Taila de Ua priviltgios y 
confirmaciivtes fue tl lilvdie y Univeriidad dt Salamanca ha Itnido dt los Rtyti dt 
Caililla. Parcbmeni MS., p. j? ; Brii. Mus. Eg.. 1933 ; I'ress, 523, H. 

*Given in LafuQitc, Mia. dt las Uniixniiada, Appendix ii., pp. yiy^ 
Modified by Eugenius IV. in 1431. 
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five years' further study and various academic exercises, he 
became a licentiate. No distinctive academic costume was 
prescribed at the time of Benedict XIII., but the doctors ap- 
parently were accustomed to wear a Muceta or cape on their 
shoulders — which was afterwards distinguished as green for 
canon lawyers^ red for civilians, white for theologians, and 
yellow for doctors of medicine — and to cover their head with a 
hood or capirole. The students were enjoined only to abstain 
from garments of silk, or fur, or of bright colours.^ 

Turning again to the kingdom of Aragon, we find that a 
school was established at Valencia by James I. as early as 1245, 
and the charter was approved by Innocent IV.- The university 
does not appear to have been founded until 1411 ; the status 
of nobility was conferred on the doctors of law by Alfonso V. of 
Aragon in 1426, and confirmed by two Bulls of Alexander V^I. — 
the constant patron of his native Valencia — both dated in 1 500, 
and approved by Ferdinand the Catholic, I6th February, 1502. 

A college or university at Gerona was endowed in 1446 by 
John II. of Aragon, and the more celebrated institution at 
Barcelona was recognised rather than founded by a royal grant 
in 1450, and confirmed by Bull of Nicholas V. in the same year. 
The origin of the teaching school at Barcelona is somewhat 
obscure, but it is at least certain that an academy, already 
prosperous long before 1450, was in that year invested by 
Nicholas V. with the power of conferring degrees, and — as is 
expressed in the Bull of formal incorporation — with all the 
privileges of the University of Toulouse.*-^ The University of 
Saragossa stands on a somewhat similar footing, having been 
recognised as existing in 1474 by a Bull of Sixtus IV. 

The establishment of the great triple institution at Sigiienza 
on the noble plan of a combined hospital, convent and coiegio 
mayor^ in 1476, is due to the friend of Ximenez de Cisneros, 
Juan Lopez de Medina. The institution was approved as a 
university and recognised by Bull of Sixtus IV., in 1483, con- 

1 At the present day the coloured tassel on the cap is the peculiar distinction 
of doctors and masters. White denotes Divinity ; green, Canon law ; crimson, 
Civil law ; yellow. Medicine ; and blue. Arts or Philosophy. These caps are worn 
only on public occasions at the imiversities. Doblado (Blanco White) Letters from 
Spain, p. 1x5. 

* Alfonso V. contributed greatlv to the establishment of the imiversity of 
Barcelona in 1430. It was endowed with thirty-two chairs : Six of theology, six 
of philosophy, six of jurisprudence, five of medicine, four of grammar, one each 
of rhetoric, Hebrew, Greek and anatomy. Capmany, CoUccion Diplomatica , 
Appendix xvi. 
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firmed by another Bull of Innocent VIII. in 1489. The collegi- 
Ate studeots, who mtist &U have been admitted to the tonsure, 
were clothed, fed and lodged within the walla ; and it was 
only on the removal of the university from the suburbs to the 
city of Sigdensa that it somewhat lost its monastic character. 
Yet Sigdenza was the home of the first of the great colleges, or 
colegiot mayores, as distinguished from the universities of Christian 
Spain. The second in importance was that of Santa Crus, at 
Vallodolid — founded in 1484 by Cardinal Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
and approved by Bull of Sistua IV. in 1 479 —which was designed 
as a rival to the College of St. Bartholomew at Salamanca, and 
was opened for study in 1484. 

That all these institutions, as well in Aragon as in Castile, 
were in their origin rather royal than papa], in spite of the Bulls 
of establishment obtained by the Spanish kings from Rome, is 
now generally admitted.' The endowments in the Castilian 
establishments, however, were at once limited and uncertain 
until the time of Henry III. and of John II. King John 
especially, feeble though he may have been as a monarch, was a 
student and a friend of study, and a man of some culture and 
learning. 

Upon Salamanca,^ indeed, the protection of John 11., follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his most excellent guardian, the Regent 
Ferdinand, was most especially extended ; and it was only by 
bis somewhat unusual liberality between 1400 and 1430 that 
were erected the university buildings, of which the remnant, 
dignified even in decay, may yet be seen on the banks of the 
Tormes. Thus the influence of the court was paramount in 
the Spanish universities at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, and so remained during the long reign of John II. 
Henry IV. was not a man to concern himself with seminaries of 
sound learning and religious education ; and it was not strange 
that the royal power and the royal interest alike began to wane 
at Salamanca, as they were waning throughout Spain, during fiis 
dreary and disastrous reign.' But in the succeecUng generation, 
thanks to the enlightened patronage of Isabella, the universities 
grew and flourished ; while under the magni6cent rule of 

' See V. de Lafuenle, of. cil., i., chap, nriii. 

'By royal chanera, 1351, i<oi, 1409, 1411, 1413. 1420, 1411, 143a. The 
early charters were granted by tbe Regent Ferdinand before hii election as King 
of Aragon. 

' Chacon, Niil. it la Univtnidad it Salamaiua, MS. 1S9, Com. 35, Kb. 
Nal.. Madrid. ^ 
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Ximenez, the ecclesiastical authority became gradually more and 
more powerful, until at length it became supreme over public 
and private instruction throughout the country. 

Yet, as regards the privileges enjoyed by residents in the 
university towns, Ferdinand asserted the power of the Crown 
without hesitation or hindrance. By the year 1492 numerous 
abuses had crept into the Spanish universities, and notably into 
the great establishment at Salamanca. The degrees of doctor 
and master were given to those who were unworthy of the distinc- 
tion, and even to those who had never studied at all ; while an 
immense number of the tradesmen and townspeople fraudulently 
matriculated as students in order that they might find themselves 
removed from the jurisdiction of the king's court, and subject 
only to the milder rule of the university tribunals. Ferdinand 
the Catholic was not a man to endure such assaults upon the 
supreme power, and a royal ordinance with the euphemistic 
name of a Concordia was promulgated in 1492, confirmed by 
Bull of Alexander VI. in 1493, and followed up by still more 
trenchant rescripts of Ferdinand in 1494 (Medino del Campo) 
and 1497 (Alcala de Henares),^ by which the jurisdiction of the 
university courts was grievously curtailed, and the matriculation 
of any but bondjlde students condemned and prohibited.^ 

1 As to the development of Spanish Universities generally, under the Catholic 
sovereigns, and more especially as to the establishment of Alcala by Ximenez 
(1498-1508), seeposi, volume ii. 

3 The following notes as to universities or colleges established in Spain before 
the end of the fifteenth century, but which have now ceased to exist, may be 

i>ossibly interesting: — 
i) Alcala.— Foimded by Ximenez, 1510. Re-formed at Madrid, 1836. 
3) Avila. —Founded by Ferdinand and Isabella, 1482 ; and endowed out of the 

proceeds of Jewish confiscations. Suppressed, 1807. 
(3) Gerona.— Founded in 1446 by Alfonso IV. of Aragon. Merged in the more 
modem foundation (1714) of Cervera, which was itself suppressed in 1837. 

!4| Huesca. — Founded, 1461 ; suppressed, 1848. 
5) Lerida. — Founded, 1300; suppressed, 1714. 
6) Palma. — A college was found«l here in laSo by the celebrated Raymond Lull, 
more especially for the study of Oriental languages. In 1483 an academic 
status, equal to that possessed by Lerida, was granted to the institution, 
which thus and then first became a university. But the Papal sanction was 
not obtained until 1673. when Clement X. was with difficulty induced to 
issue a Bull approving the charter. In 1830, after having enjoyed a precari- 
ous existence from x8i6, the university was merged in tk^t of Cervera. 

(7) Sahagun.— Elstablished as an Estudio General b)r Alfonso VI., circ. ixai, in 

the monasterv of St Benedict, at Sahagim, which had itself been founded 
by Alfonso III. in ooq. The school was raised to the position of a uni- 
versity by Clement Vfl. in 1534, and suppressed in 1807. See Morales, 
Viaje, 34 ; Josefe Perez, Hist, de Sakagvn, ed. Fr. Romualdo Escalona. 
Madrid, 1782. 

(8) Sigtlenza. — Founded in 1472; reduced in 1770; suppressed in 1807. 
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Of the truly magnificeat fouDdation in the reign of the 
Catholic kings, which perpetuated the munificence, not of 
Ferdinand nor of Isabella, but of Ximenez de Cisneros, it will 
be more appropriate to speak when we are considering the Ufe 
and the works of the great Cardinal of Spain. 
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(6) Sanllago, 
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: of Spain ale now ten— Madrid, with 667a students ; Barce- 
lona, with 9459: Valencia, iiiB ; Seville, 1382: Grscada, 1335 : Valladolid, 3Bo; 
Santiago de Compostella, 779 ; Saragossa, 771 ; Salamanca, 379 ; and Oviedo, with 
ai6; making a total of 16,874 university students. The number of regular pro- 
fessors is 415, with 140 supernumeraries and assislanis, makiuc a total of 655— 
that is, one professor to eveiy twcnly-sii students." Wentwonn Webster, Sfiain, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
FOREIGN POLICY OF ARAGON. 

(1276-1327.) 

I. — Peter the GrecU, 

Peter the Third of Araoon, the eldest son of James the Con- 
queror^ succeeded to the crown of his &ther in 1276. Yet he 
prudently refused to assume the style and title of King of 
Aragon until he was acknowledged by the States-General, and 
solemnly crowned at Saragossa; and when the ceremony was 
performed by the Archbishop of Tarragona he gave further proof 
of his prudence by a formal and public protest to the effect that 
he received the crown from the hands of the archbishop in 
nowise as the gift of the Romish Church, and that he neither 
directly nor indirectly accepted the shameful submission that 
had been made by his namesake and ancestor, Peter II., to 
Pope Innocent at Rome.^ He would reign, he said, as the inde- 
pendent king of an independent people. Yet, in spite of all his 
prudence, the Catalans were found to complain that he did not, 
after his coronation as King of Aragon at Saragossa, immediately 
proceed to Barcelona to confirm the laws and customs of Cata- 
lonia, and they actually rose in rebellion against their acknow- 
ledged sovereign on account of this constitutional slight. But 
this local petulance was of no long duration, and the Catalans 
were soon numbered among the most loyal subjects, as they 
were ever the boldest soldiers, of the King of Aragon. 

The difference between the political condition of Castile and 

1 The order for the coronation and consecration of a king of Aragon, as laid 
down and prescribed by Peter III., is exceedingly interesting. It is reprinted in 
the Docuffuntos Ineditos^ torn, xiv., p. 555 et seq. The king was to put the crown 
upon his own head : V qtte no U ayutU niupina ptr^may ni el artobispo ni 
ninguna persona de cualquitra condicion que sea, ni adobar, ni tocar la pont, IHd,, 

P-563- 
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Aragon st the close of the thirteenth century u very remarkable, 
and must never be lost sight of by the student of Spanish history ; 
for in Aragon and Valencia from the death of King James I. 
there were no more Moors to conquer, and the fighting 
men of Aragon were compelled to turn their eyea and their 
arms abroad — to Sicily, Naples, Rome and even Constantinople — 
while the ecclesiastics sought to combat rather the heretic than 
the infidel, and the lawyers of every degree had leisure to criti- 
cise the constitutional shortcomings of their kings. Thus, 
throughout the whole of the fourteenth century, while Castile 
was the land of civil war and domestic intrigue, Aragon waa the 
country of foreign adventure and constitutional purism. The 
kings of Castile bad the virtues and the vices of the warrior ; 
the kings of Aragon those of the politician. It was not until 
these complementary characteristics were fairly united by 
Ferdinand and Isabella that the true greatness of Spain became 
apparent. 

The troubles and the glories of the life of Peter III. came 
alike from across the sea. 

One of the most romantic and complicated chapters in the 
history of mediaval Italy — -when popes strove with emperors, 
and Frenchmen with Italians, and Guelphs with Ghibellines; 
when crowns were flung about like tennis balls, and excom- 
munications flew as thiu£ as javelins — was the great struggle 
of the thirteenth century for the possession of the ancient and 
famous island of Sicily.' Of the origin of the historic dispute ; 
of the excommunication of the Emperor Frederick II., of his 
elder son, Conrad, Duke of Suabia, and of the younger, Man- 
fred, King of Sicily ; of the donation of Sicily by the French 

1 Naples uid Sicily were conquered by the Normans (1058), under Roger, son 
of Tancred, who look ihe litle of Counl of Sicily. His son, Roger, look (he litle 
of King of Ihe United and Independent Monarchy of the Iwo Sicilies, 1139-31. 
Roger, styled Roger II., was succeeded by :— 

William I., the Bad 1154-1166. 

William [I., tbe Good 1166-1189. 

Constance 11S9-11B9. 

Tancred 1189-1194. 

William III., dethroiked by tbe Emperor Henry VI., 

who was succeeded by bis son Ii94'il97. 

Frederick II. (Emperor. 1ST5-1946I 1197-1350. 

Conrad, Emperor and King 1950-1354. 

Corradin. King, eiecuted m ia68 1354-1958. 

Manfred. Kine. killed in ia66 by Charles of Anjou, 
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Pope Urban IV., to the French Prince Charles of Anjou ; of the 
escape of John of Procida, and the sudden turn of the wheel of 
politics by the election of the Italian, Nicolas III., to the 
primacy of the Christian world ; of the confederation of Rome 
and Constantinople against Anjou and France, it is impossible 
to speak here in any detail. It must suffice to recall that Peter 
of Aragon had married, in 1260, the Princess Constance, daughter 
of Manfred, King of Sicily, and grand-daughter of the great 
Emperor Frederick II. of Germany. If a German marriage had 
led Alfonso X. to seek an Imperial crown at the hands of popes 
and electors far away beyond the frontiers of Castile, Peter III. 
found himself, on his accession to the throne of Aragon, a 
claimant to the crown of an island kingdom within easy reach 
of his coasts. 

Manfred, King of Sicily, had fallen in battle at Benevento, 
maintaining his rights against the papal pretender, Charles of 
Anjou, in 1266 ; and Chai^les of Anjou had taken possession 
of Sicily. Conradin, the last titular Duke of Suabia, a grandson 
of the £mperor Frederick II., and nephew of the fallen Manfred 
— a youth of sixteen years of age — had himself perished by the 
hands of the executioner in 1 268, a victim to the tyranny of the 
French usurper. As he stood on the scaffold, in the great 
square at Naples, the young prince had taken off his right hand 
glove ^ and flung it down among the crowd below, a royal gage 
or token, crying to the world for vengeance. The precious 
relic was picked up, and carefully preserved by an Aiagonese 
knight, who found means to convey it across the sea to the 
court of his sovereign, where it was delivered to the lady 
Constance, the wife of Peter of Aragon, the daughter of 
Manfred, the aunt of Conradin, and the rightful Queen of 
Sicily. But Charles of Anjou, supported by the Pope and 
Philip of France, remained in possession of that fair island, and 
vexed the inhabitants with unheard of extortions and cruelty 
for sixteen long and dreadful years (1266-1282). 

Ever since the execution of Conradin, Peter had naturally 
turned his eyes towards Sicily, but neither he nor his father 
had made any attempt to interfere in the affairs of that king- 
dom. Yet on his accession to the crown of Aragon his first 
care had been the unobtrusive preparation of a fleet, which was 
constructed in the ports of Valencia and Barcelona, not only 
with astonishing despatch, but with no less admirable secrecy. 
The affairs of Sicily gradually engrossed the attention of 

^ Quintana says it was a ring. 
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Europe ; and even the Emperor of the Esst, Michael PaUeologus, 
ranged himself amongst the enemies of Anjou. After the death 
of Nicholas III. in 1380, a Freachraan once more ruled the 
Christiui world as Martin IV. ; and Peter of Aragon was excom- 
municated. But the signal for combat at closer quarters was 
not any change of policy by popes or by kings, but that uprising 
of the people of Sicily, exasperated beyond the limits of human 
endurance by their foreign oppressors — that wild and sudden 
massacre of the hated French throughout the island — that is 
known and spoken of in history as the Sicilian Vespers (1383).' 

Charles of Anjou, as might have been expected, was enraged 
at this popular revolt ; and his not unreasonable indignation 
was intensified by his natural ferocity. Deeply wounded, at 
once by the loss of his companions, the loss of his kingdom, and 
the loss of his credit, he hastened to collect a fleet and an army, 
and with threats of terrible vengeance against his Sicilian sub- 
jects, he proceeded to blockade Messina. The citizens prepared 
for a gallant defence. The time for intervention had at length 
arrived, and Peter of Aragon set sail with his newly-constructed 
fleet from Barcelona. 

Prudent as ever, and uncertain how he might be received, 
even as a deliverer of the Sicilian people, the king steered, 
not for Messina, but for the coast of Barbary ; and it was only 
after a pretended campaign against the Moors in North Africa 
that he suffered himself to be persuaded by successive Sicilian 
envoys to carry out his own well-considered plans, and to 
advance to the relief of Messina. He arrived oft the coast of 
Sicily in September, 1383, and was immediately proclaimed ' 
king amid the acclamations of the inhabitants. 

His appearance before Messina, with his Aragonese soldiers 
and sailors, and some irregular troops from Mauretania, the 
&mous Almogavara,'^ was the signal for the immediate raising 

' Eighl-and-tweniY ihousand Frenchmen are said to have been killed. The 
Slory of Ihc Sicilian Vespers and of Ihe revolulion tbal followed in Sicily is full; 
(old by Muratori. As lo the inBuence of John of Ptocida io the national nsing, see 
Unferwdo dellt Isloria Sieiliaru. by Michaele Amasi (1843). 

* " These Almt^miarti. of whom mention has so frequently been made, hved 
only for fighting." says Zurita, "and never inhabited either cities or populous 
communiiies, but were, like wild beasts, ready to be lei loose on their prey. Their 
arms were— spear, sword, dagger, and mace, but they had no defensive armour. 
They fought generally on foot, bal if they killed a horseman and captured the 
horse, they could use It in bailie. Their way of fighting, when assailed by the 
cavalry, was lo place the handle of the lance against their feel, lo hold out Ihe 
sharp piHnl againsl the hone, lo spit the animal, and then, with the rapidity of 
lightning, bll on (he encumbered boneman and despatch him." Dunham. I*., [9. 
63. 64. 
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of the siege, and the relief of the blockaded city. Charles of 
Anjou fled into Calabria. The Sicilians, relieved from the 
hourly approaching danger of famine or massacre, accorded a 
hearty and grateful welcome to their new king. The destruc- 
tion of the French fleet by a small squadron of Catalonian 
ships, under the command of the gallant Roger de Lauria,^ 
completed the triumph of Aragon ; and the generosity of Peter, 
who refused to kill a single prisoner of the 4000 that fell into 
his hands, but enlisted the greater part of them in his own 
army, and dismissed the malcontents with an abundant vicUicum 
to their own homes, deservedly raised his reputation as a 
soldier, a king, and a man. 

Charles, when he was at length driven out of Reggio, 
and forced to abandon Calabria, defied his successful rival to 
knightly combat or wager of battle for the possession of Sicily ; 
and proposed that 1 00 knights of France should meet as many 
Sicilian and Aragonese champions in the lists, in a solemn 
tourney at Bordeaux, in the summer of the following year, 
when Edward I. of England would keep the lists and decide 
upon the issue of the combat. This strange challenge, favour- 
able as it was to the vanquished Angevins, was accepted by the 
victorious Aragonese; and the 1st of June, 1283, was fixed for 
the combat. Peter at once summoned his queen and her sons 
to Sicily, and having provided for the administration of the 
island during his absence,^ set sail on his gallant errand for 
France by way of Spain, and arrived, af^er an adventurous 
journey, true to his tryst, on the 31st of May, at Bordeaux. 
King Edward, the judge, was not present. The combat had 
been forbidden by the Pope ; but every preparation had been 
made for the surprise and slaughter of the Aragonese. The 
tourney had been turned into a trap. Peter, happily fore- 
warned, escaped in the disguise of a travelling merchant into 
Spain ; and Charles was baulked of his prey. But if treachery 
had failed to remove an obnoxious rival, the Church was ready 

1 Roger de Lauria was of Italian blood, but Aragonese by adoption. Tlie 
name is spelt Loria and del Oria. He wrote it himself Luria as a Catalan, but the 
modern Castilian spelling adopted by French and English vrriters is dr Lauria, 

The command of the fleet had been entrusted, in the first instance, to En 
Jacme Perez, a natural son of the king. But he had proved unequal to his charge, 
even though he was seconded by the gallant Catalan, Pedro de Queralt, who con- 
tinued to hold a subordinate command under Roger de Lauria. 

>The administration included the Queen Constance, heiress of Sicily; the 
Infante, James of Aragon ; Alaymo di Lantini, the Justiciary ; Roger de Lauria, 
the Admiral, and the (^ebrated John of Procida. 
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to lend a helping hand to the French claimant. The Papal 
excommunication of Peter of Aragon^ was renewed in language 
more rigorous and more precise than before. The king was 
formally deposed. Every one who obeyed him was ipto facto 
excommunicated. His subjects in Spain and Sicily were alike 
released from their allegiance, and all Christian princes were 
urged to dispossess him of his kingdoms, in the name of Ciesar 
at Rome, 

But the Papal thunders were little heeded by the sturdy 
and independent Aragonese, and least of all by Roger de 
Lauria, who then commanded the king's fleet in the Sicilian 
waters. This gallant admiral, so justly celebrated in the naval 
annals of Aragon and of the western Mediterranean, was bom 
at Scala, in Calabria, about the year 1350. His fiither had 
&tten by the side of Manfred, King of Sicily, at the battle of 
Benevento. Adopted and brought to Spain by Queen Con- 
stance, the youth gave early proo& of his aptitude for naval 
wariare, and after many feats of valour in the Sicilian campaign, 
he was appointed admiral of Aragon in 1383. In June of that 
year he possessed himself of the island of Malta, after a battle 
celebrated in the history of the two Sicilies, when he destroyed 
the Papal fleet, and cut down Guillaume Comut, the Angevin 
commander, with his own hand. Another fleet, fitted out with 
much pains and many Papal blessings and cursings, was totally 
destroyed the next year, in the Bay of Naples (1S84), by the 
same gallant sailor ; and Prince Charles, the eldest son of the 
usurper of Sicily, was taken prisoner and brought to Messina. 
The Sicilians would have slain the young prince in return for 
the murder of Conradin by his &ther ; but Queen Constance, 
at the risk of her personal popularity, saved her hereditary 
enemy from the fury of her subjects. 

Meanwhile, Pope Martin, flnding that his spiritual thunder 
had been attended with such very poor results, took upon 
himself to make a definite donation of Aragon, Catalonia and 
Valencia to Charles of Vatois, younger son of Philip the Bold 
of France, and to proclaim a crusade against the Aragonese, 
with plenary indulgence to every one who should assist in any 
way in the Holy War, together with all the spiritual privileges 

iTIie Bull of aisl March, laSj, laim 
followtal by a much more tremendous denunciaiion ana oiaposaesjio 

May, 1384. Il was exactly one monib after Ibii last spirilual demi. _. 

Roger de Lauria. boldly sailing; northwards from Meuina, entirely destroyed tbe 
Papal and Angevin fleet in tbe Bay of Naples, 
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that were earned by those who did battle against the infidel 
in Palestine. The Aragonese were filled with alarm. Thej 
were already excommunicated ; and they were now delivered 
over to the savage secular arms of the military scum of 
Europe. But they turned in their indignation, not against the 
tyrant at the Vatican, but against their lawful sovereign in 
Spain ; and they urged the king to abandon Sicily, and to make 
his peace with Rome. Over a year before, in 1283, the Cortes 
of Tarragona had remonstrated against the king's wars, made 
without the consent of his nobles ; the Cortes of Saragossa had 
demanded the renewal of an immense number of Ancient Jueras 
or popular customary laws, and they had been gratified by the 
grant of the celebrated General Privilege, the Magna Charta of 
Aragon, at the hands of their ever-prudent sovereign. Nor 
were the merchants of Barcelona behindhand in their constitu- 
tional remonstrances and demands. 

But the struggle of Peter of Aragon was not merely against 
constitutional assemblies and mercantile guilds ; it was not so 
much domestic politics, however acute, or foreign wars, however 
unequal, that vexed his noble soul ; it was that well-nigh alone, 
and without the sympathy of his most loyal subjects, he was 
wrestling, not only against principalities and powers, but against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Harassed as he was at home and abroad, he had yet found 
occasion to betroth his eldest son Alfonso to the Princess 
Eleanor, a daughter of Edward I. of England — an honourable 
and important alliance. But the Pope forbade the marriage 
(July, 1283). It was hard in the fourteenth century to kick 
against the pricks. The king's own brother, James of Majorca ; 
his justiciary, Alaymo di Lantini, from Sicily ; the wretched 
Sancho, miscalled the Brave, of Castile ; all were counted 
amongst his enemies. Edward of England remained neutral. 
The emperor sent no help. Many of the Spanish nobles refused 
to fight against Rome. Yet the gallant Peter, with a handful 
of followers, not only kept the passes of the Eastern P3rrenees, 
but made two successful forays across the frontier. 

At length, in May, 1285, the crusading army, under orders 
from Rome, marched into Spanish Roussillon. This mixed 
multitude of over a hundred thousand soldiers of the faith was 
under the spiritual charge of a cardinal legate, entrusted with 
the banner of St. Peter, and was commanded by Philip the Bold 
and two princes of France, bearing the sacred oriflamme of St. 
Denis, rerpignan was surprised, and ruthlessly sacked. Elne 
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W&9 carried by assault, and the entire population, men, women 
uid children, were massacred by the Papal troopa. Not even 
at Besiers was the destruction more complete. The spiritual 
sword had ever a sharp edge. Papal legates were commanders 
who gave no quarter. Moving on southwards, and having 
surprised an unfrequented path by the treachery of a Catalonian 
monk, the invaders crossed the Pyrenees and sat down before 
the strong fortresses of Gerona. Meanwhile the noble spirit of 
Peter had awakened the patriotism of many of his subjects. 
The Union declared in his favour. Gerona held out against the 
French ; and the courage of the Aragonese troops revived with 
the appearance of the gallant Roger de Lauria from Sicily, in 
command of a small squadron, with which he inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon the French fleet in that historic bay ' of Rosas 
where the Rhodians had first moored their ships 2000 years 
before. Gerona nevertheless capitulated on the I.Sth September, 
1285 ; but the besiegers were so completely demoralised, that 
within a week they turned their steps once more to the north- 
ward, and abandoned any further project of a holy war in 
Aragon. King Philip, sick unto death, borne in his uneasy 
litter, with his two sons, titular Kings of Aragon and of Navarre, 
the cardinal legate with the banner of St Peter's from Rome, 
and the French priests with the oriflamme of St. Denis from 
Paris, were glad to make their way across the eastern Pyrenees 
with all that was left of the 100,000 ruffians that had entered 
Elne not four months before,* 

Gerona, after a three weeks' occupation, was retaken hy the 
Spaniards ; and the son of St. Louis died, where so many better 
men had been done to death by his orders, in the blood-stained 
city of Perpignan. Nor did the heroic Peter long survive him. 
Stricken down by fever in the moment of victory, he lived at 
least to see the last of the invaders driven beyond the frontier. 
He died when his work was done, a patriot king, a faithful 
knight, a man brave and merciful, constant and true, one of the 
few medisval sovereigns whom we can honestly admire, and 
who is not undeserving of the surname of the Great' 

' All [he ibips iba.1 were not sunk or captured by De Lauria were burned by 
the French admiral, who was compelled to escape fy land into his own country, 
almost within sight of the harbour of Rosas. Quintana, Vida di Roger dt Ijiuria. 

" atih May to asth September. 

> Pidro III. . el ny maigrandey mas gloriasa dt lada naeiira kiileria. Caslelar, 
Eslvdio! Hiilirrico! sUre la idad media, p. 3a. 

The year laSj proved fatal 10 some of the leading penonages of those stirring 
times. Charles of Anjou died in January ; Martin IV. in March ; Philip the Fair 
in October ; and Peter of Aragon in November. 
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II. — Alfonso III. qfAragon. 

Alfonso, the heir to the crown of Aragon, was, at the time 
of his fisither's death, on his way with Admiral Roger de Lauria 
to reduce the Majorcans to subjection ; nor did he return to 
the Continent until he had accomplished the object of the 
expedition, and was free to despatch De Lauria to Sicily to 
maintain the rights of his brother James, to whom that kingdom 
had been assigned by their father. 

The use of the regal title in the letter in which Alfonso 
III. informed his subjects of the conquest of the Balearic Islands, 
offended the constitutional purists, as being an improper as- 
sumption of regal authority before the usual oath had been 
administered by the justiciary. The king apologised. But the 
commons became more bold. And their increasing demands 
led to the grant by Alfonso, in December, 1288, of that extra- 
ordinary Privilege of Union, or recognition of the right of the 
subjects to combine and make war on the sovereign, which was 
perhaps the greatest concession that was ever made by a reigning 
sovereign to his own subjects in the history of constitutional 
development. 

The reign of Alfonso was spent almost entirely in negotia- 
tions respecting the disposal of the crown of Sicily, in which 
Edward I. of England, one of the few men who was trusted 
by all parties concerned, played the part of a patient and 
indefatigable mediator. And it was only in 1291) at the Con- 
gress of Tarragona, that a compact or treaty was formulated 
and agreed to, in which, among other less important articles, it 
was provided that Alfonso, making his submission to the Pope, 
was to be recognised as King of Aragon and Majorca, and should 
marry his betrothed bride. Princess Eleanor of England, and 
that his brother James should abandon all his claims to the 
crown of Sicily to the young Charles of Anjou. But the com- 
pact was rendered void, and ever3rthing was once more thrown 
into confusion by the death of Alfonso within a few weeks of 
the signature of the treaty, when his brother James, the dis- 
possessed King of Sicily, succeeded him as the lawful sovereign 
of Aragon. 

III. — James III, 

The negotiations of the last five years were now promptly 
renewed. But the conditions of the political contest were 
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entireljr changed. There waa but one Spanish claimant to the 
crowns of Angon and of Sicily. There was no Pope at Rome. 
For two yean and three months after the death of Nicholas IV.^ 
the Christian world was without a head. The quarrels and 
intrigues of the cardinals at length permitted the election of 
the humble devotee, Peter of Murrone, as Celestine V. But in 
August, 1S94, that truly honest, pious and honourable man, 
unable to rule over Church and State in such evil and turbulent 
days, resigned his office, after a pcntificate of but four months' 
duration, into the hands of the cardinal electors. His successor 
was more promptly chosen, and he was a man of a very different 
stamp. For he was that Cardinal Cayetani who, under the title 
of Boniface VIII., ruled the Roman world with the vigour, 
though not with the success, of Hildebrand and of Innocent. 
His first act was sufficiently characteristic of the man : it was 
to cast Celestine, his gentle predecessor, int^i prison, lest under 
any possible combination of circumstances be should prove an 
awkward rival. Celestine died after a confinement of only ten 
months ; and twenty years later, the prisoner of Pope Boniface 
VIII. was made a saint by Pope Clement V, 

The next care of Boniface was to settle the affairs of Sicily ; 
and a treaty or arrangement was signed at Anarqui, in 12Q5, by 
which the King of Aragon abandoned all his rights over Sicily 
to the Pope, broke off his marriage with Isabella of Castile, and 
was betrothed to Blanche, daughter of Charles of Naples and 
Anjou. On these conditions Aragon was granted by the Pope 
to King James ; all escooimunications and interdicts were witti- 
drawn, and by two secret articles, the Kins of Aragon was 
invested with the sovereignty of the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia ; while the Catalans were to furnish the French King 
with forty ships of war for service against the common ally, 
Edward of England. The arrangement was confirmed by the 
Cortes of Barcelona, with many murmurs ; and the marriage of 
King James with Blanche of Anjou was celebrated at Villa 
Beltran on 1st November, 1S9S. But the day after the arrival 
of the Frenchprincess, strange visitors were seen on the coast 
of Aragon. Tlie Sicilian ambassadors, imperfectly informed as 
to the provisions of the Papal treaty, arrived to ask the assist- 
ance of the king against their common enemies. When they 
were admitted to audience, and were at length informed of 
the royal renunciation, " they took it," says the old chronicler, 

I Id Ma7, 1391. 
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" like a sentence of death". ^ One of the ambassadors, Cataldo 
Ruffo^ indeed, delivered a passionate harangue, and reproached 
the king before his court and his bride with his base desertion 
of his faithful Sicilians. " Oft times have we heard, Sir King," 
said the bold envoy, " of vassals who have deserted their lord, 
but never have we heard of a lord who has abandoned his 
vassals". These were the marriage greetings of James and 
Blanche of Aragon. And then the ambassadors rent their 
clothes before the whole court, and returned to Sicily, where 
the Parliament of Palermo at once proclaimed Fadrique of 
Aragon, younger brother of the deserter, as constitutional King 
of Sicily (15th January, 1296). 

Fadrique was not unworthy of his descent from James I. 
and Peter III. ; and while his brother was doing homage at 
Rome for Corsica and Sardinia, which he had no right to govern, 
and for Aragon, which Boniface had no right to grant, Fadrique 
of Sicily was putting his kingdom into a state of defence against 
all comers ; and he actually defeated an expedition despatched 
against him by his brother of Aragon, near Messina. Yet 
might not one little island resist the temporal and spiritual 
arms of all Europe. A second fleet, headed by the invincible 
Roger de Lauria, completely destroyed the Sicilian navy at 
Cape Orlando in July, 1299- But Don Fadrique did not sur- 
render. The French had no mind to take possession of so very 
thorny a gift ; and Boniface was forced to reproach his vassal, 
the King of Aragon, for the incompleteness of his victory over 
his own subjects, and his own brother in Sicily. But his re- 
proaches were of no avail. The Catalans had had enough of 
Papal service, and James found some pretext for remaining in 
Aragon. It fell to Charles of Valois, a brother of Philip of 
France, invested by Boniface with the old Roman title of Vicar 
of the Empire, to undertake the reduction of Sicily. At the 
head of a large army of French and Neapolitans and Romans, 
raised by His Holiness, and embarked on board a numerous fleet, 
Charles set out for Messina in the spring of the year 1302. 

The expedition completely failed ; and the adventurers were 
glad to agree to a treaty, by which, in spite of the continued 
opposition of the Pope, Sicily was secured to the brave Fadrique 
and his sturdy Sicilian subjects.^ On his death, indeed, the 

^ The speech will be found in full in Quintana. Vida de Roger de Lattria. 

^The ever-victorious Roger de Lauria, who had contributed so largely to the 
ultimate success of the by no means grateiful Fadrique. retired into Aragon after 
the peace of i^oa, and died at Valencia in 1305. 
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kingdom was to revert to Charles or hia heirs, a very poor 
exdiange for an immediate crowa, granted, guaranteed and 
supported by Rome itself. But Rome was no longer the Rome 
of Gregory or of Innocent. The masterfiil Bonifiice was to die 
but a year later, flouted by the King of France, and insulted by 
Sciarra Colonna. His immediate successor Benedict XI. was 
poisoned at Rome, and within two years a French bishop, the 
servant and vassal of the King of France, had abandoned the 
ancient seat of empire.' 

King Fodrique being now in no further need of defenders, 
and King James III. undisturbed in Aragon, the Catalan ad- 
venturers and allies in Sicily, deprived of their occupation by 
the peace of ISOd, set out from Messina to conquer the Levant. 
Their successes and reverses in Asia Minor aud Roumelia, their 
victories over Greek emperors and Turkish pashas, the conquest 
of Greece and the acquisition of the title of Duke of Athens for 
the King of Sicily, these things form rather a part of the 
history of the Eastern Empire than of eastern Spain. Yet the 
expedition was made by Spanish adventurers, and the glory and 
romance of their many victories (1302-I31S) is a port of the 
rich heritage of Spain. 

James of Aragon, after much hesitation, determined at 
length in ISSS to possess himself of his new territories of 
Corsica and Sardinia, which the Genoese and Pisans, who had 
borne rule in those inhospitable islands for over three hundred 
years, were forced to surrender to Aragon. Sardinia, after a 
struggle of eight months, was abandoned in February 1324. 
Corsica was handed over to the king only in 1326— not at the 
bidding of a Pope, but at the summons of a powerful fleet. 
Nor was it until after the Slametito or Estates of Sardinia had 
been called together at Cagliari in 14^1 by Alfonso V., that the 
island can be said to have been wholly and incontestably 
Aragonese.i Following the fortunes of that king, Sardinia be- 
came a part of united Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
afterwards under Charles V., and so remained until 170S, when, 
during the war of succession, it fell into the hands of Austria. 
For ten years its fate was uncertain, and at length by the Treaty 
of London (9th August, 1720) it was formally ceded by Spain 
to Victor Amadeo IL, Duke of Savoy and King of Sardinia. 

' Clcmenl V. retired to Avignon, 5th July, 1309. 
'■■The Spanish rule in the foune 

Papal rulers." EAyi3.t^. Sardinia aaJ tlu Sards (itiifi.f p. 85,86. 
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l\\—Raymamd LmU. 

One of the most remarkable men oi the thirteenth ccntufj, 
not onlj in Spain but in Europe, was an Angonese fiiar who 
maj cUlenge comparison with Peter IIL in honesty and 
ooorage, with Alfonso X. in emdition and science. Rajrmood 
Loll, bj coortesj a saint, bj accusation a rationalist, the critic 
at once of ATerroes and of Dominic, was the niost lemmed 
theologian and the most FolumincNis writer in Spain from the 
death of Isidore. Bom of a noble fitmilj at Palma in the 
isUnd of Majorca in January, 1255, the early years of Raymond 
Loll were passed at the gay court of James I. of Aragon. 
About the year 1260, disgusted with the pleasures of life, he 
forsook the world, that he might devote himself to the con- 
version of Moslems and Jews, and more especially to the 
raUomal demonstration of the truth of Christianity, and the 
destruction of the growing influence of Averroism. Unlike his 
Aragonese namesake and contemporary. Saint Raymond of Peoa- 
fort, the Dominican lawyer who sought to combat heresy by the 
inquisition and the stake, the Majorcan student is perhaps the 
first and not the least distinguished of those Christian doctors 
who preferred argument to persecution, and held that know- 
ledge and reason should support, and not destroy, true religion. 
In his first retirement near Palma, Raymond studied Latin and 
Arabic, and wrote his An mniversalu ; and at length, having 
assumed the habit of a tertiary of the Franciscan order, he 
sallied forth into the world, and spent some forty years in 
Spain, in France, in Italy, in Africa, and even on the £u* 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, teaching rather than 
preaching, disputing rather than compelling, ai^uing rather 
than persecuting, concerning himself rather with the errors of 
Averroism than with minor dogmatic divergencies. He lectured 
at Montpellier, at Paris and at Padua. He proposed to the 
Council of Vienne in 1311, not the burning of templars, but 
the foundation of schools of Oriental languages; and he 
actually succeeded in introducing the study of Hebrew, of 
Arabic and of Chaldee, at the Universities of Paris, Oxford, 
Bologna and Salamanca. His self-imposed mission to the Moors 
in Africa cost him his life ; for after many warnings and much 
indulgence on the part of the Moslems at Bugia, from 1313 to 
1315, he was stoned without the city, and carried away in a 
dying condition by some pious Genoese sailors to his old home 
in Majorca. 
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Of the works ' of Raymond Lull, no less than 300 separate 
books and treatises have actually come down to our times. 
As many as SOGO have been by some writers ascribed to him, 
and Juan Llobet, who taught Lullism in the University of 
Palma in the middle of the fifteenth century, boasted that he 
had actually read 500. 

But of all these, the Art Bretna and the more developed 
Ars Magna need alone claim our passing attention, for it is 
in them that the Lullian tradition is found and preserved — 
the art or system of proving by rational and logical process of 
thought, the propositions of Christian theology. These works 
of Lull, moreover, were prescribed from the earliest time as 
a text-book for the use of the students of the universities of 
Aragon. A royal privUege for the teaching of Lullism in 
that kingdom was granted by Peter IV. in 1369, and an Estadio 
Lulliano, which became in time the Univertidad LulUano, was 
founded soon after his death at bis native Palma, where his 
works were studied down to comparatively modem times. 

But the memory of this martyr controversialist was not 
allowed to remain unossailed by the Holy Office. Nicolas 
Eymerick, Grand Inquisitor of Aragon, jealous of the influence 
of an ecclesiastic whose art was so destructive of his own, was 
able in 1871 to obtain from Gregory XI., himself a Dominican, 
at Avignon, an order for an examination of the writings of 
Raymond Lull. Peter IV. forbade the publication of the 
Papal mandate ; but after five years' pertinacity, the Inquisition, 
in spite of the continued hostility of the King of Aragon, 
procured a Bull (1S76) condemning the writings of Lull as 
erroneous in no less than 500 particulars.^ Two years later 
(1378) Eymerick was banished on a charge of forging the Bull 
of condemnation, and although he returned not long afterwards, 
he was again banished by John I.^ in 1393, at the earnest 
entreaty of the citizens of Barcelona and Valencia, "on account 
of his e 



iThe best — indeed the only good edition of his works — is Btali Xajrmundi 
Lulli Docloris iltuminali rl Mariyrii Of<ra (Mogunlise, 1731-1737) folio, six noli. 
It is a work of eitreme rarity. Vols. vii. and viii, were proposed, but never pub- 
lished. Of (his noble catiiion, voL i. contains the An Magna Sen an Cmnpendiesa 
invtnitndi vcrilaUm, clavis tl claunla eMHimn artium it itUHlianim. Also tbe 
Sevtiatio lecreUmm artis. A Calaldgttt raiieKHi of his works is also given, 
comprising : Of speculative works. 305 ; of practical works, 77 ; sod Liironim 
Dendtratorum, 16 ; in all 398. 

^ Among these, sucb dicta as "That it is wrong to pat men to death ibrthdr 
religious opinions, and that tbe mass of mankiiid will bi ••r*' 
Saracens," were obviously unpalatable to > Gruid lnqiM* 

- H. C. Lea, Hist. 0/ Ike litquitilim, etc, ToL fl 
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The orthodoxy of Lull's writings was not so easily settled. 
Royal letters in favour of Lullism were issued by Alfonao V. 
in 1415, and again by Charles V. in 1549. Ten years later, in 
1559, Pope Paul IV. placed his works in the first Papal Index 
Expurgatorius, The Spanish Consejo de la suprema expunged 
the entry in 1 560. Three years later, the Council of Trent 
condemned the fraud of Eymerick ; and expurgated the Index 
of Paul. In 1578 the controversy was revived, and, after 
firuitless searches for the forged Bull, and many inclusions and 
exclusions of the works of Lull from the Papal Index, his name 
was added to the list of authors of heretical works, that was 
published by the Sorbonne under Gabriel du Prdau in l608. 
Three years later, in l6ll, Philip III. applied to the Pope for 
the canonisation of Raymond, a request which led only to 
further controversy and further condemnation. Nor can it be 
said that the controversy is even yet concluded. For although 
Pius IX., as lately as the year 1858, granted permission to the 
Franciscans to celebrate his feast on 27th November; and 
although the Doctor llluminatus bears at least a courtesy title 
as Saint, and is included by the Count de Mas La Trie in his 
last catalogue in 1890 ; and although his life is narrated in 100 
pages folio ^ of the great Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, it is 
even yet uncertain whether Raymond is a true Catholic Saint, 
or a condemned and condemnable heretic. 

*Tom. v., s. d. 30th June, pp. 633-736. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DOMESTIC DISCORD IN CASTILE. 

(1284— J550.) 

l.—The Bravoa. 

ArrER the enormous moral and material change that came 
over Christian Spain under Berengaria, St. Ferdinand and 
Alfonso X. — a change not merel]' in degree but in kind— it is 
mournful to find a recrudescence of barbarism under their 
immediate successors. The honourable conquest and occupa- 
tion of Cordova, so long the glory of the Caliphs, and of Seville, 
the fairest city in Andalusia, the wisdom of Berengaria, the 
learning of Alfonso ; alliances with faithful Moors, aspirations 
after Imperial dominion, the pursuits of science, the respect 
for law — alt this came to an end at the death of Alfonso X., in 
13S4, with the accession of his son Sancho, sumamed, in 
contemptuous comparison with his gentle father, the Brave, or, 
rather, the Bravo.^ 

And under this bravo and his successors, for close on a 
century, Castile reverted to the civil wars and assassinations, 
and the ever-changing and ever-faithless alliances that dis- 
graced the annals of the tenth century. There was plenty 
of war, but there was no accession of territory ; plenty of 
judgment, but no justice ; plenty of negotiation, but no peace ; 
plenty of bravery, but no honour^ According to a modem 



10 use so homely a word. Bui SeAor Vicente de Lafuenie, 
Soeiedadts sicrtlai in Etpalla. p. 41, says that ihe word Bravo in this connection 
is itself only a copyist's error adopted and perpetuated by excessive loyalty, for 
Pravo. the depraned, Latin Pravus. Pravo is not a word used in modern Spain, 
but it is given in the Ditl. of the Academy. 

*The brutality, Ihe rapacity, the violence of this age, are even exceeded by 
the falseness, the trickery. Ihe treason and Ibe perfidy, which at ihis lime are the 
distinguishing characteristics of Castile. P. Mirimte, Pidr« I,, ok_,^. ifi\ 
Laluente, vii.. p. 10. 
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Spanish writer, every man lived at the mercy of the highway 
robber and the private assassin. Bold depredators possessed 
the land, which was abandoned by the peaceful and honest 
owners. The bravo was abroad in Castile. Robbery and 
rapine were publicly professed by gentle and simple. The 
corpses of murdered men lay unburied on every highway. 
Travelling was impossible save in armed caravans. There was 
no security for life or property outside the walls of the fortified 
towns ; and not only the isolated farm-houses, but the hamlets 
and even the villages remained absolutely deserted throughout 
the country. Was it for this that Berengaria had created 
a great kingdom, and that Alfonso had endowed it with 
wise laws.^ Had it not been for the popular institution of 
the Hermandad, towards the close of the thirteenth century, 
there would hardly have been an honest man left alive in 
Castile.1 

For eleven years (1284-1295) after the death of Alfonso 
the Learned did Sancho, the fourth of his name, reign over 
Castile ; and from the day of his accession to the day of his 
death, there was nothing but trouble in the kingdom. Alfonso 
of Aragon refused to give up to him the persons of his nephews, 
the Infantes de Cerda.^ The Pope refused to sanction his 
marriage with his cousin, DoHa Maria of Leon ; Lope Diaz de 
Haro, Lord of Biscay, one of his rebel companions, whom he had 
raised to great honour, turned against him, after the good old 
fashion of his kind, and was only disposed of by assassination at 
the Council of Alfaro in 1288. Wars and treaties between 
Castile and Aragon ; Don Juan, the elder Infante, in arms in 
Gallicia ; the constant revolts of the Laras ; the abandonment 
of Murcia at the instance of Philip of France ; ^ the continued 
hostility of Peter of Aragon, all these things characterise the 

^ Cronica de Don Alfonso A'/., c. Ixxviii. 

> So called from their father, the Infante Ferdinand, the eldest son of Alfonso 
the Learned, who gained his nickname of La Cerda from the bristles which gre« 
from a mole on his face — H. 

' It should be explained that most of these troubles really arose out of the 
urgent need in Castile, as elsewhere in Europe, for the limitation of the abusive 
power of the feudal nobles. James the Conqueror had after years of struggle only 
partially succeeded in this in Aragon, and King John had failed in England. The 
complamt of the Castilian nobles of the king's favour to Haro was a mere excuse, 
and, as is here ix>inted out, Haro's sons promptly joined the other members of 
their order to proclaim as king the rightful heir under the Roman law. Murcia 
was ceded to the King of France on his promise not to aid Alfonso de la Cerda, 
and 1 to use his influence with the Pope to obtain a dispensation for Sancho's 
marriage with his cousin Maria de Molina. — H. 
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disturbed and disutroiu reign of Sancho IV, The one great 
deed of arms, in ten years of wretched strife, was the taking 
of Tarifa in IS9S. But the conquest of that celebrated town 
and the maintenance within its walls of the Csstilian supre- 
macy, is a glorious incident, not in the life of Sancho the 
Bravo, but of Guznum, more happily styled the Good. 

Alonzo Perez de Guzman, an illegitimate sod of the 
Adelantado Mayor of Andalusia, was bom in Leon in 1355. 
Distinguished in war and tourney, a brave and honourable 
knight, he quitted the court to escape the insults of his legiti- 
mate brother, and took service, after the fashion of the day, 
with Yusuf, the king or emperor of Morocco, and fought under 
the Moorish standard with much distinction in Africa. It was 
by his influence at the court of Fez that, in ]280, the emperor 
was induced to send a subsidy and an army to Alfonso X., and 
this Berber contingent was commanded by Guzman in person. 
In course of time (1390) Yusuf of Morocco died; and the 
Christians finding no favour at the court of his bigoted son and 
successor Yacub, Guzman passed over to Seville in 1291, bring- 
ing back with him a rich treasure acquired during his foreign 
service. Finding King Sancho meditating an expedition against 
the Moors of Granada, he promptly offered his assistance. The 
royal treasury was empty; Guzman provided the necessarr 
funds. A fleet was equipped, an army was raised, and Tarin 
was invested by sea and land. For six months the siege was 
prosecuted with the greatest vigour — Guzman was the most 
indefatigable of commanders — *nd at length the city was taken, 
and garrisoned by the Christian forces. 

Among the many bad men of a bad age was the Infante 
John, a brother of Sancho the king, and it seemed good to 
him about this time, after one of his many unsuccessful 
attempts at rebellion, to pass over to Tangiers, and to enter 
into an alliance with Yacub, the hostile sovereign of Morocco. 
The first care of these new allies was the recovery of Tarifa 
from the Christians. Guzman, who had been appointed 
governor of the fortress, upon its incorporation into the Castilian 
territories, held the city for Castile ; and he refused the bribes 
and despised the attacks of the invaders (1394). But in the 
hands of the Christian commander of the allied forces was 
unhappily found the only son of the gallant defender; and 
Prince John led the young Guzman forward under the walls 
of Tarifa, threatening to murder the boy under the eyes of his 
father, if the father remained true to lUs trust, and refused to 
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give up the city to the besiegers. But love proved less power- 
ful than honour in the heart of the Castilian Alcaide. Gasman 
not only defied the cowardly assailants without the battlements, 
but he fiung down his own knife at the feet of the tempter. 
Prince John, with a barbarity unsurpassed even in those bar- 
barous days, slew the youth on the spot But Tari& remained 
untaken. The Moors returned to Africa. Guzman, heirless, 
but full of glory, was gratified with the admiration of his 
country, and the strange title, granted under the sign manual 
of the king, of El bueno — ^the Good.^ 

Sancho IV. died at Toledo on the 25th of April, 1295, and 
was succeeded by his son Ferdinand, a boy of nine years of 
age : and confusion became worse confounded in Castile. The 
king's uncle — the ever odious Don John — his great uncle, Don 
Henry, who arrived from Italy, his neighbours Dionysius of 
Portugal and Mohammed of Granada, and his vassal Don Diego 
Lopez de Haro, all rose against Ferdinand IV. James II. of 
Aragon took possession of Murcia, and Don Juan de Lara, 
entrusted by the bold but over-confiding queen-regent with 
a large sum of money for the defence of his sovereign and her 
dominions, appropriated the supplies to his own use, and joined 
the ranks of the enemy. Yet was his treachery of no avaiL 
For Dona Maria, mainly by the assistance of the good Guzman, 
and partly by her own virtue and vigour, was able to prevail 
over invaders and rebels in Castile. The loyalty of this noble 
Castilian and the heroic conduct of the queen-regent, worthy 
at least of comparison with the great Berengaria, are almost 
the only bright features of this dreary period of treachery and 
disorder. The patience of Dona Maria, her vigour, her discretion, 
her maternal devotion, are all admirable.^ She was not only a 
diplomatist but a politician. The Hermandad, or association of 
free citizens who had bound themselves together in this historic 
brotherhood, in 1295, to defend themselves from the depreda- 

^ Of the family of this Guzman the Good was Leonora, the mistress of Alfonso 
XL, and mother of Henry IL So too was that incapable or unfortunate Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, who assumed so unwillingly the chief command of the great 
Empresa de Inglaterra in 1588. See M^rim^, Pidre /., etc., 1876, p. 273. 

The Cronica de los Duques de Medina Sidonia, compiled in the sixteenth 
century by Pedro de Medina is printed in vol. xxxix. of the Documenios ineditos, 
PP- 1-397. «'ind will be found the best authority for the rise and progress of the 
most noble family of the Guzmans. 

' This queen is the heroine of one of Tirso de Molina's dramas, La frudencia 
de la mujer^ and of a play by a more modern author, Roca de Togores, Marques 
de Molins. entitled DoHa Afaria de Molina. Her noble ally, Guzman the Good, 
was unhappily killed in a skirmish in the mountains of Granada in 1309. 
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tions of the nobles, was protected by her prudent policy ; >■ nor 
waB a single year of her regency suffered to pass without a 
regular session of the Qirtes. Thus she prevailed over the 
enemies of Castile abroad, and withstood traitors within the 
realm, not by assassination and tyranny, but by encouraging 
the party of order, and promoting good government at home. 



U.—The Hermandad. 

The early Hermandades or brotherhoods must not be con 
founded with the royal police that was established by Isabella 
— under the name of the Santa Hermandad, or holy brotherhood 
— nearly a century later. The earher institution had nothing 
royal either in its origin or in its character. The brotherhoods 
were simply associations or Unioiu of cities or citizens to protect 
themselves against the attacks of knights and nobles who, 
unchecked by any semblance of royal or national authority, 
plundered and burned, robbed and ravished throughout the 
length and breadth of Castile. 

By the end of the reign of Sancho IV. the condition of 
the kingdom had become so inconceivably disastrous that the 
ordinary law and the ordinary executive proved completely 
powerless to cope with the general disorganisation ; and under 
his youthful successor it became apparent that if society was to 
be saved, it was to be saved, not by the court, but by the 
commons. No privilege of union was asked of the infant king. 
A confederacy of classes would hardly have been possible at 
the end of the thirteenth century. A confederacy of burgesses, 
united among themselves, and of their own free will, had in it 
nothing inconsistent with the royal supremacy. And these free 
Spaniards spoke of their unwonted union as a brotherhood ; 
the Hermandad or Brotherhood of Castile. The formal act of 
incorporation— for if the Hermandad possessed no royal charter. 
It was far from being a secret society* — is one of the most 
remarkable protests in history. It recites in due legal form the 
hurts and harms, the deaths and dishonours, e otrat co»as tin 

'Sancho IV. in his slrugglewilh fcudaliim had not had the wit tnmake use of 
the middle and trading; classes, as James of Araeon and the Uler Planlagenel 
kings in IsnKland did. Instead of stren^ening the towns, he lel them against 
him by a wholesale abolition of Iheir privileges, ll was not until his death thai 
the middle classes on iheir own account entered actively into the struggle, and the 
foundation of Ibe Hermandad is the lirsl strong manifestation of this.— H. 

*Vet see Don V. de Lafuenle, SocUdades Stcrelai en EifaHa, cap. i. 
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guisa, suffered by the people of Castile since the last year of 
Alfonso X. ; and it goes on to say that por maifor asosiego de la 
tierra, and for the greater protection of the king's authority 
facemos hermandad, we hereby constitute ourselves a brotherhood. 

This strange document was sealed and executed^ if not by 
authority of the king, at least with the approbation of the queen- 
regent, herself struggling with a thousand enemies to main- 
tain her son's authority in the distracted enemy realm that he 
had inherited. Thirty-four cities or towns were parties to this 
first act of brotherhood. Its affairs were conducted by deputies, 
who transacted their business — like the Unionists of Aragon — 
under a common seal, and who not only maintained the rights 
and liberties of the members of the brotherhood, but who 
actually promulgated laws, which they transmitted to the king 
himself. An armed force made their decrees respected. Dis- 
obedience was visited with death. If a noble deprived an 
Hermano of his property, his house was razed to the ground, 
and his movables confiscated to the Hermandad. If the king's 
tax-gatherer demanded an unlawful impost, he was slain. But 
the brotherhoods, though vigorous, were never tyrannical. 
They were obviously unconstitutional ; but they were necessary, 
and they were universally respected ; and their deliberative 
assemblies were even known by the singular name of the Cortes 
extraordinary.^ 

However successful Queen Maria may have been, and was, in 
her administration of the kingdom, she was certainly less skilful or 
less fortunate than her greater predecessor Berengaria, in her 
education of her royal son. For unlike his sainted namesake, 
Ferdinand IV. of Castile, on arriving at man's estate, not only 
proved utterly unfit to govern his country, but he showed his 
base and contemptible nature by treating the prudent preserver 
of his crown and of his kingdom, not only with ingratitude, but 
even with insult Under such circumstances, his reign was not 
likely to be prosperous or honourable. And the period of twelve 
years (1300-1812), from the attainment of his legal majority, to 
his death, which took place suddenly, after a startling act of 
treachery, is one of the most disgraceful in the annals of Castile. 
Summoned, so runs the legend, to his account, as he lay 
sleeping on a September afternoon, in 1312, his death would 

1 As long as they were needed they grew and prospered. In the Hermandad 
of 131C thrice as many towns and cities were associated as had been parties to 
that of 1295— one hundred instead of thirty-four. flortM, Esp. Sagrada^ xxxvi, 
163. The number of associated cities constantly varied. 
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bkve been « source of uDmixed ntis&ction to hU subjects, had 
not the throne been once more occupied by a child.' 

III.— J^njo XL 

This royal in&nt, who had received the name of Alfonso, in 
memory of liis ever-famoiu ancestor, succeeded to the crown of 
his father, Ferdinand IV,, when he was but a few months old, 
and reigned and ruled over Castile for nigh on forty years as 
Alfonso XI. On the death of Ferdinand IV. a Cortes was 
promptly summoned. The estates, assembled at Palencia in 
January, 1S13, were at once called upon to decide the all-im- 
portant question of a regency ; but the rival claims of Queen 
Constance of Portugal, the king's mother, Don Petro and Don 
John, the king's uncles, and Dona Maria, his more illustrious 
grandmother, proved so entirely irreconcilable, that the novel 
expedient was finally adopted of a division of the kingdom, or 
rather of the regency, among the contending candidates (1315). 
So strange a solution did not, as may be supposed, tend to 
strengthen the administration ; but the &11 of both the Infantes 
in battle near Granada in 1319, and the death of both the queens 
soon afterwards, tended to union and peace ; and Don John 
Manuel, by &r the most distinguished of the king's relations, 
took upon himself the regency of Castile — a position in which 
he was confirmed by the Cortes of Burgos, in 1,'J30. 

The new regent was capable and vigorous. Yet the kingdom 
was vexed with continual strife. His cousin, Don Juan el Tuerto, 
or John the One-eyed,^ harassed both prince and people. Ferdi- 

■Tliis Ferdinand bean ihr itrasee surname of El Emflatada, or Ibr Sum- 
moned, inconsequence or his having been summoned to appear berore the jud^enl 
seal of heaven by the brothers Cardatal, unjusily condemned to death. This call 
it said 10 ha™ been followed by his sudden death within ihiny days, A somewhat 
similar tale is told of King Philip the Fair of Fiaoce and his henchman Pope 
Clement V., who were lummontd by Jacques de Molay, grand master of the 
plundered Knights' Templars, as he was chained lo the stake, and who boib 
followed their victim within the year lo another world. (II should be mentioned 
that the sloiy of the summoning of Don Ferdinand is not told by any contemporary 
writer. It is iirsi mentioned fifty years after the king's death by Ben al Hatib who 
was probably inBuenced as others were al the time by the famous citation mentioned 

'The number of Tutrtss or one-eyed heroes in Spanish history is remarkable, 
including Hannibal, Viriaius. Taric, Abdur Rahman I., and many others. A 
modern English writer speaks of this John as " Juaji the Crooked," a sipiification 
which may possibly be suggested by the etymology of Tuer'- '~-- — '■■-i- ■- 
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nand^ one of the Infantes de la Cerda, opposed both rebel and 
regent. The Hermandad alone preserved a semblance of order. 
Alfonso at length attained his majority at fourteeen years of 
age, and he determined to reign and rule alone. Don John 
the One-eyed was assassinated in the king's palace^ and Don 
John Manuel was only preserved from a similar fate by retire- 
ment to the hospitable court of Muley Ismail, the Moslem King 
of Granada. Yet not even then was there peace in Castile. 

Nor is there much in what may be called the political side 
of the long reign of the eleventh Alfonso that is of special 
interest to posterity, within or without the Peninsula. It is at 
least creditable to Alfonso as a ruler that, succeeding as he did 
to the throne, in times exceedingly turbulent even for Castile, 
he skilfully availed himself of the assistance of the various 
Actions to subdue one by one the leading disturbers of the peace 
of the kingdom. Sumamed as he was el Jtuiidero, or the doer 
of justice, the king was not, perhaps, very much juster than his 
neighbours, but he undoubtedly bore not the sword in vain, and 
rebels and enemies were at least satisfactorily executed, whatever 
may have been the imperfections of their trial. 

In spite of many shortcomings, in spite of much t3rranny on 
the part of the king, and much turbulence on the part of the 
nobles, the development of free institutions was in theory very 
great in the reign of Alfonso, and even in practice it was not 
inconsiderable. The Cortes was summoned not only with regu- 
larity, but with increasing pomp and ceremony. The great code 
of Alfonso X. was promulgated by the Ordenamiento de Alcala ; 
and the mere adoption by the king of the surname of the Jua- 
ticiero,^ instead of that of the Baiallador^ or the Braoo, is in 
itself a sign of the times. As a general Alfonso was no less 
vigorous than as a judge ; and at the great battle of Salado, near 
Tarifa, in October, 1340, two hundred thousand Moslems of 
Granada are said to have been put to the sword with a loss of 
but twenty Christian soldiers ! By what accident this unhappy 
score of Castilian worthies met their death, we are not told ; 
but that the Moslems were defeated is at least certain. 

Four years later the neighbouring town of Algeciras was 
taken by Alfonso, after a vigorous siege of twenty months, in 
which knights and lords from almost every part of Europe were 
found among the Christian armies.^ The order for an attack 

1 Alfonso's most celebrated collection of special laws was known as the Becerro 
de las Behttrioi^ or parchmint register ot tenures. See fost^ chap, xxxiil 

'Chaucer's jxriect knight had been at the siege <A Algesir. See Canterbury 
Tales, Prologue, ver. 57. 
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upon Gibraltar had actu&IIj' been given, when, on Good Friday 
of the year 1350, the king fell a victim to the black death that 
had broken out in the besieged city, and all further operations 
were abruptly discontinued. These military glories cast a cert^ain 
lustre upon the concluding years of Alfonso's life, and are among 
the few glorious episodes in the history of Castile from the 
conquest of Tarifa, at the end of the thirteenth century, to the 
taking of Antequera by the good Regent Ferdinand at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth. 

IV — Literature. 

But it was not so much as a warrior, nor yet as a lawgiver, 
but rather as a patron of letters that Alfonso has a claim to 
honourable distinction among the kings of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. That Sancho the Bravo and Ferdinand IV, should have 
taken no care to perpetuate the memory of their own very 
unworthy lives is not surprising ; but Alfonso XI. was fiilly 
justified in the orders that he gave that the Cronica of his illus- 
trious namesake should be continued down to his own time.' 
In any case, the post of royal chronicler was founded in his 
reign ; and Successive holders of the office have left to posterity 
those abundant records, which give such a peculiar interest to 
the study of Spanish history. 

Letters indeed had decayed, and science had died in Christian 
Spain with Alfonso X. ; but his royal and most turbulent 
nephew, Don John Manuel, maintained the honour of the Homily 
with the pen, while he vexed Castile with his ever restless lance. 
Bora in 1282, the son of Don Peter Manuel, a brother of Alfonso 
X., Don John Manuel had already done service against the 
Moors in 1294, before he was fiill twelve years of age. In 1320, 
as we have seen, he became Regent of Castile, gained the great 
victory of Gusdalahorra in 1327, and then, disgusted with the 
treachery of the palace and the faithlessness of the king, he 
retired to his estates, until, in 1335, he once more offered his 
sword to Castile ; and after doing good service to his country, 
with certain intervals of what might now be called rebellion, 

■The name of ihe chronicter of Alfoiuo X. ia unknown, thoagh one Pcrnan 
Sanchei de Tovar is supposed by some to be the aulhor.. See Mtm. Real Acad. 
tU Hiit,. vi., 451 ; Memoria! de Alfonso el .'iaiia, par el Marques de Mondejar, 
pp. ^^9-635. (The chronicle of AlfODio XI. iiallribuled to Juan Nufiec de Villasan, 
jusiicia mayor lo Henry II.. son of Alfonso. My own copy {Toledo. 1595) bean 
his name as aulhor on the litle.pa{[e. — H.) 

VOL. I. 31 
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but what in the fourteenth century was merely the usual fonn 
of political opposition, he died in harness in 1347. In the 
intervals of constant war and tumult, of deeds of blood and 
violence, he found time to compose a number of works,^ of 
which one at least will ever form a part of the national literature 
of Spain. 

El Conde Lucanor is a collection of forty-nine tales, of some- 
what Oriental character. The count who gives his name to 
the collection — Count was a title of supreme dignity in Spain in 
the fourteenth century — was wont to propound to his councillor, 
Patronius, questions of the most varied character ; and the 
answers of the wise Patronius, who has a certain resemblance 
both to Sherazadeh and to Mr. Barlow, took the form of fiEtbles, 
apologues and anecdotes, more or less appropriate to the occasion. 
Tales of the Castilian hero Feman Gonzalez, of Roderic el Franco, 
and of Richard Cceur de Lion of England, the fistbles of the Crow 
and the Fox, the Old Man and his Ass, and others, both Greek 
and Oriental, are to be found in this collection. But the most 
curious is, perhaps, the Casamienio Morisco (No. xlv. of the 
collection), which is the earliest version in European literature 
of the old Oriental tale ^ that was given to England by Shake- 
speare in the ^^ Taming of the Shrew ". The language of Don 
John Manuel is certainly not more highly developed than that of 
the Pariidas. At times it is even more antiquated.' But the 
tone of his writings is far in advance of his age. Essentially 
liberal in his notions of men and of things, gay, sarcastic and 
lively, his tales are pleasantly told, in a style ever clear and 
graceful, and his passing comments are those of a keen and 
fearless man of the world, whose pen was assuredly never blunted 
by his lance. His cousin, Alfonso XL, was not actually a literary 
rival ; but a Libro de MotUeria,^ or Treatise on the Chase, that 
has come down to our days, was written under the direction and 
by the order of the king. 

But the most remarkable Castilian writer of the fourteenth 

^ The best of them will be found in Seflor Gayanffos' translation of Ticknor'a 
Spanish Literature, vol. i., pp. 68-75. His chronicle, Chronicon Dni Joannis 
EmmanueUs, 1274 to 1339, is printed in Espafta Sagrada^ torn, ii., pp. 315-aaa. 

'Sec Sir John Malcolm, Hist, of Persia (1827), ii«i 54* 

' See Ticknor, trans. Gayan^os. i. , pp. 79, 8a Fallar, for instance, always 
stands for hallar, tmdjijo for hijOtfeuer tor hacer^ and fablar for hailar, Amtas 
stands for ambos, eras is used instead of maMana, and such words as ca,ge and 
ende are of frequent occurrence. 

* It was published b^ Argote de Molina, Seville, 1582, folio, with notes by the 
editor, and wood engravings relating to bull-fighting and other sports. 
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century is Juan Ruiz, arch-prieflt of Hita, « little town not &r 
from Guadal&xara, who flourished in the reign of Alfonso XI. 
His poems consist of an immense variety of tales, fables and 
apologues, chiefly amatory and satirical, in some 7000 verses of 
' which about 1700 remain with prose introductions and additions. 
The verses, as a rule, are the rhymed couplets of Berceo ; but 
no less thaji seventeen different metres are used in the course 
of the work, which is as free and original in matter as in 
manner. The whole is interspersed with indecent episodes and 
very immoral reflections, in which the Lady Trotacommtoi figures 
witii the Lady Cuarama and the Lady Feniu. Don Amor, D<m 
Carnal, and Don Tocina are found, not unnaturally, in the 
company of the Ladies Coeiaa and Merienda, nor are more 
sacred personages absent from the party. The variety of the 
style is no less remarkable than the diversity of the subjects ; 
at one time, gmve, tender and dignified ; at another, sarcastic, 
jocular, didactic, devout and indecent, but ever fresh, lively 
and natural. Ruiz has been called the Spanish Chaucer, and 
his poems have much in common with the CaaUrbury Talet, 
which were written about the same time.' The Libra del Baibi 
Sem Job, a poem addressed to Peter the Cruel on his accession 
by a learned and liberal Jew, is worthy of notice among the 
writings of the period ; as is a dance of death, la Danza General 
de la Muerte, probably adapted from the French of the same 
period ; and perhaps the Poema de Jote, the story of Joseph or 
Yusuf, derived, strange to say, from Moslem and not from 
Christian sources, and written more probably in Aragon than in 
Castile. 

But if Alfonso was a patron of tetters, a lover of law, and a 
professed scourge of evil-doers, he was not in his own domestic 
life either as virtuous or as prudent as became a refiirmer and a 
judge. The court of Castile was ruled by rival ladies. Within 
and without the palace the kingdom was divided. The king's 
mistress, the beautiful Leonora de Giuman, had her court and 
her courtiers, and not only vied with the legitimate queen in 
her influence over her royal lover, but for nigh on twenty years 
she claimed a large share in the administration of his kingdom. 
The wife, as so frequently happens in such cases, was not only 
less powerful but less wise, less fit for command, less &voured 

I An enlhusiailic admirer oF the arch.prlest, and no mean critic, has eren com- 
pared him with Cervintes. Ferdinand Wolf, /eirhuh tUr LiUratur {Viemw. 
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by fortune than her rival the mistress. The only legitiniate 
child that Queen Maria of Portugal bore to her husband com- 
bined in his own person the worst qualities of his £Etther, 
Alfonso XI., his grandfather, Ferdinand IV., and his great- 
grand&ther, Sancho the Bravo; and at a time when cruelty 
was the fashion among kings, earned a widespread and long- 
enduring notoriety as Peter the Cruel. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 
PETER THE CRUEL. 

(1S50— IS69.) 

I. — A Rotfol Jtsasiin. 

Of the nine children whom Leonora de Giunuin had borne to 
Alfonso XI., Henn, the eldest, was endowed with the magni- 
ficent domain and title of Trastamaia.' His twin brother, 
Fadrique, was elected, at ten years of age, to the more than 
princely position of Grand Master of Santiago. His cousin, 
Perez Ponce, already enjoyed the scarcely inferior honour of 
the Grand Mastership of Alcantara. It was but natural, upon 
the sudden death of Alfonso XI., that his illegitimate &mily 
should seek to maintain their exceptional position, in spite of 
the queen's son, Peter, who had lived up to this time neglected 
and almost forgotten at Seville. 

But the Guzmans were too prosperous to be popular ; and 
the young king found a powerful protector in his father's 
palace. Don Juan de Albuquerque, a sdon of the royal house 
of Portugal, who had accepted the friendship of the mistresa 
during the life-time of King Alfonso XI., and had thus risen 
to the highest position in the State, at once turned upon 
the Guzmans, imprisoned Dona Leonora— provided with a safe 
conduct under his own hand — in the Alcazar at Seville, drove 
her many sons into exile, and constituted himself the guide, if 
not the master, of the legitimate sovereign, who had but just 
attained the year of his legal majority.* 

One of the first political incidents of his reign was the 
assassination of his step-mother (1351), in which it is possible 

'The name is spell by coniemporary writers mdifferentljr as Trestamera, 
Traslameira, TrasUmcDa. The mcxlem conventiiHud Spiuiisli is TraiUnuus. 
* He wBi boro at BorgM, gutb Augmt, 1333. 
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that he took no personal part.^ But if the murder wms, as is 
suggested, entirely the work of Albuquerque, the minister had 
an apt pupil, who at least approved of the act that was done 
under his royal authority. And it was not long before he was 
able to walk alone. Within the year (1851) Garcilaso de la 
Vega, Adelantado of Castile, the highest dignitary of the king- 
dom,^ had his brains beaten out in the presence chamber by 
order of his royal master, and his body was thrown out of the 
window into the great square of Burgos, among the combatants 
and spectators of the bull-fight that was being celebrated in 
honour of the royal visit. 

But none of the king's early crimes was more characteristic 
of his dark and dastardly nature than his treatment of the 
young and innocent princess, Blanche de Bourbon,^ whose hand 
was, at his earnest solicitation, bestowed upon him by the 
King of France. Engaged, after his betrothal to that gentle 
lady, in an intrigue with the notorious Maria de Padilla, he 
refused even to receive the French princess — a bride, a 
stranger and a royal guest-^n her arrival in his dominions. 

Degraded at length to the wretched position of Queen of 
Castile (3rd June, 1353) treated for two days as a wife, and 
for ten years as a prisoner, poisoned at last by her royal gaoler, 
while yet in the bloom of her innocent beauty, the fiitte of this 
gentle and unfortunate * lady excited but the feeble sympathy 

1 M^rimte is very positive upon this point, and as to Peter's early subordination 
to Albuquerque. Mariana says that the odium of the murder fell upon the queen, 
and the place where Leonora was murdered thus acquired the addition of Tala\-era 
d€ la Reina, by which it is known to this day. Mariana, lib. xvi., cap. xvi. ; 
Ayala, Crvn., 36. (Peter the Cruel has much cause to complain of the verdict 
that has been handed down to posterity upon him. Lopez de Ayala, who wrote in 
the days when Peter's name was anathema, was conspicuously unjust to him, 
and he has been followed by all subsequent historians. The kmg. who was not 
sixteen when he succeeded, did not assume the I'eins of government until 1554 
when he was nineteen, and most of the principal acts which have gained for him 
his murderous reputation were committed before then, when Albuquerque was 
practically r^ent. Peter had to deal with a powerful revolt, which drove him into 
exile, and in his suppression of it he was no whit more severe than his predecessors 
had been under similar circumstances. I am indebted to my friend the Duke of 
Wellington for an interesting manuscript vindication of Peter, copied in the six> 
teenth century from the testimony of contemporaries of the king.— -H.) 

^ The powers of the office are fully set forth in the laws of the Partidas. The 
Adelantado of Castile ranked next in dignity to the king, and was commander-in- 
chief of the troops in time of war, and chief justice in time of peace. 

' She was the daughter of Pierre, Duke of Bourbon, who fell at P^tiers. and 
younger sister of Jeanne de Bourbon, wife of Charles V. of France. 

* Prosper M^mde. Histoire de Don Pidre /., Rot de Castile (Paris, 1848), pp. 
348, 351. Pidre is rather an ingenious compromise between Pedro and Pierre. 
The Rmg of Aragon is always spoken of by the author as Pierre. 
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of the galUnt men of two nations; and her husband's behsviour, 
which amounted not only to « domestic outrage, but to almost 
a national a&ont, did not rouse the spiritless Valois who lost 
his kingdom at Poictiers to strike one blow for the protection 
of a wince« of France. 

The record of the first fifteen years of the reign of Peter of 
Castile is not only odious, but it is also suiH«mely uninterest- 
ing. One of the most brilliant of modem French historians 
has essayed with moderate success to invest the story with 
something of his own romance ; but the fact remains that if 
Peter was not absolutely the most cruel of men, he was 
assuredly one of the greatest blackguards that ever sat upon a 
throne. 

The one agreeable feature of his character is that he was 
affable with his humbler subjects, that he took an interest in 
their everyday life, and that he was wont, after the manner of 
the Caliph Harun Al Rashid, whose legendary exploits were no 
doubt familiar to him, to spend many of his nights in some 
humble disguise, seeking adventures and information in the 
streets of Seville.' This was at least human. But such displays 
of his humanity were rare. His sham reconciliation with his 
brother, in order to rid himself of his own too powerful friend 
Albuquerque, who had unhappily raised him to power, is only 
surpassed in atrocity by his sham marriage with Juana de 
Castro, whom he dishonoured and abandoned after the grati- 
fication of a passing whim, under cover of a most astounding 
sacrilege. 

Peter indeed was married to no less than three wives, all 
alive at the same time, before he was twenty-one. According 
to the solemn pronouncement of the Archbishop of Toledo, be 
was lawfully married in \S52 to the lady who passed during her 
entire life as his mistress, Juana de Padilla ; he was certainly 
married to Blanche of Bourbon in 1S53 ; and his seduction, or 
rather his violation of Juana de Castro was accomplished by a 
third profanation of the sacrament, when the Bishops of Sala- 
manca and Avila, both accessories to the king's scandalous 
bigamy, pronounced the blessing of the Church upon his brutal 
dishonour of a noble lady. 

Whether Peter's marri^e with Maria de Padilla,* which 

' As to the legendary origin of tbe name of ihe Calle del Candileio u Seville, 
and tbe king's iDterrupled duel — Ibe isle is loo long to be told bere — see Mtrimte. 
nf. cil., pp. 135, 136, and ZuiligB, Ann. EceUt. it ScvilU, (om. iL, p. 136. 

'Ayala, 350. Zufliga, Ann. Beclti. Stv., u,, 169. 
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was never spoken of until after the lady's death,^ was itself a 
royal and archiepiscopal figment, suggested as M. M^rim^e 
would have it, by the £Btmous rehabilitation of Ifiez de Castro 
in Portugal about the same time, is obviously uncertain. But 
if it is true, it only renders the king's treatment of Blanche de 
Bourbon the more odious and the more flagitious. 

Of the league of outraged nobles, including the brother of 
Juana de Castro and the supporters of Queen Blanche ; of 
the king's imprisonment, and subsequent escape from the city 
of Toro by the skill and the ducats of his Hebrew treasurer, 
Don Samuel Levi, who was afterwards strangled by the king's 
order (1362); of the massacre of Jewish merchants on the 
taking of Toledo in 1355, and the still more dreadful massacre 
of Christian nobles on the taking of Toro in 1356, when the 
queen-mother, with her trembling ladies, stood up to their 
ankles in the blood of her knights and nobles, as they were 
butchered in cold blood in the presence of the king ; of the 
constant schemes for the murder of his relations, the tale is but 
a wearisome and odious iteration of treachery and bloodshed.^ 
Nor have we by any means filled up the cup of horrors. For 
the next event in the life of Peter that compels our unwilling 
attention is the assassination in his own presence, if not with 
his own hand, of his brother Fadrique, Grand Master of Santiago, 
a guest under his own royal safe conduct in his palace at 
Seville. Don Fadrique was knocked down by the king's at- 
tendants, but the coup de grace was given with the royal 
dagger,^ and the royal assassin insisted on dining in the room in 
which the bloody corpse of his brother yet lay : while he 
poignarded with his own hand one of his brother's followers who 
had fled for protection into the presence of his own daughter. 

After the murder of Don Fadrique, couriers were dispatched 
in every direction bearing orders for the killing of all his 
friends and partisans throughout Spain ; and in due time ^ these 

1 Maria de Padilla being found enceinte in 1354, and no longer pleasing to ber 
royal lover, was appointed superior of a convent, specially founded in her honour 
by Innocent VI. under the protection of St. Clare. Kainaldi, Ann. Eccl. ann., 
1354. On the birth of the child Constance, who ^as afterwards married to John 
of Gaunt, the vows were forgotten. Thus arose the English Lancastrian claims to 
the throne of Spain. 

•Ayala, 200-2x2. 

' /did. , pp. 237-243. M. Prosper M6nm6e can find nothing better to say in 
extenuation of this dinner devant son ennemi mort^ but that ses repas ne resemblaient 
pas d ceux de Viieliius I 

^ M^rimde, 259 et seq. 
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terrible messengen returned, e&ch one bringing, suspended 
from his saddle-bow, the heads of the men who had been 
obnoxious to the king.' This savage treachery is characteristic- 
ally accentuated by the fact that some few weeks before (S9tb 
May, 1358) the king had administered to his kinsman, Don 
John of Aragon, an oath upon the Gosptels and in the presence 
of the crucifix, that he would assassinate his brother, receiving 
u his reward the lordship of the province of Biscay. To 
such uses were devoted the emblems of religion. The king's 
sanguinary promptitude, however, rendered superfluous the 
services of this princely agent ; and six weeks after the murder 
of Don Fadrique, the royal principal anticipated any awkward 
claims upon Biscay by the murder of Don John. 

Queen Leonora, Isabella de Lara, the widow of the mur- 
dered Don John of Aragon, and the wife of Don Tello, the 
king's brother, honoiuvble hostages in his hands, were the 
next victims; and their taking off, in 1358, was followed by 
the murder of the king's youngest brother, a boy of but four- 
teen years of age,' in 1 359. 

The betrayal of the Portuguese knights, who had sought 
and found an asylum in Castile, to his savage namesake, at 
Lisbon, and the hideous tortures inflicted by him at Seville, in 
136l, on the CastiUan nobles delivered over to him as the price 
of this base surrender ; the murder of Gutier Fernandez, his 
ambassador to Rome,* of Gomez Carrillo, the governor of 
Algeciras, and of his faithful Hebrew treasurer, the saviour of 
his own life at Toro ; * the murder by his own hand, almost at 
his own table, of bis friend and ally, Abu Said, the King of 
Granada ; all these things, and many of similar character may 
be found set forth in great detail in the chronicles of Castile.' 
But they form but sad and profitless reading. Nor is the 

■Ayala, 347. (Il must be repeated thai Ajrak is not a fair witness against 
Peter without conBrmalion. — H.) 

'^Ibid., 39a, By the year 1360 Peter bad taken to boiling his eaemies in buee 
eortlien pots, as- well as burning them alive. See Ayala. pp. 303-4. and note (4) 
in ed. of LlaguDo, Amirola {17S0). As to the pots Ibcinselves, M. M^imte says, 
Leur forme est tout antique. On sail que le tonneau de Uiog^ne etail un vase 
de teue. M^imte, 399. 

>/«</., 313-315. 

* He died in 136S, apon the rack, after having been despoiled of all bis riches 
by the king. Ibid., 333. 

' Not content with the treacherous slaughter of his royal guest, Ibe King of ' 
Castile set him on an ass and made bis body the mark for his javelins (caQas) and 
those of his companions. Ibid. , 339 ; Conde, D^minacicn dt Ui Araiti, part. iv. , 
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history of the constant war£stre with Angon — war£u« without 
fruit and without honour ^ — more interesting or more profitable 
as a study. And it is only in so £ur as these wars encouraged 
the pretensions of Henry of Trastamara to the throne of hit 
brother that they had any lasting influence upmi the fortonef 
of Spain. 

It was to the north of the Pjrrenees that th^ alliances were 
formed which changed the succession in Castile. The Frendi 
and English soldiers on the Continent, set free by the peace of 
Bretigny in 1360, had formed themselves into baiids of militaij 
marauders, which, under the name of the Free Companies,* 
ravaged and desolated France : and to the celebrated Bertrand 
du Guesclin, the new king, Charles V., entrusted the delicate 
enterprise of enlisting these unruly soldiers in a regular army, 
and marching them into Spain, nominally in quest of plunder 
and military glory, but really as the only means of ridding 
himself of their presence. Du Guesclin accepted the charge ; 
and the best lance and the most popular soldier of fortune in 
Europe had no difficulty in enrolling, under his free banner 
every military adventurer in the kingdom. The Count de la 
Marche, a prince of the blood royal, and the Sire de Beaujeu, 
both relations of the unfortunate Blanche de Bourbon, took 
service in du Guesclin *s army ; and, eager to avenge the murder 
of their queen, they proposed to chastise or dethrone her odious 
husband in Castile. The million of gold pieces that the avarice 
of her royal executioner was supposed to have accumulated at 
Toledo was a sufficient casus belii for the general body of 
adventurers. Nor did the alliance between Peter and Edward 
of England,^ unhappily entered into at Bordeaux in the early 

^ Cette guerre de si^ge et de pillage qui semblait n'avoir d'autre but que la 
ruine complete du pays. M^rim^, 415. That Peter devoted his entire attention 
to the plunder of the towns, and that he was conspicuously cowardly in the field, is 
more than once admitted by his French apologist, op. cit., 4x1-419. 

3 Or Compagnies blanches: for what reason is now uncertain. In Spain they 
are known as the Grandes CompaHias. Lafuente, vii., 364-5. The French name 
may refer to the plate armour of white steel which was worn by the men-at-arms 
of the companies, in contradistinction to the chain armour or coats of mail, which 
were going out of fashion. The adventurers were the best-armed men in Europe. 
Ayala, 399. Mr. Conan Doyle's spirited romance entitled The Wkiie Company 
has been published since this note was first written. 

Du Guesclin had been taken prisoner by John of Chandos at the battle of 
Auray, and released on payment of 100,000 marcs, paid jointly by the King of 
France, the Pope, and Henry of Trastamara. Longman, Edward ///., voL iL, 
p. 109. 

^This treaty was first signed in London, in St. Paul's Cathedral, on the aand 
of June, 1362, by William L^rd Latimer, and John Stretleye, plenipotentiaries of 
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put of 1363, prohibit, according to the custom of the times. 
Sir Hugh Calverley fVom taking the commuid of the English 
companions, whose avowed destinatioa was the island of Cyprus,' 
and whose nominal enemies were the Saracens. 

In the early autumn of the year 1365 the army set out by 
way of Avignon, where temporal and spiritual favours were 
somewhat rudely demanded of the Pope * by the adventurers, 
who continued their march over the eastern I^enees, and 
arrived in due time at Barcelona. 

Meanwhile Peter IV. of Aragon had welcomed to his court 
Henry of Trast&mara, the eldest son of Alfonso XI. and Leonora 
de Guzman, and the eldest step-brother of Peter of Castile. A 
large number of knights and nobles espoused the cause of the 
elder brother, bastard though he was, agtinst that of the more 
legitimate monster who disgraced the throne of Castile. With 
these men <lu Guesclin and his adventurers had gladly con- 
sented to act, and by them he was anxiously awaited to the 
south of the Pyrenees. 

On his arrival in Aragon, du Guesclin was received by Peter 
of Aragon and Henry of Trastamara with almost royal honours. 
His Iree companions were treated not only with consideration 
but with liberality. Gold pieces were the form of welcome 
most heartily appreciated by every soldier in the invading 
army. Persuaded that the safety of his kingdom depended 
upon the destruction of his rival in Castile, Peter IV. of Aragon 
shrank from no sacrifice to take advantage of this great oppor- 
tunity. His treasury was exhausted, but he pledged his 
private property to provide for the entertainment of the 12,000 
mercenaries at his gates.* But du Guesclin was not in truth 
BO much the ally of Peter of Aragon as of Henry of Trastamara, 
pretender to the crown of Castile. And after a preliminary 
victory of Sir Hugh Calverley at Borja, in March, 1366, had 
opened the road to fortune, "the Count,"* as Trastamara was 

Ihe King of England, on tbe one part, and Diego Sanchei Terraia, Cavillero, and 
Alvaro Sanchet tte Cuellar, bachelor of laws, ambaxudon of the King of Castile, 
on the other : and was continued at the Palace of Westminster on the 3rd (rf 
September following. Rymer. iiL. part IL, p. 73: Ayala. p. 364. 

'See Rymer, sub. 6th December. 1365 ; and Cnrn. dtdu Gutstlin, v., 7549. 

'The behaviour of the rtew crusaders to Pope Urban V. ai Avignon is told at 
length in the CkrsHiqta dt du Oniiciin, and is worib reading. 

^ ArcA. Gen. dt Aragon, Ref[. 1313, p. 43 ; Carbonell. p. 196. 

* Don Enrique. Conde de Trastamara, is generally tbtis designated. He sub- 
scribes himself as " El Conde". He was then, in fact, Ihe only count in Castile; 
the Suoi Homint did not yet bear titles. Tti^, however, greatly coveted them ; 
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familiarly called, was escorted in triumph to Calahorrm, where 
he was solemnly proclaimed King of Castile. 

Peter the Cruel had assembled a considerable force at Buivos ; 
but his craven heart did not suffer him to await the appnMum of 
the invader. He found time, indeed, to put to death Juan de 
Tovar, whose brother had been vanquished at Calahorra, and 
then he stole out of Burgos without notice or instructions to his 
supporters ; and accompanied only by a few Moslem horsemen, 
he turned and fled to Toledo, leaving the £stithful citizens at the 
mercy of the invader. Within a few days Henry was in the 
palace, and having sworn to maintain the liberties of Burgos send 
of Castile, he was crowned with great pomp in the church at 
Las Huelgas. 

The accession of Henry II. was accompanied by no murders 
nor executions, but only by honours and rewards. Du Guesclin 
was gratified with the rich lordships of Molina and Trastamara ; 
to Sir Hugh Calverley was given the title and rich appanage of 
Count of Carrion. Every relation, every friend, every man who 
had assisted Henry of Trastamara was gratefully and substantially 
rewarded. For himself the victor reserved not a maravedi, not 
an acre of land, not a castle. He was content, he said, to be 
King of Castile. 



II. — Edward the Black Prince. 

Peter, flying from Toledo, and thence, on rumours of pursuit, 
to Santiago in Gallicia, gratified himself by the murder of the 
archbishop, Suero de Toledo, in the Cathedral ^ of Compostella, 
and the plunder of his private and ecclesiastical property ; and 
making his way from the sacred city to the port of Corunna, he 
set sail for Bayonne, to seek the assistance of his English ally, 
Edward the Black Prince, who held his court at Bordeaux. 
Unhappily both for England and for Spain, the royal refugee 

and the first act of Don Enrique after his coronation at Burgos, was to create a 
large number of dukes, marquises and counts. His father, Alfonso XL, had 
refused the ducal title to Don Juan Manuel, the grandson of Ferdinand III., and 
the most powerful noble in the kingdom. 

The old Gothic ceremonial customary on such occasions was then revived. 
Three sops were put into a cup of wine and set before the king and his favourite, 
and the kmg said : " Corned Conde, &it, count " ; and the count said : " Corned Rey^ 
eat, king ". This having been said three times by both, they ate of those sops ; 
whereupon the bystanders exclaimed : *' Evad el Conde 1 Evad el Conde I " . . . 
Cronica del Rey Don Alfonso XI., p. X17. 

^ Ayala, Abr,, 4x8. 
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was hospitably received ; ' his wickedness was ignored or for- 
gotten ; and his misfortunes excited the ready sj/mpathy of his 
generous but imprudent host. A parliament was held at Bor- 
deaux. The Grand Master of Alcantara was sent to London to 
implore the favour and support of Edward III. The king's 
answer was favourable. The parliament was not unwilling. 
The Black Prince was eager to appear as a supporter of a dis- 
tressed and legitimate monarch ; and it was decided to send an 
expedition into Spain to restore Peter to his sovereign rights. 

The gallant Sir John Cbandos, one of the original knights of 
the most noble Order of the Garter, did his best to dissuade the 
prince from engaging in so disgracetiil an alliance, but his remon- 
strances proving of no effect, he accepted an important command 
in the army. 

By the Treaty of Liboume (SSrd September, 1 366) between 
Edward, Peter and Charles the Bad of Navarre, the Black 
Prince advanced to the King of Castile 600,000 golden florins, 
repayable in one year, and undertook to restore him to bis 
throne by force of arms, receiving as his reward the lordship of 
Biscay, or of certain seaports on the coast, of great value to 
Edward as Lord of Guyenne and Gascony ; while Charles of 
Navarre, who had already received 60,000 florins from Henry of 
Trastamara as the price of bis oath to close the pass of Ronces- 
valles' against the Prince of Wales, accepted fl6,000 florins from 
bis new allies as ths price of his oath to give them free passage.^ 
Charles of Navarre observed all hia oaths by stationing troops at 
the entrance to Roncesvalles, and giving private orders to their 
commander to run away at the approach of the enemy ; and by 
procuring that he himself should be taken prisoner by a friendly 
knight, and kept in confinement until the issue of the invasion 
was decided ! * 

The Black Prince, the most loyal and perfect knight in 
Europe, unable to raise the promised subsidy with sufficient 

I Don Pedro bad been nflianced when very foung to a daughler of Edward III. 
The young princess, however, died at Bayonne on her way from England lo Caatilt 
The (realyforamalrimonial alliance between Alfonso XI. 'a son and Edward III.'s 
daughter may be seen in Rymer'a fadera, iii,. part 3. 

'The only route bctou the western Pyrenees from Guyenne to Castile. 
Yanguas. t. ii., p. 903 ; Ayala, Air., p. 435. 

' For all that concerns Navarre, and Cbarles the Bad of that kingdom, at tluB 
lime, (he best modem authority is Secousse, Mtnmittt four leniir i Fkiiioirt dc 
Ckarlet //. {/t Afauvaii) ife Mavarr/ iParii. 175B), one vol. ; and the Jtatuil dtt 
Pitas, supplementary lo the same, though published preyiously, Pahs, 1755. 

• Ayala, 436-464 ; Froiuait, i. , part iL , cap. ocuiv. 
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despatch^ melted down his plate to provide funds for the expedi- 
tion. Peter of Castile was no less prodigal of promises ; but of 
more current coin not a maravedi was forthcoming.^ Meanwhile, 
Henry^ who had been received with enthusiasm both at Toledo 
and at SevQle^ made such preparations as were possible to him, 
with the resources at his command, to defend his kingdom 
against the invaders. 

Summoned by the Black Prince to return to their allegiance, 
Sir Hugh Gilverley of Carrion and his English adventurers ' 
were constrained to abandon the cause of Henry of Trastamara 
and to range themselves in the ranks of their countrymen; 
while the French companions were content to remain in the 
service of the bastard, not only to fight against an English prince, 
but against the assassin of a French princess. Nor is it entirely 
impertinent to recall the fact that 450 years later, a descendant 
of the Calverleys drew sword against the French in Castile, in 
defence of the liberties of the Spanish people, when Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton won for himself a new title ^ of honour on the glorious 
field of Salamanca. 

The English army at length marched through Roncesvalles * 
without opposition from either Castile or Navarre. Henry 
awaited the invaders at Salvatierra, on the road from Alava to 
Burgos, and the first encounter, if it was honourable to Elnglish 
valour, was disastrous to the English arms. For at AriBez, some 
five miles from Vittoria — where 450 years later the defeat was 
nobly avenged — the advanced guard of less than 500 horse and 
foot, under the command of Sir Thomas Fuller, was surprised 
and entirely cut to pieces, after a long and heroic struggle, by a 
body of over 3000 troops under the experienced leadership of 
the French Marshal d'Audeneham.^ The Black Prince was too 
prudent a general to give battle on ground that had been chosen 
by his enemy. He retreated as far as Viana in Navarre, and 
then once more advancing, sought to turn the enemy's position 

' See John Talbot Dillon, Paler the Cruel (Z788), vol. ii., pp. 21, 22. 

' M^rim^, 484. 

• Not of Carrion, but of Combermere. The name of Calverley is still main- 
tained in the family of Cotton. Sir Hugh, Lord of Carrion, is mentioned in Cawuiem 
and in Fuller's WorihieSj vol. i. , p. 274. Sir Stapleton Cotton was not a descend- 
ant of this Sir Hugh, as he died without issue, but probably of some member of 
his family. See Ormerod's Cheshire, ii., 263, and 766-9. 

^ During the preparations for this expedition, Richard, eldest son of the Black 
Prince, and afterwards Richard II. of England, was bom at Bordeaux. 

> M^rim^, 487. The fault would seem to have lain with that ever unskilful 
general, John of Gaunt 
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by a march upon Logrono. At length, on the 3rd of April, 
1367, the two annies met in « level plain between Najera and 
Navarrete, where Henry had imprudently or chivalrously de- 
scended to give formal battle. The issue was never doubtful. 
The army that was led by Henry consisted of not more than 
5000 mea-at-anns and some 30,000 light troops, for the most 
part untrained to serious warfare, and armed only with slings 
and javelins.' The Black Prince commanded 10,000 English 
and foreign knights, as many archers, and a large force of the 
best infantry in Europe. Tlie Duke of Lancaster, brother of 
Edward the Black Prince, John Chandos, and Jacme, titular 
king of Majorca, all had commands in the invading army. The 
victory of the English was complete. Don Sancho, the king's 
brother, Bertrand du Guesclin, B^gue de Vilaines, the Marshal 
d'Audeneham, the Grand Masters of Santiago and Calatrava 
were among the prisoners of war. " England," says Dunham, 
" fruitful as she has been in heroes, can boost of few such glorious 
fields. '' To my thinking, the victory is one of which every decent 
Englishman should be heartily ashamed.^ If the glory of war 
consists not in the cause in which valour is displayed, but in the 
mere amount of the slaughter, then the battles of Tamerlane 
and Genghis, the massacres of Perpignan and Bezien, are nobler 
than ThermopyliB or Albuera. 

Henry of Trastamara, no longer king in Spain, made good 
his escape into Aragon, where he was sheltered by that Cardinal 
Pedro de Luna, afterwards so celebrated as Benedict XIIL ; and 
his rival returned to his old courses as Peter the Cruel. Invested 
with the honour of knighthood at the hands of the Black Prince, 
Peter had sworn to do no violence to any of his prisoners. He 
had distinguished himself at Navarrete, not in the heat of the 
battle, hut in pursuit of the fiigitives. Mounted on a black 
charger, when the day was won, he had galloped about the field, 
crying out for the death of his brother ; and returning unsuccess- 
ful to the quarters of the victorious Plantagenet * he slew with 
his own hand a Castilian prisoner who had taken refuge under 
the standard of the Black Prince. 

This violation, not only of the laws of battle, but of his 
knightly oath, called for a severe rebuke from his English 
patron ; but Peter, unabashed, demanded tbe persons of all 

' Ajrala, 443. 

<It musl nol be iOTSotten. howerei, (hat Peter vu tbe legilimalc lOTeTdgs of 
Cutile. and that Henry was a bastard and a usurper. — H. 
■Fnuiuil, ch^. couvL : iUJ., 038; Ajala, 471. 
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his captured subjects, that he might deal with them acccnrdiiig 
to his evil pleasure. Having succeeded, moreover, on some 
pretext in securing three Castilian nobles of specially exalted 
position, he caused them immediately to be killed in his 
own tent.^ 

The victory at Navarrete and the presence of the English 
army opened the way to Burgos; and Peter, as soon as he 
was safe within its walls, had no other thought but to defi!«ud 
his English defenders, and to wreak his vengeance upon his 
Castilian subjects. In both respects he was completely suc- 
cessful. Fraudulent conveyances took the place of the money 
that was due. False charters took the place of the territoiT 
that had been promised. The streets of Burgos were red with 
the noblest blood of Castile. 

Having sworn before the high altar in the Cathedral of 
Burgos to hand over the city of Soria to John Chandos, and to 
invest the Black Prince with the lordship of Biscay, the king 
delivered charters or letters patent in ^Ifilment of his vow, 
but, at the same time, he sent word to the Biscayans and to 
the Sorians forbidding them to suffer their new masters to take 
possession of their territories, or to admit any of their repre- 
sentatives within their boundaries. 

The arrival of Peter at his capital was the signal for an 
immense number of executions or murders ; among others, 
the burning alive of Dona Urraca de Osorio, a noble lady, 
guilty of absolutely no crime, real or imaginary, beyond her 
relationship to another victim. 

At length the royal miscreant ran away to Seville, leaving 
the Black Prince and his army, not only without money, but 
absolutely without food, on the burning plains of Ci^tile.' 
The greater part of the English troops died of &mine and 
disease. An attempt was made to poison the prince, from the 
effects of which he never recovered.^ And the gallant defender 
of royal rights was fain to leave Spain (September, 1367), with 
the loss of his soldiers, of his money, and of his health, befooled 
and cheated in one of the worst causes in which English blood 
and English treasure have ever been squandered on the 
continent of Europe. 



1 D. Gomez Carillo, D. Sancho Moscoso, grand master of Santiago ; D. 
Tenorio, son of the admiral of Castile. M. M^rim^ speaks with admiration of 
the conduct of the Prince of Wales, not only during, but after the battle. 

^ Knighton, c. 2629 ; Walsingham, t. 305 ; Ayala, 500. 

' Edward retired invalided to England in 1368, though he did not actually die 
till X374. 
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The French, moreover, emboldened by the discomfiture of 
the Black Prince — not by his enemies but by bis alfy in Spain 
— determined to drive the English out of Aquitaine. And 
thus Edward's interference in the affmirs of Spain directly led 
to the declaration of war against England by Charles V. in 
April, 1369, and to all the disasters that followed. Nor did 
the English intervention secure the wretched object of the 
expedition, Peter, relieved of the presence of his benefactor, 
entered upon a new career of bloodshed ; and within a year 
after the retirement of the Black Prince from the deadly camp 
on the plains of Valladolid, Henry of Trastamara once more 
took the field in Castile. 

Crossing the Pyrenees from his asylum in Languedoc, and 
passing through Aragon and Navarre at the head of a little 
body of 400 knights, the count was joyfully received by his old 
friends at Calahorra and Burgos in August, 1369. Madrid and 
other cities as far south as Cordova declared for the deliverer. 
Toledo alone held out for Peter, who, after a fruitless alliance 
with Mohammed V. of Granada, found himself closely invested 
by his rival in the castle of Montiel in La Mancba. Seeking, 
as usual, to extricate himself from his difGculties by some 
skilful treaty, he entered into negotiations with Bertrand du 
Guesclin,' who once more commanded the French contingent 
in the service of Henry of Trastamara. A bribe of 800,000 
doubloons, or rather, a promise of that sum, was offered to du 
Guesclin as the price of his dishonour. The Breton knight 
affected to be convinced. Henry was to be delivered into the 
hands of his brother. Thus extricated, as he hoped, from a 
position that had become untenable, Peter, on the night of the 
23rd March, 1 369, stole from his famine-stricken retreat. Guided 
by a trusty hand to the tent of du Guesclin, be found no con- 
federate, but Henry of Trastamara himself — ^not his victim, but 
his executioner. He died unregretted by man or woman in 
Castile, and his death brought relief and prosperity to Spain.' 

'The story of bis ransom, fiied t^ kimalf bI the enonaous sum of loo.ooo 
gold florins, »Jid failbfuIlT paid lo Edward Uie Black Prince, is lold b)r bolh 
Froisjan and Ayala, and is a ddighlful conlrait to the sordid und fuihless 
barlorisin of the contemporary court of Spain. Froissart. cbsp. ccxivii. ; Ayala, 
466-470- 

' In the hour of bis supreme danecr the only men found to strike a blow in 
defence of Peter the Cniel were Iwo Englishmen, Sir Eialph Holmes and Jame 
Rowland, faithful to their commaiuler, odious tbough he was, as became true 
knighls and soldiers. Bat that any Ifnglishman should have been in his service 
after hisireaimenl of Edward the Black Prince, is certainly strange. See Froissart, 
i., Mfl- 

VOL. I. 32 
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Peter the Cruel, according to all authentic history, was a 
man so completely detestable that it would be strange if he 
had not attracted the attention of apologists. At the despotic 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, it was a species of U^ nu^eM 
to speak of any King of Castile as unworthy. There was some- 
thing in Peter's destruction of his powerful nobles not entirely 
displeasing to the autocratic Ferdinand ; and it was ordained 
that he was no longer to be known as the Cruel, but as £/ 
Justiciero, the doer of justice — the title more worthily borne by 
his father. 

In the time of Philip II. a courtly author and roynl 
herald, Pedro de Gratia Dei — rather a strange sumanie, once 
adopted by a celebrated Jew on his conversion — published 
another vindication of the character of Peter the Cruel, under 
the title of a Life of the Worthy King.^ 

Prosper M6rim^e's Life of tne King is a brilliant work,^ 

Peter was not struck down by his brother's dagger without a struggle, and the 
brothers fighting hand to hand in the midst of a ring of French men-at-arms, who 
called for fair play (Franc jeu), roUed over in a deadly embrace. Don Henry, 
according to the most celebrated of the many legends, fell undermost, when 
Rocaberti, an Aragonese knight, caught hold of I>on Peter and allowed his 
assailant to get the upper hand, saying : — 

Ni quito Rey, ni pongo Rey, 
Pero ayudo k mi Senor. . 

According to Argote de Molina and the Romances del Rey Don Pedro, the 
name of the luiight was Fernando Perez de Andrada, and it is du GuescUn himself 
who is sometimes said to have intervened at the critical moment. Froissart. ch. 
ccliv. Carbonell, p. 197. M^rimte, chap, xxiii. According to another account, 
Peter escaped from. Montiel, but was captured outside the walls by a French 
knight, B6gue de Vilaine, by whom he was delivered into the hands of his brother. 
The man must have been more or less than human who could have suffered Peter 
to escape from his clutches. 

(The struggle in which Peter was engaged during the whole of his reign 
was that initiated by his father ; namely the power of the crown against that of the 
nobles. That he was savage and cruel in a savage age and a cruel contest is 
certain ; but his failure finally to conquer the nobles and their puppet Henry threw 
Spain back, and prevented for at least a century the humbling of the feudal lords. 
Tames the Conqueror of Aragon was of course a far greater man than Peter, and 
he partially effected what the latter tried to do. But it was a contest in which 
neither of them was over scrupulous ; only, in one case the histoiy of it vras written 
by the principal figure himself, and in the other by an enemy. — n.) 

1 It was printed (in 1790) in the Semanario Erudito of Valladares, tit 27, aS. 

Philip II. says Zuiiiga {Anales de Sevilla, aHo 1369) di6 precepto de clamarle 
Justiciero ; mas nunca se le borrava el titulo de Cruel, 

More modern apologists are the Count de la Roca, £1 Rey don Pedro defen- 
dido (1648) and the licentiate Lerdo del Pozo, Apologia, etc. (1780). 

A catalogue of the writers who have attempted desacreditar la Cronica del Rey 
Don Pedro escrita por D. P. Lope* de Ayala will be found in voL xx. of the Docu- 
mentos inediiosy p. 28 et seq. 

'There is a very good note in which all the biographers of Peter are passed in 
review in Lafuente tom. ix. , pp. 308-315. There is also a Defensa de la vertzcidad 
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impartial in profesiion, apologetic in tone, but full of i<»nining 
facta. The chroniclea of FroissBit and of Ajala are the chief 
contemponuy authorities. 

No one has succeeded in m airing him «n attractive charac- 
ter ; and his long reign of nearly twenty yean, which began 
in his boyhood, at the age of lizteen, and came to a close ere 
he had passed the prime of early manhood, does not include 
one single good deed in either hia private or his public hfe, to 
relieve the general gloom of his widtedness. 

Ji Dm Pedro Lofti dt Ayala tn la cnmica dil Sey dan Pidrt. \rj Rafael da 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ARAGON IN SPAIN. 

(1827—1416). 

James II. of Aragon died in 1327, and was succeeded bj hii 
second son Alfonso, who reigned from 1327 to 1336 as Alfonso 
IV. His eldest son, in order the more freely to indulge his 
licentious appetities, had renounced his rights of succession, 
and embraced what is called a religious life. That a cloister 
should be preferred to a palace by a debauched youth as 
affording greater opportunities of self-indulgence^ is sufficiently 
characteristic of the manners and morals of the times. It is 
at least creditable to the prince himself, and to the Order in 
which he sought his retirement, that he was content to abide 
by his renunciation, and that he gave no trouble to his younger 
brother during the whole course of his reign. He may possibly 
have killed himself with riotous living. At all events we hear 
no more of him in the history of his country. Alfonso IV. 
was crowned with great pomp at Saragossa, but his reign is 
neither glorious nor interesting. Constant war&re with the 
Genoese maintaining their ancient rights over the unhappy 
island of Sardinia^ domestic quarrels betwreen the king's eldest 
son and his children by a second marriage,^ these were the 
principal features of his short reign. Alfonso died at Barcelona 
in 1336, and his son Peter inherited not only his kingdom, but 
his quarrels. 

Peter^ the fourth of that name in Aragon, is conventionalljf 
known to the Spanish historians as El Ceremomaso,^ or the 

1 The first wife of Alfonso IV. was Teresa of Enteza, a niece of the Count d< 
Urgel ; his second was Eleanor of Castile. 

*A study of the Ordenantas de la casa Real of Peter IV. demonstrates the 
luxury and refinement of his court, not perhaps unnatural, seeing that Aragon ha<j 
been m constant communication for so many generations with Italy, with lYovencc 
and with the further and greater East. 
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Formalist, from his excessive attention to nutters of courtly 
etiquette and cereroouul, and his formalism ^ in affairs of legtU 
and political procedure. But this excessive formalism did not 
prevent him from plundering ' his neighbours, nor even from 
poisoning his friends. Nor was he prevented by hii proverbial 
ceremoniousness, from placing, Kt his coronation in the cathedral 
at Saragossa," his own crown on his own royal head, lest he 
should be supposed to accept or ratify in any way the unhappy 
surrender of Peter II, He was not content, like the prudent 
Peter III., with a protest or declaration of his royal independ- 
ence of Rome ; and the archbishop who presided at the august 
ceremony, was compelled like Pope Pius VII. in the presence 
of the first Napoleon, to remain an unwilling spectator of the 
act which his sacred hands were ready and willing to perform. 

The long reign of Peter IV., thus rudely initiated, was dis- 
tracted, rather afrer the fashion of Castile — by civil wars and 
troubles at home, or at least within the limits of the Peninsula, 
than after the fashion of Aragon — by interference in the wars 
and politics of foreign countries. The king's penecution of 
his stepmother, as soon as he was invested with the power of 
persecution, provoked the fint war with Castile, and the dis- 
honourable peace which brought that war to a close,* was 
followed by the unceasing disalTection of a great part of the 
nobility of Aragon, 

In 134,^, after some seven years of troubled rule in Aragon, 
the king took upon himself, in defiance of all existing treaties, 
both general and special, to drive his faithful vassal and kins- 
man, James of Majorca, out of the Balearic Islands, and to unite 
that little kingdom for ever to the crown of Aragon.^ Yet was 
this impudent robbery justified or excused by the ceremonious 
Peter under a false pretence of legality. The most celebrated 

' Lafuenle, vii., 144-147. 

>" No queria dor un pom fiiera de la lev. f inlerprnandoU B ni uilojo, 
cohenestaba en clla las mayores iDquidades." Castelar, Biluduis Histonaa, p. 46. 

' The opposition against Peter IV. on the part of the noblei, especially in 
Catalonia and Valencia, arose before bis coronation, out of the claim of the 
Catalan; that be should take the oath to obaerve the coDslilution of Catalimia 
before be was crowned King of Aragon. This was an innovation thai the 
" (Jeremonioiis " refused to accept; and the Caialtins stayed away from the 
coronation nL Saragoasa. Pedro was aubaequenlly crowned as Prince of Cataloma 
and King o( Valencia, and duly took the lespeclive oaths as such, but this failed 
to appease [be nobles and Cones H. 

'The quarrel was lubmilted to arbitration, and Peter was adjudged to allow 
bis half-broibera to enjoy [heir inheritance unmolested. — H. 

■Jayme, orjamei, of Majorca was tbe hiuband of the kins'* sitter. 
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hypocrites of fiction could never have convq^ed their neighboon 
property into their own possession with more punctilious for 
mabty, or expelled the rightful owner with a more meticulom 
regard for forms and procedure, than was displayed on thii 
memorable occasion by Peter of Aragon. 

An attempt to settle the crown on his daughter Constance 
rather than on his brother James, led to a popular outbreakj 
the last exercise in the kingdom of Aragon of the extraordinary 
Privilege of Union, The constitutional rebels assembled at 
Saragossa^ and actually caused a seal to be engraved for their 
use, representing themselves kneeling respectfiilly at the feet 
of their king, with a background of tents and spears, denoting 
their readiness to assert their power,^ in case they should be 
driven to extremities. Gentle and simple united under the 
banner of the Union, and under the leadership of the king's 
brother, James of Aragon, Count of UrgeL The prince was 
poisoned by royal command. But his brother Ferdinand took 
his place ; the king was subjected to restraint, if not actually 
to imprisonment, at Murviedro ; and Ferdinand, with a band of 
Castilian allies, was received with acclamation at Valencia. 

But greater forces than those of the King of Aragon were 
found to fight against the Union. In May, 1 348, the plague broke 
out in Valencia. The rebels were dismayed ; their forces were 
decimated ; their organisation was broken up ; and Ferdinand 
retired to the north, where a Kings Party had been formed 
among the more prudent spirits of Aragon. League was con- 
fronted with counter league ; Union with anti-union. The 
opposing forces at length met in battle array at Epila near 
Saragossa in 1348, when Ferdinand and the authorised rebels 
were defeated with great slaughter. The dangerous Privilege 
of Union was immediately abrogated ; the parchment on which 
it was engrossed was cut in pieces by the king with his own 
hand ; ^ and the very words of the charter were blotted out oi 
the records of Aragon.* 

Yet were many excellent laws for the protection of the 
liberties of his subjects soon afterwards promulgated by Peter ; 

1 Sigillum Unionis Aragonum in the legend. 

'With his dagger ; hence his surname of del PuHal—oi the Poniard. 

' According to SeAor Castelar, it was the aristocracy of Aragon that perishec 
at Epila ; and, as may be supposed, the brilliant Republican writer expresses n< 
regret. [Rstudios HistoricoSy 143-4.) But popular libertieSi he thinks, did no 
suffer. La voluntad del pueblo . . . ^ue aterrvriua al Rey . . . era . . . 
grande que la victora, etc., etc., etc. 
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and the pre-eminent and undisputed authority of the Grand 
Justiciary ' of the kingdom may be dated from this period. 
But the king's laws were better than his manners. Nearly as 
cruel and quite as perverse as his more notorious namesake of 
Castile ; restless, fiuthless, absolutely without scruples, he perse- 
cuted his nobility, harassed his neighbours, stirred up strife 
among the members of his own family, and kept laith with no 
man. Civil war ; &inily intrigue ; domestic dissension ; broken 
treaties ; these were the features of his reign. Prince James 
had been poisoned at Barcelona, Queen Leonora was murdered 
in Castile, Prince Ferdinand was cut down at the very table of 
the king his brother, in pursuance of a secret treaty made 
between Peter of Aragon and Peter of Castile, and promoted by 
the Papal legate ° 

The long struggle with Castile ; the war against Peter the 
Cruel by land and by sea ; the alliance of Henry of Trasta- 
mara ; the support of France ; the intrigues with Navarre, and 
the three invasions of Spain by the bold-spirited pretender, 
who at length reigned as Henry U. of Castile, all these things 
would take long to tell, and have been already referred to in 
the chapter on Peter the Cruel. An attempt that was made 
by the Aragonese in 1349 to reduce Sardinia was in every way 
unfortunate ; and after negotiations and revolutions extending 
over the greater part of forty years, after much fighting and 
little glory, Peter of Aragon was &in to content himself, in 
J3H6, with a divided empire with the Pisans and Genoese in 
that island. His still more rash interference in the affairs of 
Sicily brought him neither honour nor profiL An expedition 
to Greece secured him the recognition of his barren title of 
Duke of Athens ; and the unholy appropriation of Tarragona, 
the sovereignty of which had long rested with the archbishop 
of that see, preceded by but a few months his death, in 
January, 1387, after a reign of fifty-one years.* 

1 From Ibis lime Ihe office of jusliciary was held for life. Hallam, Mid. Aga, 
"■ . 53- 

'One condition of ihis treaty was Ihe murder of Henry of Trastaniara. But 
Pctet ot Aragon evaded ihi5 clause, suspecting bad laiih, and wishing to preserve ' 
a friend in Castile, in case of tbe cruel king's ireacbery. 

= SeiiorCastelar, who is certainly an admirer of Peter IV., and who has drvoied 
four eloquent chapters to Ihe story of his victory over Ihe Union {Eitvdias f/iitcri- 
tBs{ed. 1875, pp. aa-iis). is compelled to adrail that he never spolte the tniih, 

[luring the reign of Peter IV. the Spanish Era was abolished in Aragon, and 
the Christian Kra Copied in the lutional cbroDology, as from 1350- 
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Small of stature, weak of frame, and with a delicate con- 
stitutioQ, Peter was compact of political ambition, devoured 
by lust of power. False by nature, and a dissembler by system, 
his cruelty never led him to rash deeds of violence, nor did any 
gentler feelings deter him from the most atrocious crimes. 
The most Machiavelian prince in Europe before Machiavel, 
if Peter IV. was not the first of Spanish diplomatists, he was 
one of the greatest of Spanish intriguers. 

The first act of John I., who succeeded his father Peter 
IV., in 1387, is sufficiently characteristic of the times. It was 
to order his step-mother. Queen Sybilla of France, Peter IVs 
fourth wife, with whom he was on bad terms, to be accused of 
witchcrafl, and to be immediately put to the torture with a view to 
her condemnation and execution. The intervention of a humane 
legate, and the abandonment by the queen of all her posses- 
sions, saved her from a shameful death ; but twenty -nine of her 
companions were executed on the charge of aiding and abetting 
her in the enchantment of the late king. 

Yet John I. was far from being either a fool or a savage. 
A lover of pleasure rather than of war or of fiiction, and known 
alike by the title of The Sportsman and The Indolent, he was 
especially devoted to music, an art in which his Queen Violante 
equally excelled ; and the court at Saragossa became the resort 
of all that was most excellent among the singers and musicians 
of the day.^ Poets and troubadours and lovers of the gay 
science vied with each other in the floral games, and at the 
courts of love, which constituted the more serious occupation of 
the palace ; while concerts of vocal and instrumental music 
were often thrice repeated in the course of a single day. 

It was a gay and graceful life, but it was not appreciated 
by the graver subjects of King John. It was more moral than 
murder, and less costly than foreign wars. But it did not 
please the commons of Aragon. The Cortes of Monson called 
the king to order in 1388; and if the musicians were not all 
summarily dismissed, a limit was placed upon the expenses of 
the court. 

In the ruder pastime of the chase. His Majesty was still 
permitted to take his pleasure unrestrained ; and when hunting 
the wolf near Saragossa in May, 1395, he was thrown from his 
horse and killed, after the manner of his namesake and brother 
King John of Castile. 

^Zurita, AnaUs, x., 43 
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Not the lesat importuit event of tbi« ghort and unintereBting 
reign was the election of Pedro de Luna, the great scholar, 
and Cardinal of Aragon, to the Popedom, under the title of 
Benedict XIII., to the intense satiBOtctioQ of both Aragon and 
Castile. Yet the doubtful honour was productive only of 
ecclesiastical and political confusion in the Peniniula. Afler 
many disputes and discussions, the validity of the Papal election 
was recognised only in Spain, and in &r away Scotland ; and 
the intractable Benedict was forced to live shut up at 
Avignon, a prisoner, not in form, hut tin fact — with his palace- 
fortress defended by a gallant band of Aragonese soldiers, 
under the command of sundry militant cardinals, bishops and 

John of Aragon was succeeded by his brother Martin, sur- 
named El Humano, or the humane; and in spite of the feeble 
opposition of Count Matthew de Foix, who had married the 
eldest daughter of the late king, he was generally acknowledged 
OS King of Aragon, in 1395. 

A more serious rival was found at the Vatican, where 
Boniface IX. stirred up dvil war in ever-turbulent Sardinia, in 
order to punish the Aragonese for their support of his rival. Pope 
Benedict XIII. Nor was Boniface content with merely pro- 
moting strife in the king's dominions. He mode b formal grant 
not only of Sardinia but of Sicily to an Italian favourite, and 
treated the king as degraded, dispossessed and discrowned. 
But the Sicilians were loyal to Arsigon ; and Prince Martin, 
the king's eldest son, had no difficulty in maintainiDg his power 
in the island. He was even enabled to undertake an expedi- 
tion to Sardinia at the head of a large army of his faithful 
subjects, to defend his Other's rights. But though victorious 
in battle over Brancaleone Doria, the chief of the rebels. Prince 
Martin fell a victim to the ever-deadly Sardinian fever on the 
24th of July, 1409. His &ther. King Martin, died m the next 
year ; and Aragon was once more distracted by rival pretenders 
to the throne. 

Six of these royal claimants were justified in different 
degrees in asserting their rights of succession. Jacme of 
Urgel; the Duke of Calabria; the Count of Luna; the Count 

■ The progress of Ihe Grtal Schism : the proceedingj o( Ihe Council of Pisa in 
1409, and the various intrigues and incidents of ihe struggle are dwelt on at length 
b^ the Spanish historians, as Ibey certainly were not without influence on the 
history of Spain. Yet is Ihe connection somewbal (00 indirect to be iosijled upon 
in a brief sketch like the present. 
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of Prades; the Duke of Gandia; and Ferdinand, Regent < 

Castile. 1 

Further and rival pretenders sought to acquire the sov< 
reignty of Sicily, of Corsica and of Sardinia. The afiiurs of tl 
Papacy were still unsettled. Alexander V., who had succeede 
Boniface IX., had just been poisoned at Rome ; and Benedl< 
XIII. had passed over into Aragon to make his Papal influent 
felt in the selection of a king. His unruly cousin, Antonio d 
Luna, supported the pretensions of the Count of Urgel to th 
crown of Aragon ; and these worthies, having invited the! 
ecclesiastical adversary, the Archbishop of Saragossa, to 
solemn conference upon the affairs of the kingdom, waylaid 
him in a secluded spot as he rode by upon his mule to th< 
appointed place of meeting, and murdered him on the high 
road in open day. Such were the incidents that accompaniec 
a change of government in the fifteenth century. 

And yet in Aragon, if there was civil war, there was n< 
administrative anarchy. The Parliament^ of Catalonia con 
tinued to sit after the death of the king ; and the Justiciary o 
Aragon, whose administrative authority was even greater thai 
that of the king himself, carried on the civil government mud 
as usual. In Valencia, indeed, there was actual warfare ; noi 
could the States General be brought together to deliberati 
upon the critical condition of the commonwealth. But on th< 
whole, the absence of a king like Peter IV., or even like Johi 
I., was perhaps not very prejudicial to good government. 

The character of the rebellion or disaffection in the north 
west was widely different from what it was in the south-east 
In Aragon it was purely aristocratic. In Valencia it wa 
purely democratic. The Catalans for once were undisturbed 
and it was their pacific patriotism that saved the kingdom 
An Aragonese Parliament had assembled, indeed, in 1411, a 
Calatayud. But they had separated without having come U 



i(i) Jacme or James, Count of Urgel, lieutenant-general of the kingdom i 
the time of the late king, great-grandson of Alfonso IV. 

(2) Ix>uis, Duke of Calabria, great-grandson of Peter III. 

(3) P^adrique, Count of Luna, grandson of Martin, the late King of Aragon. 

(4) John, Count of Prades, grandson of King James II. 
{5) Alfonso, Duke of Gandia, great-grandson of James II. 

(6) Prince Ferdinand, Regent of Castile, nephew of the late king, and brothe 
of Henry of Castile. 

*When the estates were assembled under the presidency of the king, th 
assembly was Ciilled the Cortes ; when the king was dead — perhaps even when b 
was merely absent— the august body was known by the name of heirliamenL 
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any decision upon the merits of the rival candidates ; and the 
helm of the state was held by the commons of Catalonia. 

At length, in spite of the hostile forces that were every- 
where present throughout the country, the Aragooese snd even 
the Valencians were persuaded to send delegates to a Parlia- 
ment at Alcaniz, where they were met by the Catalans ; and 
a court or council of nine judges, three from each of the great 
provinces, was constituted,' and invested with full powers to 
elect a sovereign from among the various claimants to the 
throne, who should be acknowledged by the nobles and 
commons as King of Aragon. 

Five of these novel functionaries were ecclesiastics, chief 
and most noteworthy of whom was Vincent Ferrer, Archbishop 
of Valencia — who was afterwards canonised by his friend 
Calixtus III. — and four lawyers, all honourable and respectable 
personages. 

This august college of electors met on the S9th of March, 
141S, at Csspe, a quiet town on the banks of the Ebro, removed 
by some sixty miles from the capital at Saragossa. The first 
thirty days were devoted to a patient hearing of the contentions 
of the rival princes, represented by counsel before the assembly. 
Two months more elapsed before the examination of the claims 
and the deliberation upon the various legal arguments were 
brought to a conclusion. At length, on the S4th of June, the 
conclave proceeded to the actual selection or election of a king. 
Six voices out of nine were given in &vour of Ferdinand of 
Castile, but no immediate announcement was made of the 
result ; and we are told that the secret was kept for the greater 
part of four days. 

On the 28th of June these grave and memorable delibera- 
tions were brought to a fitting conclusion. On rising ground 
between the church and the castle of Caspe a lofty dais was 
erected, with a canopy of scarlet and gold, worthy of the 
candidates and their judges, and flanked on either side by less 
imposing stages or platforms for the accommodation of the 
advocates and representatives of the high contending parties. 
And under the early morning sun of the 28th of June, the 
judges and councillors, with a guard of knights and men-at- 
arms, marshalled by the Alcaldes of the three great provinces, 
filed in solemn procession before an immense concourse of 
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spectators. They made their way first into the churchy whe 
mass was sung^ and then to the judgment seat, where the futa 
saint ^ read aloud the finding of the court. The royal stands: 
was displayed once more over the walls of the castle, and t] 
vast assembly shouted aloud, '' Long live Lord Ferdinand, Kii 
of Aragon ! " 

Ferdinand was at Cuenca when he received the news of li 
election ; and it was at Cuenca not many days afterwards tb 
the commissioners of Catalonia waited upon him, with dutifi 
demands that he would respect their liberties, their usages an 
their Fueros, as they had been respected in da3rs gone b) 
Ferdinand was ready to promise, and he was no less ready t 
perform. His first act was to summon the States General of th 
Aragonese nation to meet at Saragossa on the 25th of August 
1412, when he took the accustomed oath of fidelity to tb 
constitution, and received the homage, not only of his nei 
subjects, but of two of the competitors for the crown which h< 
had won.2 

The king's oath was repeated within the year, at the Corte 
of Lerida, for the kingdom of Valencia, and Barcelona, wher 
the most powerful of his late rivals, the Count of Urgel, ofFeret 
the hand of his daughter to the Infante Henry, grand master o 
Santiago, and second son of King Ferdinand — an offer which wa 
courteously refused. 

Yet En Jacme of Urgel was far from being reconciled t 
Ferdinand's elevation to the throne of Aragon ; and countinj 
upon foreign alliances and foreign aid, he sought once more it 
plunge the kingdom into bloodshed and confusion. Encouraged 
at least in the first instance, by the Duke of Clarence, secon< 
son of Henry IV. of England, and supported once more by th( 
abandoned Antonio de Luna, James of Urgel marched on Lerid 
at the head of a small army, composed of Gascons and English 
and renegades from every part of France and Spain. But afte 
sustaining a severe defeat at Alcolea (July 10th, 1413) th< 

1 Saint Vincent (San Vicente Ferrer). 

3 The Duke of Gandia did homage for the County of Ribagorza; and Doi 
Fadrique of Aragon for the County of Luna. The Count of Urgel did not dispai 
the choice of the electors, but excused his attendance at the king's court on tb 
plea of illness. Nothing can show more cle<irly than these entire proceedings tb 
respect for law and tribunals that so remarkably characterised the people of Aragoo 
(This is the more conspicuous in this case, because from motives of policy tb 
candidate chosen, Ferdinand of Castile, was certainly less entitled tlum Jacme t< 
succeed ; the custom of Aragon having been generally opposed to the recognitioa 
of the rights of the female line to the crown.— H.) 
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pretender's forces were scattered, and he bimaelf waa forced to 
take refuge in the fortified town of Balaguer on the Segre. 
The Duke of Clarence was in England, and sent no help to the 
rebel. His cousin, the Ouke of York, offered his friendship and 
hia alliance to Ferdinand. Balaguer surrendered on the Slat of 
October, 1413 ; and Ferdinand, displa^ng a noble clemency to 
the rebel, and disregarding even the formal sentence of death 
that was passed by the tribunal before whom the Count of 
Urgel was arraigned on a charge of high treason, contented 
himself with the mitigated puniihment or precaution of im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Xativa. 

Relieved thus honourably from all rivals or rivalry, Ferdinand 
was crowned, together with his good Queen Leonora, with 
unaccustomed pomp at Saragossa in January, 1414. His eldest 
son Alfonso was invested at the same time with the new title of 
Prince of Getxma.^ His second son John, created Duke of 
Penafiel, was appointed governor of the kingdom of Sicily ; and 
a marriage treaty by which the young prince was engaged to 
marry Queen Joan of Naples— providing for the union of the 
crowns of Naples and Sicily in the line of Aragon — was signed 
in the course of the same year. This union, however, was not 
destined to take place. Queen Joan suddenly changed her 
mind, and married the Count de la Marche (Feb., 1415), as her 
affianced husband was actually on his voyage from Barcelona to 
Naples. Prince John made the best of his disappointment, and 
married Blanche, daughter ot Charles the Noble, through whom 
be ultimately succeeded to the throne of Navarre. The eldest 
son of King Ferdinand, Alfonso Prince of Gerona, married in 
the June of the same year (1415) the Infanta Maria, sister of 
King John II. of Castile. 

Sardinia was pacified about the same time by the purchase 
of the rights of the Viscount of Narbonne to a large part of the 
island ; and the only great national or international difficulty 
that baffled all the efforts of Ferdinand successfully to solve, 
was that of the Great SchUm perpetuated by the obstinacy and 
longevity of the gallant Spaniard, Pedro de Luna — the anti- 
Pope Benedict XIII.^ 

' Inlended lo be ihe bcredilarr title of tbe eldesi son of the King of Aragon, 
in imiiaiion o( tbe newiy-crealed principality or Ailurias in the rc^ house oi 
Castile, and tbat oT Wala in the royal family of England. 

'The Council of Constance in 1417, the fornial deposition of Benedict XIII. 
and tbe election of Martin V. in Ihe same year, had no infloence upon Ihe delci- 
mined Pedro de Luna, who lived shut tip in his caslle at Pefliacota, m -'--'-' 
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Unhappily for Spain and for Europe, Ferdinand fell ill 
Perpignan in the course of these negotiations ^ and died so 
after (2nd April, 14 16) at Igualada, at the early age of thirl 
seven. A just man, a kind father, a loyal regent^ an hon< 
suitor, a devoted king, a gallant soldier, a true knight ; Fen 
nand of Castile, after his brief reign of only four years in Arago 
has left behind him a reputation which is gloriously perpet 
ated in the unaccustomed titles of The Honest and The JusL 

the day of bis death, in 1423, his infallibility as the only legitimate Pope of Ron 
This memorable Spaniard was no less than ninety years of age when he died, 
the thirteenth year of his Pontificate. And with his death was practically conclud 
the Grea/ Schism that had vexed Christendom for nearly forty years. 

1 Shortly before his death he signed an act by which he withdrew his o^ 
allegiance and that of all his states from Benedict XIII. ; whom he had fmitles: 
urged to abdicate his assumed Papacy. This important defection from the ac 
Pope practically settled the question, although Benedict personally continu 
obstinate. — H. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CASTILE BEYOND THE SEA. 

(1369-1407.) 

I, — The Lancastrian Claims to Castile. 

The cheerful recognition of Henry the Bastard as King of 
Castile was due less to his own merits than to the enormous 
satisfaction that every one must tiave felt at the death of his 
legitimate brother. If the cause of the Cid's popularity was 
his opposition to a despotic king, then Henry of Trastamara 
should have been the darling of Castile. If steadfast perse- 
verance in spite of adverse fortune, if bravery in the field, if a 
generous heart and a liberal hand are ever appreciated in a 
leader and a king, then Henry II. scarcely needs the dark foil 
of his brother's wickedness to display his own royal and knightly 

Yet it was but natural that his assumption of the reins of 
power should not be entirely without opposition. The legiti- 
mate heir to his brother's throne was Ferdinand, King of 
Portugal, a grandson of Beatrix, the daughter of Sancho the 
Bravo of Castile. John of Lancaster was at least a powerful 
claimant. LogroQo, Vittoria and other cities on the northern 
frontier were in the power of Charles the Bad of Navarre. 
Molina Hequena placed itself under the protection of Arazon ; 
and Carmona — fortified and victualled as his lost strongnold 
by Peter the Cruel — refused to open its gates to his successor. 
But within a year Henry had defeated a Portuguese fleet at 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir, and had possessed himself 
not only of Carmona (10th May, 1371) but of almost every 
other city that had at firat hesitated to acknowledge his title to 
the crown. 

One of his first acts was to summon a Cortes at Toro (1369), 
where, among many excellent laws for the protection of the 
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community, it was ordained that punishments of special severii 
should be inflicted upon assassins, whether gentle or simpl 
And at the Cortes that met at Toro in 1371, a very complei 
system of criminal procedure, known as the Ordenaimento sob 
la administracUm de justicia, was added to the already exoellei 
laws of Spain. 

A projected alliance between one of Henry's daughters- 
the Infanta Leonora — with Ferdinand, King of Portugal, migl 
have not only removed a dangerous rival, but in the event < 
surviving issue, would have united the crowns of Portugal an 
Castile. Ferdinand, however, preferred chicanery to honourabl 
alliance, and having broken off the match, and declared wi 
against Henry, was handsomely beaten by the Castilians hot 
on land and at sea. And the king, thus relieved from all anxiet 
on the side of Portugal, flew at higher game beyond his norther 
frontier. 

John of Lancaster, and Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, afte 
wards Duke of York,^ two sons of Edward III. of England, hai 
married, as we have already seen, the ladies Constance an 
Isabella, the daughters of Peter the Cruel and Maria de Padilla 
and Lancaster, on the death of his worthy father-in-law, laii 
claim, in right of his wife, to the crown of Spain. Had Pete 
been really married to his acknowledged mistress, Constanc 
was undoubtedly Queen of Castile ; but the oath of a trebh 
perjured king, supported by the declaration of a servile arc! 
bishop, were not of much account as evidence ; and, bastard io 
bastard, the claims of Henry, king in possession, were sure! 
greater than those of his niece, the wife of a foreign duke. 

Whatever may have been their results in Castile, the pre 
tensions of John of Lancaster were attended with nothing bii 
evil fortune for himself and for England. The first reply tha 
was given by Henry to the Lancastrian claims upon Spain, whic 
were formulated in June, 1372, was the despatch of a fleet undc 
his admiral, Ambrosio Bocanegra, who fell in with an Englis 
squadron under the Earl of Pembroke off La Rochelle, an 
totally defeated it. Charles V. of France on his side took ad 
vantage of the victory, and overran the whole of Guienne ; an 
Lancaster, as captain-general of the English forces, engaged i 
many by no means successful campaigns in various parts < 

1 The marriages took place at Roquefort, near Bordeaux, at the end of z^i 
the brothers and sisters went to England in the spring of 1372 ; and on 25th Jtu 
John of Gaunt first styled himself King of Castile. See Dtct. Nat, Bic^., sub ti 
John of Gaunt. 
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France, forgot, for the time being, his own claims to m more 
distant throne.' 

Hetuy of Trastamara thus reigned in peace until hia death 
on 30th May, 1379, at the early age of forty-six, when his eldest 
son was proclaimed king in his room ; and was soon afterwards 
crowned at Las Huelgas, near Bui^os, as John I. of Castile. 
His first care, following his father's example, was to summon a 
Cortes ; and the Ordinances of Burgos, in 1379, contained many 
new and interesting provisions, including a prohibition of the 
bestowal of ecclesiastical benefices upon strangers, and many 
remarkable sumptuary laws.' 

But the greatest glory of King John's reign was his success- 
ful expedition against the coasts of England, to punish the 
presumption of the Duke of Lancaster, who had taken advantage 
of the death of Henry H. to reassert his rights to the throne 
of Castile. Once more the maintenance of the Lancastrian 
claims was the signal for the destruction of a British fleet. Not 
content with threatening the ports, the Castitians, emlioldened 
by former successes, sailed up the Thames, and took or burned 
the shipping in the river almost within sight of London (1380).' 

But the English claims were not thereby defeated. At the 
invitation of the most unlikely of all allies, Ferdinand of Portu- 
gal, himself the legitimate heir to the crown of Castile, Edmund, 
Earl of Cambridge, was despatched to the Peninsula in 1381, to 
maintain his brother's cause against John. But after some 
desultory fighting, he returned to England without honour or 
profit, upon the signature of the peace between Ferdinand of 
Portugal and John of Castile in 1382. 

An interrupted treaty of marriage (March, 1383), was the 
signal for a fresh outbrrak of the war between the Peninsular 
kingdoms ; and by the death of Ferdinand in the same year, the 
Portuguese were Involved in domestic discord, which was only 
abated by the election of John of Avis* to the vacant throne 
of Portugal (6th April, 138.5). 

The accession of this ambitious and capable soldier was 

1 Id tbe autumn of 1378 anotber English Sect was defealed near Ptymoutb bjr 
the Caaiilians. Diet. Nal. Biog., uH tvfra. 

^S«mpere y Guarinos, Hisl. dtl Luxo (17S8), p. 165 : MBriaoa, lib. xviit., cap. 
iii. ; Lafuenie, vii.. 3se>-35a ; Eiiay, "A Gghl againit Fmery," in the year after 
the Armada, etc., by Martin A. S. Hume. 

>As Ayala has it el Ho arlamiia. 

•John, grand master of tbe Ordei of Avii. was Ibe bastard sod of King Peter 
of Portugal, who died in 1367, the contemporary of Peter the Cruel of Cajtire. Aa 
to the Order of Avis, see OMte, chap, xiiii. 
VOL. I. 33 
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for the time disastrous to the Castilian army ; and on i 
memorable field of Aljubarrota, John of Castile was defeated 
John of Portugal with great and long-remembered slaugfa 
(14th August, 1383). The king was ill before the battle, i 
was carried to and from the field in a litter, while his enl 

I army was suffering from some epidemic sickness. The si 

amounted, it is said, to 10,000 of the bravest soldiers of Cast 
The king hardly escaped with his life ; and among the prison 
was Pe£o Lopez de Ayala, the chronicler, to whose work 
have so often referred. 

But the most immediate result of the victory was the 
appearance of an English claimant in Castile.^ In John 
Avis, at least, John of Gaunt had no possible rival. The dul 
moreover, had become obnoxious to the court of London ; a 
his nephew, Richard II., glad of any pretext to remove h 
from England, prevailed upon him to assert his claims in t 
Peninsula. The opportunity was eagerly embraced at on 
by the duke and by his English opponents. An expediti 
was fitted out in England at the beginning of 1386, and t 
King and Queen of Castile, after a solemn coronation at t 
hands of Richard II., set sail from Plymouth on the 7th 
July, accompanied by a numerous fleet, and an army of no h 
than 20,000 men. Landing at Corunna on the 9th of Augu 
Lancaster occupied Gallicia, and joined his forces with those 
John of Portugal, who married the duke's daughter,^ Philipj 
in pledge of closer alliance and support (1387). As a milits 
enterprise this magnificent expedition was a complete failui 
John of Gaunt was ever unfortunate in the field. He n 
indeed able to occupy the sacred city of Compostella ; m 
many of the Gallician knights acknowledged him as their so^ 

! reign.3 But Castile remained faithful to John of ~ 



1 It was the English who assisted John of Avis, and confirmed at once his re 
title and the independence of Portugal, at Aljubarrota ; and from the thirteei 
to the nineteenth century this English protection was ever a potent factor in 
destinies of Portugal. (In the previous treaty with Portugal it was arranged t] 
the bastard son of Henry II. of Castile. Fadrique, should marry Beatrix, 
daughter of Fernando of Portugal. At the instance of her father she was, howeii 
subsequently betrothed to the legitimate son of Juan I. of Castile, Don Feman< 
The latter, however, dying soon afterwards, the bride was married to bis fath 
John I. , and on the death of Fernando of Portugal the King of Castile dain 
the Portuguese crown for his wife. — H.) 

3 Not a daughter of his by Constance of Castile, but by his first wife. Blani 
of Lancaster. It was this marriage which was the foundation of Philip II.'s cUi 
to the crown of England. 

*The claim of John of Gaunt was supported by a Bull of Urban VI. p 
claiming him " King of Castile and Leon, Duke of Lancaster". Lafuente, v 
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The war wu concluded, however, not by a victory on either 
side, but by a happy marriage which, if it did not place a crown 
on the head of the Duke of Lancaster, and if it failed to please 
the King of Portugal, who was not even consulted by his 
faithful ally, put an end, at least, to the campaign, and brought 
peace to two countries. By a treaty, which was signed at 
Troncoso in Portugal in the winter of 1387, the Duke and 
Duchess of Lancaster gave up all their rights or claims to the 
crown of Castile to their only daughter Katherine, and that 
splendid heiress was betrothed and shortly afterwards married 
to Henry, the eldest son of John I,, who, in emulation of the 
happy precedent so lately set by Edward of England, received 
the title of Prince of AHuriat, a title which has ever since been 
home by the eldest son of the reigning king of Castile.' 

The death of Charles the Bad of Navarre on New Year's 
Day, 1387, and the accession of his son Charles the Noble, 
who was a good friend to John of Castile, was of considerable 
advantage to Spain. Peter IV. of Aragon died only five days 
later, the last of the three Peters — Peter of Aragon, Peter of 
Portugal, and Peter of Castile, who had reigned at the same 
time in the Peninsula. But in the year 1387 we have no less 
than four royal Johns — John of Avis, John of Aragon, John of 
Castile, and John of Gaunt. 

The constitutional history of the reign of John I. is not 
unimportant The Cortes of Briviesca (December, 1387) is 
celebrated in the history of Spanish jurisprudence. In the 
Cortes of Guadalajara (1390) the power of the third esUte is 
usually considered to have reached the summit of its power 
in Cutile. The Ordmamienlo de Uaiztu revolutionised the 
military system. The Ordentaniento de Perladot recognised and 
affirmed certain clerical exemptiotis, and showed the rising 
power of the clergy ; while the Ordenamimlo de Sacat forbade, 
according to the economic theories of the day, the export of 
the precious metals from the kingdom. 

The reign of John I. is also noteworthy as being that in 
which the Spanish Era or Era of Catar was abolished ; and the 
Costilian chronologists were content to compute their dates 

nj. The anti-Pope, Clement Vlt., naturally supported John, the son of Heniy. 
Rymer, vii. , 507, 

' The maiTiage of the Prince of Asluriaa, then only nine years of age, took 
place with Iheulmost pomp and splendour at Palencia. 13881 his bride, KatbariiM, 
was founeea Constance, Duchess of Lancaster, died in June, 1394 ; and bet 
husband in February, 1399. 
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I 

from the nativity of our Saviour Christy on and after the S 
I of December, 1384. 

\ John did not long survive the peaceful settlement of 

I affairs of his kingdom. He fell from his horse at some Moo 

! sports at Alcala de Henares, on the 9th of October, 1^90, i 

1 like his contemporary, John of Aragon, was killed on the s\ 

leaving his crown to his son, a delicate boy of only ele 

years of age. 

II. — TTie Embassy to Tamerlane. 

Henry, Prince of Asturias, was but eleven years old at 
time of his father's death, and the question of a regency ve: 
the palace, without injuring the nation, for some time after 
accession as Henry III. A Junta of nine regents— -each < 
jealous of all the others in general, and of the Archbishop 
Toledo in particular — was at length accepted as a necess 
and temporary evil. This august council was dismissed, to ' 
general satis&ction of the nation, by the young king, on 
attaining his legal majority, at fourteen years of age, in Augi 
1393. The son-in-law of Lancaster, and the grandson 
Henry of Trastamara, he reigned over a contented people, i 
enjoyed the respect both of his subjects and of his neighbot 
The commons were independent but loyal, respecting s 
respected by the king. The universities increased in poi 
and in importance, and found protection and abundant endc 
ments at the hand of Henry III. A feeble attempt by 1 
Portuguese, which was promptly defeated, in 1398, both 
land and at sea, and some intrigues of Eleanor of Navan 
scarcely troubled the general tranquillity. 

Yusuf Ibn Abdullah, who had succeeded Mohammed 
Granada in 1391, Charles VI. of France, Pope Clement V] 
Charles the Noble of Navarre, John I. of Aragon, and the Du 
of Lancaster, all sent envoys with offers and assurances 
friendship and goodwill. Castile, thus respected, was tranqi 
prosperous and contented ; and Henry, at peace with all 
neighbours, sought to establish friendly relations, not oi 
with the sovereigns of Europe, but with the rulers of disti 
countries. He sent an embassy to the emperor at Constj 

• 

^ Queen Eleanor was a daughter of Henry of Trastamara, and wms thus 
aunt of Henry of Castile. She had married Charles the Noble of Navarre, ; 
was the cause of strife between her husband and her nephew, two exodknt prin 
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tinople, Bod, turning his eyes still further to the Eut, 
despatched a diplomatic mission to seek out Bajazet and 
Tamerlane, in the unknown region of Central Asia.i Pelayo 
Gomez de Sotomayor, and Heman Sanchez de Palasuelos, the 
Castilian envoys, arrived in Asia Minor at a critical moment ; 
and they were actually present on that tremendous battle-field 
when the two great Asiatic conquerorB, brought at length face 
to face, fought for the supremacy of the East. 

The defeat of Bajazet at Angora ia one of the landmarks 
of history. The ambassadors of Castile were prompt to oSer 
their congratulations to the victorious Tamerlane, who received 
the strangers with great favour, and sent them back to their 
sovereign with rich presents and complimentary messages, 
accompanied by a special envoy, Mohammed el Cadi, to the 
court of Toledo. 

The greatest of Asiatic conquerors gratified the Castilian 
spectators of his triumph, not only with some of the rich spoils 
of battle, with jewels aod costly stuffs, but he handed over to 
them two beauteous Christian captives, the Lady Angelina and 
the Lady Maria, to be conducted to the &rthest west of Europe. 
One of these adventurous ladies, Doua Angelina, who is said 
to have been a niece of the King of Hungary, returning to 
Spain with the envoy, married Don Diego Gonzalez de Con- 
treras, liegidor of the city of Segovia, ^e other, Do&a Maria 
de Pelayo, gained the affections of the envoy, Gomez, who was 
afterwards compelled by John IX. to make her his wife.^ 

' He is said even to have sent a mission to seek the fabled Prester Jotin in 
Abyssinia, or further Hindoslon. Argote de Molina, Itiittratit), etc. (Madrid, 

^ Maria was a Greek, Angelina, a Himgariaii, both probably taken prisoners 
after the fatal tialtle of Nicopolis, fought between Turks and HungRrians in 13S6. 
They were both taken by Tanierlane at Angora from the vanquish^ Bajaut. 

No mistake can be greater than to confound the ambitious dreams of universal 
sovereignty, of the destruction of bad governmetits, and of the spread of Islam, 
that characterised Timour the Lame, with the rtide and cruel barbarism of Genghis 
Khan, or the more modem savagery of Nadir Shah. The chaiacter of Timour, 
the patron of Hafii, the summoner di councib, the founder of empires, has suffered 
greatly from the animosity of his biogiapher. the Syrian Ahmed Ibn Aratishah, 
whose work, composed in 1440 tinder the title of AjaU at Makdur (Wonders of 
Destiny), was edited by t3oUu5 in 1636, and trantlaled into Latin by Manger ii 



177a. This history is a coarse satire, little worthy of credit, devoted to blackening 
tlie character of Timour. A just appreciation of bis greatness and an admirable 
sketch of his life will be found in Gibbon, chap. liv. Sir John Malcolm in his HitUaj 



.J , ..is character as "one o( the grea 

Uie worst of monarchs. Able, brave, generous, but ambitious, cruet and oppre 
live." Bui with the exception of Mohammed he was the most remarkable mai 
that Asia bas produced from the death of Christ to the present day. 
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King Henry was not ungrateful for these gifts and finvoai 
and he despatched a second embassy to the court of Tamerlan 
under the guidance of the returning Mohammed el Cac 
consisting of a Doctor of Divinity, Don Alfonso de San 
Maria, a Chamberlain, and an officer of the Royal Guards, wl 
set out from Madrid on 21st May, 1403. 

These Ambassadors extraordinary ^ after traversing well m% 
the entire breadth of the known world, reached Timour j 
Samarcand ; and Gonzalez de Clavijo, who alone returned i 
safety to Spain, has left us an account of the embassy, and < 
his adventures from May, 1403, to March, 1406, which fom 
by no means the least interesting of the early books of trav 
of mediaeval Europe. 

Setting sail in their carack from port St. Mary, the at 
venturous envoys touched at Malaga, Naples, Messina, Rhode 
Mitylene and Constantinople, of which a very fiill account 
given by Clavijo — after various perils of the sea. From th 
Bosphorus they set sail in a new ship to Sinopoli or Sinope, an 
Trebizonde, where they landed ; and whence they marched b 
way of Arsinga (Ersingan), on the Euphrates, Calmarin (possibl 
Etchmiazin) which was said to be the first city in the worl 
built after the Deluge, to Teheran ; and they continued the 
strange journey across mountains and deserts by way of Meshe 
and Merv, over the Murgab and the Oxus, which they crosse 
by a bridge of boats a league in length constructed by Timoi 
himself, until at length they came up with the conqueror i 
Samarcand. They were received by the Lord of Asia with th 
greatest distinction, and welcomed with the most magnified 
hospitality ; and^ after a brief sojourn, they set out on the 
return by the way they had come — through manifold perils h 
land and by water — to their home in western Spain. 

Clavijo's story is simple and graphic,^ and bears upon 
the impress of truth and reality. It is not only of the utma 
interest as a record of early and romantic travel, but it is i 
solid historic value. For Clavijo is fax from content, like s 
many later travellers, with a mere record of his own trouble 
or the relation of idle tales that he has heard from other 
Constantinople, Trebizonde, Teheran and far away Samarcan 
are minutely and intelligently described, together with man 

1 Clavijo's works >%ere not printed until 158a, when the indefatigable Argc 
de Molina produced them under the delusive title of Vida del Gran Tamerta 
The work was subsequently published in 1782 at Madrid. I have consulted bo 
editions. See also Mariana, xix., 11. 
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curious details of the court life of the greatest of Asiatic sove- 
reigns. 

If Senor Clavijo did not travel as &r, nor remain absent as 
long; as Marco Polo, who preceded him by over a hundred 
years (1272-1294), he greatly outstripped our own Sir John 
Mandeville (1322-1355) in the extent as well as in the interest 
of his travels.^ 

III. — 7%^ Canon/ Islands. 

The glories of the reign of Henry III., whether in the 
farthest east or nearer home^ were entirely diplomatic. He 
added; indeed^ to the territory of Castile ; but the new posses- 
sions came not by war^ but by negotiations^ which led to the 
ultimate incorporation of the Canary Islands into the great 
empire of Spain. 

Some eighty years before the Christian era^ Sertorius, flying 
from his persecutors in Italy^ and before he had established his 
dominion in Spain^ was minded to pass on beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and to seek an asylum and a home in the islands of 
the blest which were £ibled to exist in the far western sea. 
But his ambition prevailed over his dream of African repose. 
He accepted the flattering invitation of the Spaniards, and 
turned aside to earn undying honour and &me in Europe. And 
for nigh on fourteen centuries nothing was heard of the Fortun- 
ate Isles — lying as they did within a few days' sail of Cadiz or 
Lisbon — by any of the princes or people of the civilised world. 
Then at length a banished Spaniard turned his attention to the 
happy land that had so long before attracted a banished Roman.^ 

Alfonso, Infante de la Cerda, the grandson of Alfonso X., 
retiring, disinherited, as has been already related, to the court 
of his uncle, Philip the Fair, married a French lady, who bore 

1 It was strange indeed that their first visit saw the defeat of Bajazet, who 
died soon after the battle of Angora, and that their second visit, but three years 
later, should have been brought to a close by the death of his victorious rival, 
Tamerlane. 

Anything like a detailed account of the travels and adventures of the Castilian 
envoys would be out of place here ; but the story may be read in Englishy and 
very entertaining reading it is, in one of the volumes of the Hakluyt Society, pub- 
lished in 1859 by Mr. Clements Markham, with an excellent map. 

* Pliny the elder [Nai. Hist,, vi., 37), refers to them hj name, and more especi- 
ally tells us that Canaria (Grand Canary) was so called frona the number and size 
of the dogs (vocari a multitudine canium ingentis magnitudinis). 

Nivaria (Teneri£fe} was so called from me snow with which its great mountain 
is covered. 
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him a son welt-known in contemponry history as Don Laii 
la Cerda, Admiral of France. Moved by the accounts of a i 
and beautiful country within easy reach of the south of Sp 
the exile obtained a grant, dated 1 5th June, 1 84S, from Clen 
VI. at Avignon, of the lordship of the Canary Islands, with 
title of Prince of Fortune. 

But Luis de la Cerda was unworthy either of his fbrtuQ< 
of his title. The King of Portugal objected to the grant, on 
ground of prior discoveiy in IS41 ; and neither the Spai 
prince nor the Portuguese king did anything further in 
matter. It was reserved for a Norman adventurer, one Jean 
Bethencourt, after the lapse of over half a century, to undert 
the conquest of the islands, in the fint place, no doubt, for h 
self, but ultimately for the King of Spain. 

De Bethencourt, after some preliminary negotiations, set 
from La Rochelle in May, 1402, and after touching at Com) 
and Cadiz, and having received supplies and reinforcements fi 
Henry II 1., took possession of some, if not all the islands, wi 
out serious opposition ; and having induced the native kinfj 
accept not only the dominion but the religion of Spain, 
caused him to be baptised a Christian, under the name, Strang 
enough, of Luis, in IlOl.' The adventurous Norman was 
cumpanied by a monk or priest, who not only assisted in 
conversion of the inhabitants, but was ready, no doubt, like 
other adventurous ecclesiastics of the day, to lend a hand n 
a spear in time of need, and who wrote an account of the 
peditions — a story, in many respects, of great value and inter 
De Bethencourt, after some negotiations in Spain, obtained 
himsflf the lordship of the Canary Islands, under the crown 
Castile, with the right to impose taxes, to coin money, t 
generally to exercise such very independent powers that ht 
&equetitly spoken of as king. But he never, apparently, clain 
any f'onnal or titular sovereignty. The lordship passed at 
dejith to one Diego Herrera, and was afterwards granted 
three Spanish adventurers of no importance or capacity. 1 
after much trouble and misery, arising from the uncertain i 
unstable conquests of the private administrators and invadi 
the Catholic kings took the matter into their own hands,' t 

'Sfc /j- Canarieit, livrcdcla ienautilt il cativtrsion faiiU del Canaritm . 
en fill, 1401, par Mesiire Jchao de Bclhencoun ... by Pierre Bontier. Mn 
ei }can ie Verrler, presire, serviicurs du dit de Belhencourt. Traiulated by R. 
Major, fi>r ibe Hakluyl Society, London. 1872. 

' From 1476 10 1495. An accouoi of Ibe final conquest of the islands wil 
found in Geo^ Glas, Hii/. of Ikt Canary Islands, clc. , elc. Load. , 1764, 
Ba..3s. 
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on the 20th of Februuf, 1487, «t SalanuuiCA, the islands wer«, 
with great solenmity, incorporated into the dominions of Castile, 
with the title of kingdom, while the inhabitants were declared 
free from all pechoi and akaoalat, and other taxes paid in Spain. 
In the same year. Pope Innocent VIII. gave the patronage of 
the bishopric of Canaria, with its benefices, to the King of Spain 
and his successors for ever. 

It is supposed that the islands, previous to de Bethencourt's 
conquest and occupation, were peopled by a race akin to the 
aborigines of the nearest part of northern Africa ; and it is 
sufficiently curious that, as we learn from all the early adven- 
turers and settlers, entirely different manners, customs and laws 
were observed in each one of the seven islands,' Palma, Hierro, 
Gomera, Tenerifie, Gran Canaria, Feurteventura and Lanzarote. 
It is even more strange that the Spanish Arabs and the Spanish 
Moors, constant and intimate as were their relations with the 
African coast, should have apparently known nothing, and 
should certainly have cared nothing, about the Fortunate Islands 
in the possession of their fellows.* 

The single misfortune of the honourable and prosperous reign 
of Henry III. of Castile was its sudden and unhappy termination. 
For within less than two years after the nation had been gratified 
by the appearance of a Prince of Asturias (March, 1 405) Uie king 
sickened and died at Toledo on Christmas Day, 140f>, leaving 
the crown once more on the head of an infant, who reigned over 
Castile for nearly fifty years as John II. 

' Tbe names are givrn in order, as Ihe islands lie from west to east. 

The modem administrative capita] of Ihe group is Las Palmas in Grand 
Canary. Santa Cnu in Teiteriffc is also an important town. 

See Major, Trans, ai Bonlitr and Li Vtrritr, Introd., xxxix.-li. 

■There is a very complete account of the conquest of Grand Canary, with a less 
detailed record of that ot Tencriffe and the other islands in La Conquiila y 

fena, 1676}, bein^ the first volume of a work published at ^ta Crui de TenerlEfe 
in 1S47. lliere is a copy in Ihe British Museum Libraiy. [ia,a3i.e.] 

The lopofiraphy and an historical description of nil the islands by D. Pedro 
de Castillo 1 1848) constitutes Ihe second volume, and there is a most interesting 
treatise on tbe local ethnography, with notes on the various dialects spoken m the 
islands, and a comparison bciwceo their vocabularies and ihal of (he language of 
the mainland of Africa, as a third volume, by Malibran and Berthelot. Theenlire 
series is called the Biblioltca IileHa. and should be studied by all who take anv 
interest in Ihe islands. See also Jos« de Viera y Clavijo. Nolicia dt la kitloria dt 
las iilai dt Canaria: Bonlier et Levenicr, Trad. Ramirei, HU'oria delfrimtr 
discubrimiinlo. etc. {Santa Crtii, 1B47I. Don J. M. Bremont y Cabello, Boiqiitjo 
hislorica dt las islas Catiariai {Madrid. 1847), and Pulgar, fnm.. iii., Jiviii. See 
also Webb and Berthelot, Hislaire naturtttt da /Us C'aiurii ( Paris, iSk) 1 Chil 
y Naranyo, Estudios hiiloricot climaiologicos y fatologieos dt lai is/ai Canarias 
(Las Palmas, 1S76), with maps and plans; and Augustin Millarei; Hiileria gtiurai 
dt las iilas Canarias (Lds Palmas, 1881). 
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IV. — Pedro Lopez de Atfola, 

Within a few months after the death of Heniy, died the ol 
courtier and chronicler to whose powers of observation an 
fidelity of narrative we owe the greater part of our knowledg 
of the affairs and the life of Peter the Crudi, and of his immediat 
successor on the throne of Castile. 

Pedro Lopez de Ayala was the son of Feman Perez de Ayali 
Adelantado of Murcia in the time of Peter the CrueL He wa 
attached at a very early age to the Duke of Albuquerque, an 
remaining at court after that minister's murder, he served hi 
dangerous sovereign until 1 366i accompanying him even in hi 
retreat to Burgos. But on the appeal to foreign intervention 
Ayala held for Castile, and transferred his services to ''thi 
Count". He fought at Navarrete against the invaders, wi 
taken prisoner, and ransomed by Heniy of Trastamara. Re 
stored to Spain, he remained at court until the death of Henr 
II., and afterwards under John I., as Chancellor of Castile. H< 
served as Alferez mayor, or major-general at the disastrous battl< 
of Albujarrota, where he was once more taken prisoner by th( 
enemy. But he once more regained his liberty, and lived to serv< 
a fourth king of Castile, Henry III., and to die in the reign ofi 
fifth sovereign, John II., in 1407, at the ripe age of seventy-nine 

His Chronicle ^ is of peculiar interest and value, not only a 
that of an eye-witness, but of an actor in many of the scene 
which he records. His style is simple and dignified, and th( 
worst horrors of the king his master are related with a candou 
that is never malevolent, and with a sobriety that compels belie! 
Nor in spite of much hostile criticism in modem times has th< 
accuracy of his history ever been seriously impeached. 

Ayala was a writer of verse as well as of prose. A courtie 
at all times, his poem, entitled the Rimado de Palacio, treats o 
the duties of kings and grandees, and is illustrated with man; 
interesting allusions, presenting on the whole a most vivii 
picture of court life in Castile in the fourteenth century, abund 
antly worthy of study by every reader of the author's mort 
serious Chronicles. The Rimado, moreover, marks an epoch ii 
the progress of Castilian letters ; and the chancellor is frequentl; 
spoken of as the restorer of Castilian poetry.^ 

* Cronicas de ios Reyes de Castilla D. Pedro, D. Enrique //., D. Juan /., L 
Enrique 1 11,^ por D. Pedro Lopez de Ayala. The best edition is that Mrith th 
notes of Zurita and Llaguno Amirola ; Madrid, 1779. 

' See Documentos inediios, vol. xix. , pp. 184 et seq, Ticknor, ed. Gayangos 
L, 105-107. 
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The Rimado at times recalls the freedom and variety of 
treatment of the arch-priest of Hita, though the Muse of Ayala 
is essentially more serious than that of Ruiz. Nor was Don 
Pedro content only with his verses and his Chronicle. He was 
also the author of a practical treatise on falconry^ and the care 
and management of hawks ; and his work^ one of the most com- 
plete that has ever been published on the liubject^ was annotated 
by no less distinguished a successor than Beltran de la Cueva, 
Duke of Albuquerque.^ 

A statesman and a chronicler, a poet and a sportsman^ a 
soldier and a politician, Pedro Lopez de Ayala is very far from 
being a mere court scribe ; and, if he is best known to posterity 
by his admirable history of his own times, it must not be for- 
gotten that he was one of the most admired and one of the most 
admirable among the Castilian gentlemen of his day.^ 

* The best edition of /?/ Lidro de los Aves de Cofa del Candlter, Pedro Lopez 
de Ayala, is that published in Madrid, 1869, with an introduction by Don Pascual 
de Gayangos. See also Casiri, Bihlioteca Arab. Hist. Escuriai., i., 231. 

The noble and knightly pastime of falconrv was introduced into Spain by the 
Arabs, having been in all probability adopted by their ancestors from their neigh- 
bours the Persians. Falconry is constantly referred to in the Shah Namah of 
Firdusi. The number of Arabic MSS. treating of falconry in the Escuriai would 
abundantly suffice to prove the oriental origin of Spanish falconry, even if it were 
not that the vocabulary or technical language of the sport is so largely Arabic that 
any doubt upon the question is impossible. Cetreria, indeed, is from the Latin 
accipiter; but most of the special or technical words connected with Spanish 
falconry speak plainly of their Arab origin, such as: Awr^ a hawk; Akahat, 
bird-cage; Alcaravan, a buzzard or marsh harrier; Alcoian, sparrow hawk; 
Alfaneque^ Tunis hawk, white with brown spots; Bahari, gentle falcon; Sacre^ 
lanner or hen harrier ; Alcandara, perch for hawks ; Alcatrcu, water fowl ; 
Alcadera, water fowl; Alcasubar, a kmd of drum to startle water fowl. Many 
other similar words are given by Don Pascual de Gayangos in his edition (1869) ^^ 
Ayala's work, above referred to. 

' The whole of vol. xix. of the Documentos Ineditos^ 575 pp. , is taken up with 
a biographical memoir and essay, concluded only in vol. xx. . of Ayala, by Rafae! 
de Floranes, to which the student is referred, not only for all that can be said or 
written about the old chronicler, but for a very interesting treatise upon the rise or 
restoraiion of polite letters in Christian Spain, a restoration in which Ayala no 
doubt played a very important part. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.* 

The Feudal System^ which has left so deep and lasting ai 
impression upon social and political life in a great part o 
Europe y can hardly be said even to have existed in media?va 
Spain. The magnates of Castile and Leon, ever warrini 
against their Moslem rivals as a constant duty, and againsl 
their Christian neighbours as a no less constant pleasure, dk 
not and could not remain in dignified seclusion in their baronial 
halls, ruling over their vassals, and administering their estates 
by undisputed law and custom, after the manner of the great 
lords of France and England. Engaged in a perpetual crusade 
against the infidel on the frontier, the Spanish nobles lived 
rather in the field than in the castle, ever pushing forward the 
Christian possessions to the south. Soldiers rather than seigmeun 
for over five hundred years (711-1252), they had neither taste 
nor leisure for the development of their territorial^ as dis- 
tinguished from their military power. The castle was rather an 
opportune fortress than a permanent home. The plantation ol 
forests, the great pride of a landed aristocracy, was almost 
unknown. The Spanish nobles learned all too little from theii 
Arab neighbours. Yet as regards forestry, there was but little 
to be learned. Tree-planting is not an oriental virtue. It ynt 
a feudal aristocracy alone that in western Europe preserved the 

1 A very interesting account of the Cortes of Madrid (1300) is to be foimd iz 
Geddes' Tracts^ vol. i. (See also Danviia y CoUado's Podtr Civil en EsptUka, 
Histoire dts Cor Us (T Espagne, S umpire, and Historia de la Legislatura es^Mola^ 
Antiquera. Cardenas Ensayo sobre la Historia de la propriedad itrritorial en 
EspaAa should also be consulted. — H.) 

One hundred and twenty-four members or deputies attended, as the repre ae uta- 
tives of forty-eight cities or burghs. Two members seem to have been usually 
returned by each town, while Burgos and Salamanca each sent no less than eight, 
Leon five, Toledo and Soria each four, and some few cities only one. The lord 
sometimes possessed rights of independent iurisdiction, not only as under tb( 
feudal system, as incident to his own territorial authority, but by special grant iiroai 
the crown, as in the case of municipal towns. Viardot, Essei^ li., iia. 
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forests from the ravages of woodmen and waste, of wandering 
shepherds and fitful cultivation. It was a feudal aristocracy 
alone that cared for existing timber, and planted trees in every 
direction, with a view to sport, to profit, and to personal dignity. 
A manor-house would be but a grange without its surroundii^ 
woods ; a park would be but a field without its stately trees. 
And many a mere field in England possesses finer timber than 
is to be found in tens of leagues of the plain country of Castile. 
The Arab and the Moor in their best days were gallant warriors 
and honourable foes. But their social system admitted of 
nothing resembling a Christian landed aristocracy, nor a society 
of hereditary classes and orders of men. Under the Commander 
of the Faithful all good Moslems were socially equaL Official 
position, indeed, conferred temporary rank, but the Grand 
Vizier was as liable to the bowstring as the door-keeper of the 
palace, and a still humbler official might find himself Prime 
Minister or Commander-in-Chief. Hereditary rank was un- 
known. Family succession, as it is understood in the West, was 
rendered impossible, alike by the manners and customs of the 
people, and by the operation of the Mohammedan law ; at this 
very day there is no such thing as a surname in the whole of 
Islam. 

When Moor and Christian stood fiice to &ce, and strove 
for mastery in the south-west of Europe, it was not merely 
a contest between two religions, but between two social systems. 
The Moslem was a dweller in towns — a builder of palaces, a 
layer-(5ut of gardens, a director of water-courses. The trees he 
planted were the olive and the pomegranate, the fig and the 
almond ; orchards rather than forests grew round his dwelling- 
places. His castles were designed only for war, as impregnable 
fortresses, and not as noble residences. And the Christian 
lords, if they did not embellish their cities, established their 
casas solariegas or family mansions by preference within the 
walls of a town, and disregarded the comfort and material 
beauty of their country seats, which for long years were never 
safe fix>m attack, and even from occupation by the Infidel. 

For nearly four centuries after the victorious march of Taric 
and Musa there was a constant ebb and fiow in the tide of 
conquest in mediseval Spain. What was Moorish territory to-day 
became Christian to-morrow ; and when a knight from Leon or 
Castile had fixed his banner on the battlements of a conquered 
castle, some new wave from Andalusia or from Africa would 
sweep over the country and leave him without sod or stone. 
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In the middle of the tenth century the Chnstian frootu 
had been pushed forward as far south as Simancas. Before tJ 
opening of the eleventh century the Moorish arms were carrii 
northward to the Atlantic and the mountains of Biscay. B 
the tide of victory set strongly towards the south ; and tJ 
territory conquered, or recovered as it was called, from year 
year from the Arabs, was treated as waste land, and became t] 

I property, not of the king, but of the conquerors. 

The power of the common soldier who himself acquired tl 
land of the Infidel, and of the municipality who early enjoyi 
independent government, were also much greater than in ai 
other part of Europe. The Moslems were either slaughtere 
or found safety in flight. But the number of the exiles was n 
usually excessive. The Mozarabic or Christian population, w] 

{ formed a large share of the commonalty of the Moslem empii 

were ready no doubt to welcome their new and Christii 
masters ; and while religious bitterness as yet lay dormant 
Spain, not a few renegades were easily permitted to return i 
their ancient fold. Towns sprang up or increased in important 
in the newly acquired territories, as they were colonised I 
Christians both old and new,^ and endowed with charters I 
successive kings, long before municipal privileges were knon 
in England or France.^ The earliest instance is said to be i 
1020, when Alfonso V., in the Cortes of Leon, established tt 
privileges of that city. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the only hope ft 
the future, whether as regards art or science or religion, < 
even humanity itself, lay in the steady growth of the towns 
And it was in the number and growing importance of fre 
municipalities that Spain was then, and had ever been, pn 

' eminently distinguished. Municipal institutions of what ma 

be called the modem type, are of greater antiquity in Spai 
than in any other country in Europe — Italy, perhaps, excepted 



1 An old Christian was one who had no tinge nor taint of Moslem or J< 
blood in his ancestry. Such a lineage was rare and highly prized. " Vo Ckn 
tiano viejo soy^" says Sancho Panza in Don Quixote . . . '*and that is as good \ 
if I were a count ". This was in 1610. In laio the line of demarcation betwei 
the Moslem, the Mozarab and the Christian was very uncertain in any of d 
districts south of the Tagus. The Moslem and the Mozarab conversed in a kii 
of patois, known as Aljamia, a word said by Engelmann in his Glossaire to 1 
derived from the Arabic a'/am = barbarous. 

' Hallam, Middle Ages, il , 6 ; Marina, Ensayo^ i., 180-182 ; Castelar, Bshuh 
Historicos, 183. 

' Jessop, The Coming of the Friars, v. 
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and charters of privilege were common from the twelfth to 
the fiifteenth centuries. Communities were of four classes : 
Realengo, holding of the king; Abadengo, holding of some 
religious magnate ; Solariego, holding of some nobleman ; and 
Beheiria, a tenure peculiar to Castile^ by which the community, 
holding under some noble and ancient family, was entitled to 
choose the individual lord to whom, for the time being, the 
community should be subject ; or, in some cases, to select an 
administrator or chief at their own absolute pleasure, without 
regard to family or foundation. Thus the Behetrias were little 
semi-independent republics within th^iingdom, changing their 
lord-president, within defined limits, at their good pleasure. 
Yet such changes depended also largely upon the good pleasure 
of the lord, and were, in practice, not infrequently, accompanied 
by armed resistance and armed intervention. The superior 
nobility, moreover, were jealous of these Behetrias, and con- 
stantly sought to have them suppressed, that their territories 
might be added to the possessions of the nearest local magnate.^ 
Rich and influential, bound to a limited and honourable 
service, but ever ready to harry the Moslem, and to extend 
their individual or corporate property, the burgesses of Spain 
were free men, inferior only in rank, but not in personal dignity, 
to the nobles and knights with whom they stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the field of battle : and as such it was but natural 
that they should be independent, bold and haughty to an extent 
undreamed of by the timid shopkeepers of less favoured lands. 
Instead of a population of villeins, of artizans, and of tradesmen, 
the division of classes in town or country was not into noble 
and base-bom, but into Cavalleros, or citizens who owned a war 
horse, and Pecheros, or those who fought on foot^: and the 
difference at first was rather one of fortune than of birth. The 
towns as a rule were fortified. The townsmen were in all cases 
well trained in the use of arms for its defence. A large tract 
of country in the immediate neighbourhood belonged to them. 

^ The celebrated Becerro de las Behetrias, a oollection of the rights and privi- 
leges of every Castilian town that enjoyed the benefits of Behetria, was commenced 
by order of Alfonso XI. There is an interesting treatise on the Behetrias of Castile 
in vol. XX. of the Docununtos Ineditos^ pp. 406-475, with a number of lists of all 
the Behetrias, with other catalogues, and full extracts from various ordinances and 
decrees of cotmcils. Amongst other curious facts, it seems that the Behetrias had 
their capital or political centre in the town of Santa Maria del Campo near Burgos, 
where the Juntas were held, with a chapter house and chancery where the archives 
were deposited, p. 407. The treatise is by D. Rafael Floranes and was written 
about 1790, and published in 1852. 

' Or literally those who o£fered their breasts to the foe.— H. 
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They appointed their own magistrates, whose jurisdictioa 
eluded that of the king's judges, and whose decrees i 
executed hy their own local authority.^ Appeals from 
municipal alcaldes or judges lay to the alcaldes of the chief to 
of the district, and from them only as a last resort to the r 
judges or governors. 

In the Cortes of Ocana, in 1422, the Commons present 
petition that every town and commune should he entrusted ^ 
the entire civil and criminal jurisdiction within the limits of 
municipality, and that the king should not send a oorr^ 
without the positive req||tet of the inhabitants or local autha 
Their petition was gran^d as of right : but as it was repe 
in 1442, we may suppose that the king's judges were aire 
beginning to encroach upon the jurisdiction of the local ooi 
although the local rights were acknowledged both by king 
council.^ From the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
kings began to appoint corregidores — not corregidor, but 
regidores, officers with a jurisdiction concurrent with tha 
the regidores or municipal magistrates. It is uncertain whe 
Saint Ferdifiand or Alfonso X. first appointed these jud 
But in all cases an appeal lay first to the Adelantado or govei 
of the province, and from him en dertuer ressoH to the tribi 
or Supreme Court of Royal Alcaldes.^ 

Besides the ordinary and provincial courts, there were dg 
others in the district of each Adelantado, presided over by a < 
of magistrates whose functions are not clearly defined. 1 
were called Merinos, and the territory over which their ji 
diction extended, a Merindad. Sometimes it was confined 
single village or town ; sometimes it extended over many. 
Merinos were entrusted with twofold powers — with the execu 
of the sentences pronounced by the provincial tribunals, 
with the cognisance of certain offences, such as rape, high 
robbery, insurrection, notorious violence, or high treason. 
Merino mat/or was a highly distinguished personage, who sc 
times presided over a province, with the same judicial authc 
as the Adelantado, but, unlike that personage, who was both 
and military chief, he had no soldiers at his call.^ 

* As to the Cortes of Zamora, 1274, see Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, L, 

* As to the theoretical and practical independence of the ordinary judge 
Marina. Teoria de las Cortes, i. , iv. 

3 Lafuente, ix., p. 11. 

*Sec Dunham, Spain and Portutral iv., p. 70. 1832. As to the Merii 
Navarre, and their provincial districts or Merindades, see poit^ chapter xxxvii 
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The germ of all this remarkable independence of the royal 
authority is, no doubt, to be found in the policy of Imperial 
Rome; but in no country in Europe was the principle more 
fiilly developed than in Caatile.^ The Spanish citizen is the 
descendant at once of the unconquerable Cantsbrians of the 
Asturias, and of the unconquered Romans of the Empire. After 
centuries of oppression and misgovemment,* he is at the present 
day at once the poorest and the proudest man in Europe — the 
most courtly, the most conservative, and the most silent of the 
champions of equality and the rights of man. The Spanish 
people, take it for all in all, is perhaps the best in the world. 
Idleness is entirety a modem vice in the Peninsula. Too much 
gold, unwise fiscal policy, and too little liberty in the sixteenth 
century demoralised the race ; but throughout the Middle Ages 
the Spanish handicrafts-men were recognised as pecularily skil- 
fiil, especially in cloth weaving and working in metals. They 
were associated in all the cities and towns in guilds,* and usually 
inhabited separate quarters according to their trade or craft. 

But if municipal institutions sprang from Roman seed, repre- 
sentative government was a plant of later growth, introduced 
from more northern regions by the ruder hands of the Visigoth. 
However imperfectly the representative principle was found in 
the early councils under the Gothic kings of Spain, however 
unfortunate may have been their actual influence upon the 
fortunes of the sovereign and of the people, it is at least certain 
that the ancient Councils were Coktt for civil as well as for 
ecclesiastical business; and the preponderating number of 
Churchmen, which is said by Marina to have been due only to 
the desire of the kings to have the most enlightened citizens 
for their councillors,* was in any case only the assumption of 
power in a deliberative assembly by those who are most quali- 
fied to exercise it, that is to be seen in every ancient and 
modem PorliamenL Yet the mediaeval Cortes is the child of 
free Cantabria. Ramiro II. in 9S0, and Romiro 111. in 974, are 
said to have assembled the magnates of the kingdom to consult 
upon affairs of State, but the first Council or Cortes of which 
the acts have been preserved was that held at Leon by Alfonso 



" comrory lo the law 
Marina, Tioria dt lai Certtt, L 

'ZuAiga, Ann, Bccl. dt Saiilla, pp. 74-7B; Sempere, Hilt, dtl Ijae, i. 

'MaHaa, Ttoria d€ ta$ Coftts, I, iv. 
VOL. 1. 24 
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V. in 1020. The Council of Coyanza^ in 1050^ was more 
tinctly a legislative assembly, but the elective principle ha< 
even then asserted itself in its composition. 

These early councils may have, no doubt, fiiirly reflectec 
feelings of the nation. But by the end of the twelfth cei 
representation was more direct ; and deputies from the t 
were included, who asserted the importance, and vindic 
the independence of the municipal system. The earlies 
corded instance of direct popular representation in Castile 
the Cortes of Burgos, in 1169} when, nearly a century b< 
the more celebrated English Parliament of Leicester, the i 
of Castile were represented by burgesses elected by the 
votes of the citizens.^ 

In the first instance, these early members of Parliament ' 
elected by the householders of their cities ; in later times, 
elective franchise was restricted to the municipalities ; and 
that day the corrupt influence of the crown became paramo 
Within a few years, certainly by 1188, the presence of 
burgesses or their " deputies chosen by lot,*** had become c 
a matter of course. Every corporation would seem to i 
been, at least theoretically, entitled to send a deputy to 
great Council of the nation, but the practice was by no m 
uniform. To the Cortes of Burgos, in 1315, ninety towns 
192 representatives; to that of Madrid, in J 391, 126 depi 
represented fifty towns. And in the important Council of I 
when the Side Partidas was first published, no single de] 
was present from the whole of the province or kingdon 
Leon.* In the reign of Ferdinand IV. (1295-1312) great 
gress was made in the power and influence of the Cortes. 
a year passed without a session. Not a maravedi was 
without ]K>pular sanction. A standing Privy Council, comp 
of members of the assembly, accompanied the king when Pa 
ment was not actually sitting.^ The Commons were ever on 
alert.« 

1 Marina, lib. xi., cap. ii. 

^Capmany, Praciicay Estilo de Celebrar Cortes ^ p. ajx 

^ Dunham, iv., 154. 

* See generally F. Martinez Mtorina, Ensayo. 

^ 1 his was more in the sense of a permanent Recess Committee, whose d 
was to watch over the expenditure and the rights of Parliament generally. In 
of emergency it had the power of calling special meetings to receive reports, < 
the purpose of deliberation. In later years this Recess Committee was gi 
abused by the sovereigns, who made use of it to confirm customary supplv 
year to year for long periods, without any formal meetings of Parliament. — H 

" In the Cortes of Valladolid, 1295, and Cuellar, 1397, a permanent C< 
of State (Supreme Council) was imposed upon the king, Ferdinand IV., b 
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A still more important Council^ that met at the same city ^ 
in 1351, formulated important laws against the sturdy beggars^ 
who were dealt with in England some 200 years later ; fixed the 
wages of labourers ; reformed the abuses of the Behetrias or Free 
Communities, and confirmed and amended the Ordenamiento de 
Alcala. Throughout the whole of the fourteenth century, until 
the time of John I. of Castile (1379-1391), when the power of 
the Cortes is usually considered to have reached the culminating 
point of its power and influence, the progress was constant, al- 
though it was by no means uniform. An immense number of 
important laws were enacted under John during his short reign 
of eleven years ; and even more significant than the laws, are 
the debates upon Treaties and Alliances, on Peace and War, on 
Policies and Principalities, that regularly took place in the Coun- 
cil Chamber. Absolute monarchy was introduced into Spain 
only by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The absence of a Senate or Second Chamber was a distinguish- 
ing feature of the political system of Castile. The privileged orders, 
the Ricos^ hombres or statesmen, the Hidalgos or lesser nobility, 
the CabcUleros or knights, and the clergy, were all exempt from 
taxation. Whatever may have been the right of the nobility in 
earlier days to attend the meetings of the Cortes, it is clear that 
their sanction was not deemed essential to the validity of any 
legislative act, inasmuch as their presence was not required in 
many of the most important assemblies of the nation during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.' That the Commons, who 
alone contributed to the national exchequer, should alone be 
caUed upon to collect the national revenue and to supervise the 
national expenditure, may not have appeared unreasonable. Yet 
the absence of the hereditary and landed aristocracy from the 
early Council Chambers was productive of that unhappy want of 

Cortes, tired of the favoiirites chosen by his father Sancho. This vras confirmed and 
developed by John I. at Bibiesca, 1387, and S^ovia. 1390; by Henry III. in 1406, 
and John II. in 1443. Marina, Teoria de las Cortes ^ L, iv. 

1 M^rimte, op, cit., pp. 77-90. 

* Prescott, Ferd. and Isab.f i., a8. Not Ricos = rich ; but Reicks (Gothic) = of 
the realm. 

> It must be remembered that in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the Cortes was composed only of deputies from the towns and the members 
of the King's Council. The bishops and the grandees always sat in the Councils 
as public functionaries, not as bishops or territorial lords. Marina, Teoria de las 
Cortes, ubi supra. (It must be understood that the author here is only referring to 
the Cortes of Castile. His remarks with regard to the attendance of the nobles 
and Churchmen in Cortes do not apply to Aragon, Catalonia or Valencia, where 
the " three arms " were always recognised. — H.) 
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union between noble and simple that proved ultimately so 
to the liberties of Spain.^ 

But from the death of John I. the powers of the Com 
in Cortes assembled began to decline in Castile. In the rei 
John II. the number of enfranchised cities came to be lin 
not by precedent, but by arbitrary power. Alvaro de Luhj 
not a man to encourage popular representation; and his 
missive sovereign fixed the number of privileged cities at st 
teen — Burgos, Toledo, Leon, Granada, Cordova, Murcia, • 
Zamora, Toro, Soria^ Valladolid, Salamanca, Segovia, J 
Madrid, Guadalajara and Cuenca. This was the beginnii 
dissolution. But paradoxical as it may appear, the final cau 
the ultimate destruction of the power of the burgesses wa 
that they had become too weak, but that they had be 
too strong. They perished from excess of independence 
the day of their power they despised the territorial aristoc 
They stood by while the nobles were decimated by the 
and rejoiced at their exclusion from the Cortes. Nor did 
even enjoy the political sympathy of the clergy. The ] 
indeed had little popular influence in Spain before the tii 
Ferdinand and Isabella.'^ Thus to the Commons of med 
Castile, as to their ancestors in the days of Strabo, friendshi| 
union were less dear than independence. And their indi 
dence was selfishly enjoyed.^ 

The parliamentary powers and political importance oj 
nobles, and the older legislative power of the ecclesiastics 
became gradually less and less, until by the time of Char] 
neither nobles nor clerics were even summoned to attenc 
meetings of the Cortes of Castile.* 

But even before the end of the fifteenth century the | 

1 Nothing is said about the Commons at the Council of Toledo, 1135 
Alfonso VII. was recognised as emperor. Where af&irs of great magnitud 
to be treated, says an Jidinburgfi Reviewer ^ in 1813 (voL xxiL, p. 607), it is pc 
that every one was summoned to the Cortes whose concurrence could add 
to their deliberations or give effect to the laws and decisions which they ad 
To obtain additional authority for his government was the object of the I 
calling for the advice of his subjects, and it was, therefore, bis interest to nu 
Cortes numerous and respectable. The National Assemblies were alwa} 
yoked at the spot where the king was at the time holding bis court, and not 
fixed capital. 

^Lafuente, torn, ix., pp. 22-24. 

*See ante, chap, iii., pp. 29, 30. 

^ None of the prelates were summoned to the Cortes of 1999 aixl 1301 ; 1 
prelates nor nobles to those of 1370 and 1373. of 1480 and 1505. Hallain 
AgeSf ii. , 23. As to the powerlessness of the king to legislate without oou 
the Cortes, Id. , 23, 26, 28. 
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and the independence of the Commons had alike declined. Al- 
ready in the reign of Henry IV .^ the king was able to send in- 
structions to Seville that the citizens should elect certain persons 
named by him to be their representatives in the Cortes. In the 
last year of the reign of Henry III. the Cortes authorised the 
king^ who so well deserved the confidence of the people, to levy 
such a subsidy as he might require in the future ; a bad precedent, 
which paved the way for the gradual loss of power and authority 
by the Commons, under kings less virtuous than the third Henry 
of Castile. By such encroachments and by such surrenders, and 
above all by such selfishness, the king's authority became para- 
mount. And the Commons, without allies or sympathisers among 
the other orders in the nation, the burgesses who had looked on 
with jealous satisfaction at the destruction of the nobility by 
Peter and by Ferdinand, were in their turn reduced to insignifi- 
cance and to impotence by Charles and Philip II. The Cortes 
became a byword for all that was powerless and contemptible. 
Nor did the boasted freedom of Castile survive the wreck of its 
most cherished institution.^ 

But in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Commons 
were free and powerful. No tax could be imposed without their 
consent in the Cortes, and they watched, not only over the 
granting, and the collection, but over the expenditure of the 
revenue that was raised by their authority. The judges and 
officers of the realm, and even the private affairs of the king 
himself, were subjected to their scrutiny and their interference, 
and that to an extent which would not be endured even in modem 
democratic England.^ 

In the Cortes of Valladolid, in 1258, for example, the Commons 
went so far as to take upon themselves the control of the ex- 
penditure of the king's household, and limited the expenses of 
the royal table to 150 maravedis a day.' 

1 The process of the decadence of parliamentary institutions in Castile followed 
the usual course. The constituent Town Councils were packed with nominated and 
hereditary members, and the members of Cortes were bribed enormously by direct 
grants and by the gift of offices. The rule of payment of members by the towns 
and the delegation of resident townsmen to the Cortes, fell into desuetude until, 
by the end of the reign of Philip II.. the Cortes of Castile had lost all vigour and 
independence. So much was this the case that Philip II. insisted upon the regular 
supply being considered as a tribute which Cortes was bound to vote without con- 
ditions. —H. 

*The Cortes of Valladolid, in 1351, fixed the price of a day's labour and the 
wages of husbandmen and artisans {Ordenamiento de Menestrales). The sixth 
article of the Ordenamitnto de Preladcs has been interpreted as a prohibition to the 
labourer to change his master. M^mde, Don Pidre, i. . p. 32. 

'As to the supervision exercised by the Cortes over the persons and morals of 
the kings as well as their marriages, treaties, etc, from the time of Ramiro III. of 
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Nor were the affairs of the humbler classes disregarded b 
these parliamentary administrators. No law could be made c 
repealed save in the great Council of the nation.^ Nor was an 
serious attempt made to evade these constitutional princi|de 
until the reign of John 11.^ whose royal proclamation, dictate 
by Alvaro de Luna, sought to over-ride the authority of th 
Cortes. 

The deputies were elected by the Municipal Councils or Cm 
cejoSf^ and were not permitted to receive any '* favour or grati£ 
cation " from the king or his ministers during the period of thd 
deputation. The Municipal Councils furnished their depot 
with instructions not only verbal, but in writing ; and he wi 
thus the mandatory or representative, not of the nation, but o 
his own municipality. 

The members of the Cortes were summoned by writ, almoi 
exactly coincident in expression with that in use in England. 
The persons of the deputies were inviolable. By the beginning 
of the fifteenth century a smaller or Privy Council obtained sonn 
of the authority which resided in the Cortes. But sitting ii 
permanence, and at the king^s court, the members ^ere exposes 
to powerful influences unfavourable to freedom ; and when sooi 
afterwards they came to be chosen by the king himself, they cai 
have exercised but a very slender check upon any arbitrary act 
of royal power. 

In the reign of Henry III. four delegates of the Cortes 
selected by that body, were added to the Privy Council, am 
their presence was judged to be of the utmost value to th 
commonwealth. 

This royal or administrative Council was reorganised by Fa 
dinand and Isabella, and although the nominal right of the grea 
nobles and ecclesiastics to a seat was still recognised, the pre 
fessional jurists or Ijatv Lords were practically invested with bot 
the judicial and the consultative functions of the whole Priv 
Council.* 

The constitution of Aragon was at once less popular an 
more liberal than that of Castile. The institutions of th 

Leon (967), see Marina, Teoria <U las Cortes^ ii., 4. |See also in this re s pec t tl 
essay "A fight against finery" in The year after the Armada^ by the prese 
editor. — H.) 

* See protest of Cortes of 1506. apud Hallam, Mid. Ages^ ii., 30*. 

* Marina, Teoria, ii. , i. 

< Marina, Teoria, ii., 3; Hallam, iL, a8. 

* Ordenanzas HeaUs de Cast ilia (Burgos, 1528). 
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former was rather aristocratic ; those of the latter tended to 
absolute monarchy. The arbitrary power of the king was more 
effectually checked by the nobles of Aragon than by the Com- 
mons of Castile. For in Aragon^ gentle and simple^ the classes 
and the masses, stood shoulder to shoulder in defence of their 
common hberties. And even the great royal victory at Epila in 
1 348, which crippled the power of the aristocracy, and abolished 
the formal privilege of union, did not sever the bonds that held 
together the knight and the burgess, the priest and the landed 
proprietor, who still maintained Uieir liberties against Peter IV. 
" The aristocracy of Aragon," ^ says Senor Castelar, who is cer- 
tainly no friend to aristocracies, ''fought at all times, not for 
power, but for popular hberty." 

In Castile it was &r otherwise. For there the Commons 
and the king were ever united against the nobility ; and the 
nobles fought, not for liberty, but for personal aggrandisement. 
Thus, on the whole, political life was freer and larger; the 
people of all conditions were &r more united in Aragon than 
in Castile. 

Neither state enjoyed the priceless boon of trial by jury ; 
but in Castile there was no Justiciary, as in Aragon, no Habeas 
CorpuSf^ no writ of Certiorari,^ To the Castilians was given no 
General Privilege, such as was accorded to their neighbours by 
Peter III. Yet the Privilege of Union, the most tremendous 
power ever conceded by a king to his subjects, had its milder, 
and indeed its &r more practical counterpart in Castile,^ in the 
Hermandades, or brotherhoods of citizens, which have already been 
spoken of in treating of the turbulent reign of Ferdinand IV.^ 

Throughout the long and distracted reigns of John II. and 
He^ry IV. the Hermandad was a necessity. With the return 
of good government and civil order it became superfluous ; until 
at length the orderly and autocratic Isabella reduced turbulent 
Spain to complete submission, and replaced the old popular 
brotherhoods of a harassed and distracted country by the " Holy 
Brotherhood," the well-organised constabulary of a united king- 
dom. 

1 Castelar, Estudios Historicos, 49, 50. 

2 Manifestacion, * Jurisfirma or Firma del derecho, 

^ The Cortes of Castile became a Congress of Deputies from a few cities, too 
limited in number and too unconnected with the territorial aristocracy to maintain 
a just balance against the crown. Hallam, Mid. Ages^ ii., 38. 

B The Hermandad is considered by Sefior Vicente de Lafuente as among the 
ucret societies of Spain, partaking of the nature of freemasonry. Hist, de las 
Sociedades Secreta^ (Lugo, 1870), p. 44. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 
ALFONSO OF ARAGON AND NAPLES. 

(141 6—1 453.) 

The early de&th of Ferdinand L, after his brief but worthy n 
of only four years, was in every way disastrous to Angon. 
Ferdinand, who had been one of the best regents of CasI 
and one of the best kings of Aragon, was not a man to be ea 
replaced. And his son and successor, partly from his advenl 
ous disposition, and partly from the force of circuinstances, ' 
led to embark once more upon the stormy sea of Italian polit 
and to waste the blood and treasure of Aragon and Catalonii 
enterprises without interest or advantage to Spain. The rec 
of the reign of Alfonso V. is Italian rather than Spanish ; « 
Aragon, ably administered by Queen Maria during the Idr 
absence beyond the sea, prospered as a country that has 
history. 

King Alfonso's surname of The Magnanimous is said to h; 
been earned by a refiisal to investigate an alleged conspir 
against his succession, when he found himself firmly seated ui 
the throne ; but the first act of his reign was unworthy of 
noble a title. Jealous of the influence and popularity of 
brother John in Sicily, where he resided as viceroy of the kii 
dom, Alfonso recalled him to Spain. And the prince, deprii 
of his honourable occupation in the peaceable administration 
an important province, was led, most unhappily, to engage 
intrigues and armed interference, in company with his broth 
Henry and Peter, in the troubled affairs of neighbouring Cast) 
It was in Italy, in his maturer years, that Alfonso was at oi 
more magnanimous and more successful in his dealings with 
fellow-men ; and well deserved the proud title by which he 
known in the history of two countries. The years of his persoi 
rule in Aragon were neither many nor glorious ; and if it coi: 
be asserted, with any show of truth, that he was " the most i 
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cellent prince that had been seen in Italy from the time of 
Charlemagne/' ^ the best that may be said of his rule in Aragon 
is that it was superior to that of his cousin in Castile. In 1420 
he turned his attention to his eastern possessions, and undertook 
an expedition against Corsica and Sardinia, whence he retired 
the next year without having materially advanced the interests 
of Aragon. A dispute with the justiciary of the kingdom in 
the same year was less honourable to the king than to the 
judge. And it is chiefly interesting in that the Cortes of 
Alcaniz took advantage of the opportunity to formulate a decree 
that the justiciary should in future hold his office independent 
of the king's pleasure.^ But it was in 1421 that Alfonso under- 
took the expedition which determined the course of his future 
life, and had a far-reaching influence on the future history of 
United Spain. 

Joanna of Naples, sometime the affianced bride of John of 
Sicily — the self-willed queen who had so hastily married his 
rival, the French Count de la Marche — had soon grown tired of 
her chosen husband, and had relieved herself of his distasteful 
presence by throwing him into prison ; and then turning her 
eyes once more to Aragon, she proposed to Alfonso, who had so 
narrowly escaped being her brother-in-law, that he should become 
her adopted son, with a right of succession to the crown of 
Naples. Alfonso accepted the tempting offer, which was con- 
firmed by a formal treaty, sanctioned by a Bull of Martin V. ; 
and despite the expected opposition of the Angevin, he proceeded 
to establish himself at Naples. His adopted mother, as a matter 
of course, soon changed her mind ; and disinheriting Alfonso as 
formally as she had previously accepted him as her chosen suc- 
cessor, she adopted as her son and heir his rival and hereditary 
enemy, Louis of Anjou. Alfonso had already taken possession 
of Naples (June, 1423), but his position was uncertain and 
embarrassing ; new intrigues were set on foot in Italy ; and 
afler war and siege with varying fortune, the king of Aragon 
was glad to return to Spain. Sailing near Marseilles with his 
well-equipped fleet, he took advantage of the opportunity to 
attack and plunder the city. The town was burned. The 
inhabitants were massacred. But we are told that the relics 
of St. Louis of Toulouse were piously rescued by the assailants 
from the general destruction, and were welcomed on board the 

^Zurita, lib. xvi., cap. 49. 

' Like our own judges, quamdiu se bene gesserint. 
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king's ship with the utmost consideration and reverei 

i,j (November, 1423).i 

<, ; The Infante Peter^ left by his brother to maintain 

authority of Aragon at Naples, found himself soon reducec 
the possession of the two notable forts — the Castel Nuovo 
the Castel D*Uovo — so celebrated in the subsequent histor 
Central Italy ; and for twelve years the war was continued i 
varying fortunes and ever changing policies, leagues and coun 
leagues, excommunications, disappointments, lies and intrij 
of every kind. Papal, royal, noble, Italian^ Spanish and Frei 

At length, in November, 1434, Louis of Anjou died; 
his adoptive mother, who had been faithful to him for ne 
twelve years, did not long survive him.^ Ren6 of Anjou, 
brother and legitimate successor of Louis, was a prisoner in 
hands of the Duke of Burgundy ; and Alfonso was free to as 
his claim to the vacant throne. But the Pope was hostile^ 
the Duke of Milan was chosen to oppose the Aragonese^ ^ 
had invested Gaeta by land and by sea.* The kin^^ was 
unskilful admiral ; the Italian leaguers were favoured by fortu 
and the Spaniards were defeated off the coast near Terraci 
with the loss of their entire fleet The king and his two broth 
with the flower of the nobility of Aragon, were taken prisoi 
on that fatal day (August, 1435), and the generous treatme 
accorded to the captives by the Duke of Milan, is one of 
pleasantest features in the story of the long and ignoble stru| 
for the supreme power in Italy. 

As soon as the news of the defeat at Terracina reac 
Spain, Queen Maria, who was acting as regent of Ara 
during the absence of her husband, summoned a Cortes 
Monzon, and prepared an army and a fleet to restore 
fortunes of her country. But, after a few months captiv 
Alfonso and his brother were set at liberty ; and the king 
able once more to take the field in person. For so rapid ¥ 

* El rey ordend que con loda reverencia fuese Uevada y depositada en su g; 
tan preciosa joya. Lafuente, viii., 291. 

* Queen Joanna died in November, 1435. 

8 Some accounts and papers, with lists of ships and names of officers and no 
with the number of men-at-arms provided by each, for Alfonso's second Neapo 
exp>edition in 1432, will be found in vol xiii. of Documentos Ineditos (1848), p. 
Libre or dinar i de dates ^ Fetes per en Bernat Sirvent, tesorer general^ desdt ma 
x^-^ijins le derrer diede Decemhre apres segueni. 

*The Isla de Ponza. This battle is the subject of the celebrated draii 
poem of the Marquis de Sanlillana. 

' They were treated no como prisioneros sino coma principes^ 
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the changes in Italian politics that the Duke of Milan, his 
captor, had already changed sides on the question of the 
sovereignty of Naples, and was soon (1439) an urdent supporter 
of his opponent of two years before. Gaeta was given up to 
the king of Aragon. Ren6 of Anjou, who had been ransomed 
in 1438 from the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, was now to 
be opposed at all hazards. Alfonso threw himself heart and 
soul into the struggle. He purchased the support of the new 
Pope by a promise of his assistance in the recovery of certain 
territory, and by a money pa3naaent of 200,000 ducats ; he con- 
ciliated many of the Italian princes by diplomatic concessions ; 
and, if ill fortune at first attended his arms, he was in the end 
completely successful. On the 2nd of June, 1442, Naples was 
taken and sacked, and Ren6 of Anjou driven into the accustomed 
refuge of the Castel Nuovo. Escaping thence, he made his way 
to Florence, where Pope Eugenius was bold enough to embrace 
the opportunity of formally investing him with the sovereignty 
of Naples, while his rival of Aragon made his triumphant entry 
into the city in February, 1443. A Parliament was summoned 
after the good old Aragonese fashion. The victor granted an 
amnesty to all his vanquished enemies, a fashion no less good, 
and by no means so old, in either Aragon or Italy; and he 
reigned over Naples, in spite of Popes and leaguers, to the day 
of his death in 1458, as Alfonso the Magnanimous, King of 
Aragon and of the Two Siciues. 

Within six months of the conquest. Pope Eugenius had 
invested him (July, 1443), with the sovereign rights that he 
had already acquired, and had recognised his bastard son, 
Ferdinand, as his legitimate child and successor on the throne 
of Naples. Alfonso, in return for these £Eivours, assisted the 
Pope in his struggles against his old allies the Sforzas ; and he 
was at once so discreet and so successful that he was soon 
recognised as the ''pacificator-general of Italy" (1446). Every 
State and every signor sought his alliance or his protection. 
The Duke of Milan, dying in August, 1447, bequeathed to him 
the whole of his dominions ; and Alfonso's noble and prudent 
conduct with regard to his succession, raised his reputation still 
higher in the eyes of all his contemporaries. He not only 
al»ndoned the Duchy to Franciso Sforza and his wife, the 
daughter of the late duke, but he actually assisted them by force 
of arms against the attacks of the Florentines and the Venetians. 
Occupied thus worthily in the affairs of Italy, Alfonso turned 
his back, unhappily, upon Spain. His rule over Aragon was the 
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rule of the absentee; and fiur from seeking, even after 
renunciation of Milan, to turn his steps to the west, he 
actually projecting an expedition to succour the Christiiui 
the extreme east of Europe,^ when the taking of Constantin( 
by Mohammed II. (29th May, 1453), put an end to all fur 
schemes of protection. 

For 1 100 years no Spaniard had ruled the world from Re 
Pope Damasus, celebrated for his share in the persecutioi 
Priscillian, had died in 367. An obscure scholar knowi 
Peter of Lisbon, Bishop of Braga, who took the title of J 
XXI. in 1 276, may possibly have been a native of the Penina 
But his tenure of office did not extend beyond a few mon 
and his identity is supremely uncertaip. Pedro de Luna (E 
diet XIII.) himself never entered the Vatican, and was n< 
recognised as Pope by more than a portion of Christend 
But on the death of Nicholas V., Alfonso de Borja, a poor pi 
of Xativa, who had been consecrated Bishop of Valencia, 
elevated to the Papal throne, and assumed the title of Cali: 
III. His name, in the Italian form of Borgia, descended to 
nephew, who had been created a cardinal within a year of 
elevation of his uncle Calixtus to the Papacy ; and Rod 
Borgia, succeeding after a lapse of some thirty years to 
uncle's tiara, earned for himself and his family an imj>erislu 
notoriety under the name of Alexander VI. The earlier Bo 
has no such title to fame. But he took good care of 
nephews,^ Borgias and Valencians at Rome. Nor were 
interests of his native province forgotten in his canon isatioi 
the last but one of the titular Saints Vincent — Saint Vine 
Ferrer, the most worthy of the nine arbitrators of 1412. 

One of the twenty-seven saints of the Romish Church ^ 
bear the name of Vincent, of whom nine are natives of Sp 
Vincent Ferrer is one of the last of his countrymen who 



* Alfonso, in 1456, proposed to Calixtus III., the Spaniard, Alfonso Bo 
that he should be intrusted with the command of a crusade against the Tt 
But Calixtus viewed the scheme with little favour. 

^The following list of the members of the family of Calixtus, invested wit! 
scarlet hat in half a century, is interesting and instructive : — 

1. Cardinal Alfonso Borgia 1444 

2. ,, Rod eric ,, 1456 

3. ,, Juan ,, 149a 

4. ,, Caesar „ 1493 
5- .. Juan „ 1496 

6. ., Luis ,, X.S00 

7. ,, Francisco ,, 1550 
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attained the honour of canonisation.^ He was bom at Valencia 
in 1857, and assumed the habit of a Dominican in 1374. At 
the age of twenty-four he proceeded to the University of 
Barcelona, and afterwards to Lerida, where he studied with 
uncommon diligence and success. Invested by Pedro de Luna 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity, he continued the firiend 
of that distinguished ecclesiastic for many years. On the death 
of Clement VII., in 1394, and the election of his patron to the 
anti-Papacy, Vincent repaired to Avignon, and was appointed 
master of the Sacred Palace by Benedict XIII. He refused a 
Cardinal's hat, however, at the hands of the anti-Pope ; and in 
1398 he returned to his native Valencia. Thence he travelled 
through a considerable portion of Europe, and accepting an 
invitation from Henry IV. to go over to England, he visited 
many of the principal towns in Great Britain, and even, it is 
said, in Ireland, preaching and working miracles, everywhere 
distinguished by his sanctity, his simplicity and his zeal. In 
1406 he endeavoured, though without success, to induce Bene- 
dict XIII. to lay aside the Papal tiara, and so to put an end to 
the great schism in the Church ; and travelling all over southern 
Europe until 1412, he returned to Aragon in time to be 
appointed, with general approbation, to act as one of the 
arbitrators, or electors of the kingdom ; and the admirable 
choice of Ferdinand of Castile to fill the vacant throne, is said 
to be mainly due to his personal influence with his colleagues.^ 
After this good work at home, though appointed by King 
Ferdinand to be his confessor and chaplain, Vincent continued 
his travels abroad, preaching to the poor, corresponding with 
popes and kings, and working innumerable well-authenticated 
miracles of healing the sick. He died at Vannes in Brittany 
in April, 1419; and his claims to titular sanctity, although 
rejected by the Italian Popes, Martin V., Eugenius IV., and 
Nicholas V., were admitted by his fellow-countrjrman Calixtus.^ 
But although the first of the Papal or Roman Borgias 
canonised a Spanish saint, he did not £Eivour the Spanish 

^ The most celebrated of the various Saints Vincent was a Frenchman, Bishop 
of the Islands of the Lerins, opposite the little fishin^^ village so well known to the 
modern frequenter of the French Riviera as Cannes. For a further account of 
Spanish saints, SKCposf, vol. ii., chap, xlii., and Appendix on The Spanish Popes 
AND Cardinals, and M. le Corate de Mas Latrie, Trisor de ChronologU (F^iris, 
1889), pp. 893-4. 

* Zurita, t. iii. , f. 71. 

' The last of the Saints Vincent, moreover, is said to have foretold the elevation 
of the first of the Borgias to the Papal throne. 
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sovereign. He refused to grant him the investiture o 
kingdom of Naples. An offer made by Alfonso to h 
crusade against the Turks was treated with scant courtesy, 
did a proposal that Calixtus should assist him in his pe 
negotiations with Navarre and Cas4ile find any favour at I 
The King and the Pope — the Spaniard at Naples, anc 
Spaniard at Rome — died in the same year (1458), and a 
change came over the affairs of Rome, of Naples, and abo 
of Aragon. Calixtus was succeeded by the learned /. 
Silvius Piccolomini ; and Alfonso by his astute brother . 
King of Navarre, who is known in history as John II. of Ar 
the father of Ferdinand the Catholic^ 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JOHN II. OF CASTILE. 

(1407—1454.) 

l.—The Good Regent Ferdinand. 

John II. of Castile was but two yean of age at the time of 
his father's death. Castile was once more in the hands of a 
Council of Regency. Yet, among the regents of Spain, few, 
if any, may be compared in excellence with Ferdinand, the 
brother of the late king, who was associated with the widowed 
queen in the administration of the affairs of the realm. There 
was but one fault in his f;ovemment of the king and of the 
kingdom — it was all too brief in its duration. Many were the 
counsellors, and they were not necessarily traitors to Castile, 
who urged the popular and capable uncle to mount the throne 
of the infant nephew. Could they but have foretold that the 
infant would live for fifty years without attaining the wisdom of 
a man, their demands might have been more strongly insisted 
upon. But Ferdinand refused to hear them. He acted with 
the most perfect loyalty to his brother's son, until the day when, 
unhappily for his own country, he was called to wear the crown, 
not of Castile, but of Aragon — the fruit of no intrigue,' the spoil 
of DO civil war, but the free gif^ of a tree people. 

To find another Prince Regent with the conduct and qualities 
of Ferdinand of Castile, says Seuor Modesto Lafiiente,^ we roust 

' la July, 1413. See atiie, chapter luii. The ulmmistratkin of the kingdom 
of Castile was divided between the queen and her broLber-io-lHw ; the northern 
provinces bejng the share of the fonser, and the southern that of the latter. The 
warsvitb Granada {1407-1410), endingwith the conquest of Aniequera, will be more 
particularly noticed in the chapter on the wars of Granada. See .also Marina, 

) Lafuente, ii., p. 16. It \a agreeable to note and quote such Uberal and jusl 
&ppreciatIoD of the hereditary enemy. SeAor Lafuente has now been my cooMant 
companion in study during nine voJumei of bis monumeDtal work, and if 1 tiave 
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go back over five centuries^ and find him in the distinguished 
stock of the Orameyades of G)rdova, in the noble and generous 
Prince Almudafar, the uncle and the protector of the child who 
lived to reign so gloriously as Abdurahman the Great. 

The Council of Regency that was nominated in Castile on 
the departure of Ferdinand was not much more harmonious nor 
much more efficient than such associations usually were in 
mediaeval Spain. But Castile continued at peace for four 
years under the effective if distant protection of Ferdinand of 
Aragon. That most worthy prince unhappily died in 1416. 
Queen Katherine, who^ though &r from being a second Beren- 
garia^ was at least an honest and affectionate guardian, died two 
years afterwards, in 1418 ; and a foolish boy of twelve years old 
was left to the society of dissolute &vourites and the control of 
jealous regents. At the end of 1418 he was married to a 
daughter of the lamented Ferdinand. In 1419 he took into 
his feeble hands the reins of government, on attaining his 
fourteenth year. But from the death of Ferdinand, the real 
sovereign of Castile was the celebrated Alvaro de Luna, a rela- 
tion of the indomitable anti-Pope Benedict XIII., and, like that 
stubborn ecclesiastic, a bold and masterful Spaniard. 



II. — Alvaro de Luna. 

The boldest knight, the ablest intriguer, the most fascinating 
companion at the king's court was Alvaro de Luna, by common 
consent the strongest head and the bravest heart in Castile. 
More skilful in the use of arms, more dexterous in every game 
and sport than any of his compeers, he was the best horseman, 
the most graceful dancer, the most accomplished troubadour, 
eloquent, magnificent, courageous, refined, the most brilliant 
cavalier in all Spain.^ And the Castilian historians, partly, no 
doubt, to palliate the contemptible submissiveness of King John 
II., are never weary of insisting upon his almost supernatural 
vigour, both of mind and body. But a man fiur less bold, whether 
in the field or in the closet, than the £Eir-famed Constable of 

not always been able to agree with him. I have consulted his pages with much 
sympathy, and with unvarying respect. 

1 Alvaro de Luna era el kombre mas politico^ disimulado^ y astuto de nt /tempo. 
Quintana, Vida de Espailoles celebres, supplementary vol. (Msulrid, 1833), pp. x-a53; 
and Lafuente, ix., 34-30. Yet he was short of stature, the victim ot premature 
baldness, and disfigured by small eyes and bad teeth. 
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Castile^ would have had little difficulty in mastering the weak 
and docile John. 

Magnificent in an age of magnificence, Don Alvaro de Luna 
made display at once his pleasure and his business. The mere 
enumeration of his titles^ as he grew in power and dignity^ would 
fill a page of this history. As Constable of the Kingdom and 
Grand Master of Santiago, he would already have been the first 
man in Spain, yet he did not disdain the minor honours of the 
Dukedom of Truxillo, the Counties of Gormaz, San Esteban and 
Ledesma, and the lordships of no less than seventy towns or 
castles. 

His brother was made Archbishop of Toledo and Primate 
of all Spain. His daughter was married to Inigo Lopez de 
Mendoza, second Duke of Infantado, of the bluest blood in 
Castile. His retinue was more magnificent than that of the 
king. His revenues exceeded those of the kingdom. Yet if 
he was permitted for well-nigh forty years to rule the king and 
the kingdom of Castile^ it does not follow that John II. who 
obeyed so masterful a favourite, was either a fool or a simpleton. 
The king, indeed, was at once unwarlike and weak. And these 
were just the qualities which contemporary Castilians neither 
understood nor endured in their sovereigns. 

Alfonso X., who was one of the greatest intellects of the 
thirteenth century, was despised by his subjects for his peaceful 
policy ; and it was not likely that John, who lived in still more 
troubled times, under the shadow of a masterful regent, and 
who showed his intelligence chiefly by dabbling in poetry and 
patronising university professors^ should have commanded the 
respect of his subjects, or even of their patriotic posterity. John, 
indeed, never had what may be called a fiiir chance as king. 
The ocean of political intrigue was deep and stormy from the 
very day when the loss of his uncle left the ship of State, 
already labouring in the growing tempest, to his feeble and 
uncertain command. For ere he had enjoyed his nominal in- 
dependence for twelve months, his cousin and brother-in-law, 
Henry, Infante of Aragon, surprised him (July, 1420), at Torde- 
sillas, possessed himself, apparently without let or hindrance, of 
his royal person, and kept him a close prisoner in his own palace 
until he had been brought to consent to the marriage of this 
princely adventurer with his sister, the In&nta Katharine of 
Castile. 

The insolence of the successful adventurer, the pusillanimity 
of the king, the indifference of Alvaro de Luna, are equally 
VOL. I. 25 
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strange and equally contemptible. Henry was rewarded not 
only with a royal wife but with honours and estates. The king 
was released from captivity. Alvaro de Luna was restored to 
fiivour, and appointed Constable of Castile (1425). 

The tale of the long reign of John II. is scarcely worth 
telling in any detail. Castile, in spite of aristocratic intrigues 
and unmeaning civil war, grew gradually richer and stronger, 
and more civilised — in spite of king or constable, rather than on 
account of any political intelligence on the part of any leader in 
Castile. Literature, indeed, was encouraged, and men of letters 
were protected by the court. The life of no man is entirely 
contemptible. The king, who could not go to bed without the 
permission of his favourite, extended a generous and not un- 
intelligent patronage to literature and the arts. A student, if 
not a scholar, and a respecter not only of Alvaro de Luna but of 
men of learning and science, an appreciative musician, a mild 
poet, a man fond of good manners and graceful diction, it must 
ever be remembered to the honour of John II. that he en- 
couraged the Universities of Castile as they had not been 
encouraged since the days of Alfonso the Learned, and that he 
endowed them as they had never been endowed before.^ 

But politically the king's life was contemptible in the ex- 
treme. Such an episode as that known as the Seguro de Torde- 
sillaSf more particularly referred to in a subsequent chapter upon 
contemporary literature, would seem to mark the nadir of royal 
influence and national honour in Castile. Plots for the destruc- 
tion of the over-powerful favourite were ever encouraged by the 
king's weakness, and brought to nought by his timidity. The 
rebellion of Henry, Prince of Asturias, and the attack on the 
king at Medina del Campo in 1441 ; the long civil war which 
culminated on the battle-field of Olmedo in May, 1445, and the 
defeat and banishment of Henry of Aragon and John of Navarre ; 
the lamentable death of the constable ; the constant vacillation 
of the king — all these things are neither interesting nor profit- 
able to recall. 

Amid all the unimportant and inglorious disputes with 
Navarre and Aragon, troubles and disturbances in every part 
of Castile, and the leagues and counter-leagues that characterise 
this long and dreary reign, one single feat of arms which Spanish 
historians recall with satis&ction was the victory over the Moors 

1 Cronica tU D. Juan //. {alio 1454), cap. 9 ; Gtneraciones y Stmhlantus^ cap. 
33. There is a chapter in vol. xix. (U the LhcumentM Intditos^ pp. 435-454* on the 
Erudicion dtlRey Juan It,^ which is worth looking at 
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at Sierra Elvira, or Higueruela, in July, 1431. Yet the Christian 
action or intervention had been suggested only by civil war in 
Granada; and for many years after the bootless victory, the 
Moslems ravaged the Castilian frontiers with an impunity un- 
known for over SOO years. 

John II. of Castile, indeed, did one thing, and one thing 
only for posterity, and that was to leave behind him a daughter 
who in no way resembled her &ther. By his first wife, Mary 
of Aragon, the king had but one son, bom in 1425, who suc- 
ceeded him as Henry IV. The queen died in 1445, and John, 
it is said, desired to take for a second wife a princess of the 
royal house of France. His master,^ however, willed otherwise ; 
and by order of Alvaro de Luna, the submissive monarch es- 
poused Isabella of Portugal, a grand-daughter of King John I. 
The marriage took place in 1450, and a son, Alfonso, Prince of 
Asturias, was bom in 1453. But two years previously, in 1451, 
a daughter had been given to the royal pair, who was destined 
to change the fortunes of Spain, and who received in honour of 
her high-spirited mother the ever &mous name of Isabella. 

If this Portuguese marriage thus brought everlasting honour 
to Spain, it sealed the fate of Alvaro de Luna. For the queen 
of his choice, far from becoming either his agent or his ally, 
emboldened the king, her lord, to assert his independence of 
his &vourite ; and Alvaro de Luna, like many greater and better 
men, fell by the hand of a woman. 

If the great Hq^'ib at Cordova was too strong for Sobejrra the 
queen-mother, the Constable was no match for the superior attrac- 
tions of Isabella the wife. And at length, delivered by the 
king, in a fit of momentary vigour, into the hands of the execu- 
tioner, the favourite died, before his ever-vacillating sovereign 
could summon up resolution to remit the sentence, on the 2nd 
of June, 1453. One year only did the king survive the Con- 
stable ; and on the 21st of July, 1454, was John II. gathered to 
his fathers. 

The one person who stands out in bold relief among his rest- 

1 The subjection of the king to the favourite was so complete that it extended 
to the most personal and private acts of his daily life. Aunen los autos naturales 
se did asi d la ordenanta del condesttible, que seyendo il moMoy Hen eomplexionado^ 
y teniendo d la reyna su mujer mota yfermosa^ si el condestabU se lo contradixiese^ 
no ilia d dormir d su cama della, Perez de Guzman, Cronica de D. Juan^ ii. 
(Ed. 1779). p. 602, col. I. (A similar control over the marital conduct of young 
Philip on his first marriage was established by his father Charles V. in favour of 
the prince's governor, Don Juan de Zufiiga, though Philip, unlike John II., soon 
evaded it— H.) 
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less contemporaries is^ of course, Alvaro de Luna. Yet, superior 
as he no doubt was to his contemporaries^ and to his inevitable 
successor, to the ungrateful Villena and to the scandalous Bel- 
tran de la Cueva, his renown is due rather to his domination of 
the feeble monarch who abandoned to him for forty years the 
absolute government of Castile^ than to any enormous merits of 
his own. In spite of much historical glorification^ Alvaro de 
Luna must be considered as a somewhat commonplace £[ivourite, 
of the more magnificent order; a strong and unscrupulous 
minister, who ruled a weak and submissive king by the accus- 
tomed methods^ and who perished in the accustomed manner. 
His success, great as it was, was purely personaL With almost 
unlimited power^ his administration of Castile was to the last 
degree disastrous : and his strength of character was never for 
forty years displayed in the good government of Spain. Mag- 
nificent he certainly was^ a commanding and an attractive figure 
in Spanish history, admired by his contemporaries, celebrated in 
a fascinating Chronicle^ and ennobled by a tragic and dignified 
death, he may rank higher among the rulers of his country than 
Lerma or Godoy, but he is unworthy of a moment's comparison 
with Almanzor.^ 

^ I have derived much information from the Cronica de D. Aharo de Luna, 
etc., etc, etc., ed. con varies apendices by D. Josef Miguel de Flores, Secretario de 
la Real Academia de Historia (Madrid, 1784). Among the apendices, printed at 
pp. 1-112, is The Seguro de Tordbsillas, by Don Pedro Hernandez de Velasco, 
Conde de Haro, referred to in the text, and also the Libra del Passo Honroso 
defendidofor el Excelente CabalUro Suerode QuiH<mes^ compiled by Pero Rodriguez 
Vclena and edited by Juan de Pineda, pp. 1-68. The whole is preceded by a good 
Prologo, and makes a most interesting volume. (The archives of the present Count 
de Haro (the Duke of Frias) contain a great quantity of documents referring to 
the curious affeir of the " Seguro de Tordesillas " by which the " good " Count de 
Haro guaranteed the safety of all parties to the conference. I am indebted to the 
Duke of Frias for the abstracts of these documents, of which also a full catalogue 
has just (1899) been printed in Madrid. — H.) 
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TABLE I. 

VISIGOTHIC KINGS. 

PROM THB DBA TH OP ALARIC. 



Namb. 

*Atawulf 

9IOEIUC • • • •..M< ■...,. 

V* ALI«IA ••••M ••••M XMM 

^Theodoric (Theodorkd) 

^horismund 

*Theodoiuc 

JCiUKIC fm m ••••M •••••• 

xVLARIC A J.* •••••• .MM* 

Gesauc ....« 

xVM ALARIC •••••• •••M* 

X UlsdJUIB ••••M •••••• *••••• 

'^'Theudisel 

ajIOImA ••••.. M— •••••■ 

Athanaoild ^ 

^^S\ W ▼ AS •••••• ••••■« •••••• 

Leovoild ...^ 

Reccared ^.m ^^ 

*LiuyA II. ...». .^^ ..^ 

w* 1 f KKK« •••••• •••••• •••••• 

GUNDEMAR 
SiSEBUT (SiSEBERT) 

Reccared II. — . .-». 

9WINTHILA -—m —t^ 

dISENAND M...« ——m MMM 

Chindila (Kintila) 

TULOA — 

Chindaswind (Kindasvinth) 

Recceswind 

Wamba _ 
Erwio (Ervioius) 

WmzA (Witica) 

*RoDERIC ...... .^ 

Theodemir ,^ 

Athanaoild II. ».... 



Date of Death. 
415 

415 

420 

451 

452 

466 

483 

507 

511 

531 

548 

550 

554 

567 

572 

586 

601 

603 

610 

612 

620 

621 

631 

6S6 

640 

642 

653 

672 

680 

687 

701 

710? 

711? 

743 

755 



Seatot 
Govemmeat. 

Barcelona, 
Toulouse. 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

Narbonne, 

99 
99 

Menda? 

Toledo, 
Narbonne. 

Toledo, 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

Tadndr f 

99 



Those kings whose names are marked * died a tnoleni death, Tulga, 
WaTnba and Erwig died in confinement. 
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TABLE II. 
KINGS OF THE ASTURIAS AND LEON. 

Namb. Date of Accession. 

Pelayo 718 .^ 

Favila .-. — 7S7 

Alfonso I ^ 739 

f RUKLA X. •••••• M...» M.... /Of 

AuREuo «. ^ 768 

Maureoato ....» ^ 774 

Bermudo I ^ ^ 788 

Alfonso II ...^ 791 

Ramiro I ^ 842 

OrdoiIo I » 850 

Alfonso III 866 

Garcia — 910 

Ordono II. ...„. 914 

Fruela II 923 

Alfonso IV 925 

Ramiro II 930 

Ordono III „ 950 

Sancho ^ 955 

Ramiro III. „ 967 

Bermudo II 982 

Alfonso V 999 

Bermudo III. 1027 

On the death of Bermudo III. in 1037, the kingdom of Leon 
fell to Ferdinand I. of Castile, who had married Sancha, a 
daughter of Sancho the Great 

Their second son Alfonso succeeded, in 1065, to the crown of 
Leon, and in 1072 to that of Castile, as Alfonso VI. 
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TABLE IV. 

THE UNIONS AND SEPARATIONS OF THE CROWNS 
OF LEON AND GASTILE IN THE XI., XII, AND 
XIII. CENTURIES. 





Lbon. 


Castilb. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Bbrmudo III., ob, s, p. 


1027-1037 


■••••« 




Ferdinand I. 




1033-1037 


— 


jj — >— ••••«• 




•••••• 


1037-1065 


SanchoII 


•••••« 


1065-1072 


■••••• 


Alfonso VI 


1065-1072 


•«•••« 




Alfonso, el Emperador 


•••••• 


•••••• 


1072-1109 
1109-1126 

1126-1157 


Sancho III. 


•••■«• 


1157-1158 


•••••• 


Ferdinand II. — 


1157-1188 




••«••* 


Alfonso III. (VIII.) 


— 


1158-1214 




Alfonso IX. — 


1188-1230 






Henry I. 




1214-1217 


•••••• 


Berenoaria 


•••••• 


1217 




Saini Ferdinand 


•m*mm 


1217 


■■■■■■ 


99 99 — — •— 


••••wm 


•—•• 


1230 
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TABLE VI. 



THE KINGS OF CASTILE AND ARAGON. 



PROM THE UNION OF LEON AND CASTILE. 



Saint Ferdinand III. 

1230-1252. 
Alfonso X.^ the Learned, 

1252-1284. 
Sancho IV., the Bravo, 

1284-1295. 
Ferdinand IV., the Summoned, 

1295-1312. 
Alfonso XL, the Judge, 

1312-1350. 
Peter, the Cruel, 

1350-1369. 
Henry II., of Trastofnara, 

1369-1379. 
John I., 

1379-1391. 
Henry III., the Invalid, 

1391-1407. 
John II., 

1407-1454. 
Henry IV., the Impotent, 

1454-1474. 
Isabella, the Catholic, -> 

1474-1504. 

I 



James I., the Conqueror, 

1213-1270. 
Peter III., the Great, 

1270-1285. 
Alfonso III., 

1285-1291. 
James II., 

1291-1327. 
Alfonso IV., 

1327-1336. 
Peter IV., the Ceremonious ^ 

1336-1387. 
John l.^the Hunter, 

1387-1395. 
Martin, the Humane, 

1395-1412. 
Ferdinand I., the Honest, 

1412-1416. 
Alfonso V., the Magnanimous, 

1416-1458. 
John II., 

1458-1479. 
Ferdinand II., the Catholic, 
1479-1516. 

I 



Joanna, the Crazy, 
Queen of Spain. 



TABLE VII. 




THE AMIRS AND CALIPHS OF CORDOVA. 


AsDuR Rahman I. 


755-787 


HWHAM _ _ „ 


787-796 


Hakam -„ „. 


796-821 


Abdur Rahman IL ___ ™ 


82I-85S 




— 858-886 


AlMondhib - 


886-688 


Abdullah — 


888-912 


Abdur Rahman III. an Nam- 


912-961 


Hakam II. ._ .„ .__ 


961-976 


HishamII - „ 


— 976-1012 


Anarchy ..- 


..... 1012-1094 



Sevnla-nme Moslem Sovertigat art gium mM.de Mai la TrU't 
"TWfor ae Chrtmologie," at havmg reiffied in Spain betiveen 1012 oni^ 
109*. 



THE ALMORAVIDES. 



YU8VP IBN TaSHFIN ....~ 

AlI IBN Yusup 

TasUHN IBN Au — 
Ibrahim ibn Au ibn Yusuf 



1094-1107 
1107-1144 
1144-1147 
1147-1149 



THE ALMOHADES. 



Abdul Mumin 

Yusuf ibn Yacub 

MoHAMMID AN NaSR 

Yubuf 
Abdul Wahid 

Al Mahun ..... 

Abdul Wahid II. ..... 



1149-1163 

1168-1199 
I199-I214 
1214-1224 
1224-1225 
1225-1932 
1232-1238 
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TABLE VIII. 

THE MOSLEM KINGS OF GRANADA. 

Mohammed I., al Ahmar 1238 

Mohammed II., a/ i^mtV 1273 

MoHABfMED III. 1302 

An Nasir ^ ..« 1309 

Ismail I. ^ 1314 

Mohammed IV. — 1 325 

YusuF I. ^ 1333 

Mohammed V 1354 

Ismail II 1359 

Abu Said 1360 

Mohammed V. {second time) 1362 

YusuF II - 1391 

Mohammed VI. 1396 

YusuF III «. 1408 

Mohammed VII. 1423 

Mohammed VIII. ^ ^ 1427 

Mohammed VII. (fecofuf /tW) „ 1429 

YusuF IV ^ ^ 1431 

Mohammed VII. {third time) 1432 

Mohammed IX. 1445 

Ismail III „ 1454 

Ali, Mtde^ abid Hasan 1466 

Mohammed X., abu Abdullah (Boabdil) 1482 

Mohammed XI. \ . ., 1484 

Abdullah el Zagal / ^ «... 1487 

Mohammed X. (Boadbil) alone 1491 



APPENDICES. 

APPENDIX L 

THE BASQUES. 

The modem Buques, who call themselves EtcuaUtunac, ■ word 
which is asuslly taken to signify either "eaten of acorns" (c£ 
Don Qmxole, part i., chap, xi), or "dwellers in oak forests," 
number at the present day, in the French and Spanish Beuqae 
PrmuKa, some 030,000 aoale; in Guipiscoa, 180,000; in Biscaya, 
150,000; in Alava, 10,000; in Navarre, 150,000; and in various 
parts of Bouth-westem France nearly 150,000. In addition to 
these, no less than 200,000 Basques are said to have emigrated 
during the last fifty years to South America, more especially to 
the Argentine Kepablic, where, from their great bodily strength, 
good conduct and industry, they are ever highly appreciated as 
colonists. 

Among the many curious books that have been published 
about the Basques may be mentioned L'Hutoire da Cantakrtt, 
par rAbbi Slharte de Btdauoud (Paris, 1825). The Abb^ 
whose senae of humour is on a par with his critical laculty, 
proves, quite to his own satis&ction, that the Basque was the 
language of Noah, if not of Adam ; that Europe was entirely 
colonised by Basques, whose language — " la pmrnirt langue de 
louie tEurope " — has influenced the seogiaphical nomendature 
of every European country; but whose descendants are now 
only to be found in the Basque Provinces of France and Spain. 
" Je lanm lenie dt croirt," says the Abb6 " qw la Phitucieru 
teraieni une Cotame basque." After such temptations, it is 
impossible to attach very much importance to the Abba's 
etymologies, though he is evidently a good Basque scholar, and 
appends an elaborate Escualdunoc grammar to his work. 

" Etcuoldimac" signifies, according to him, not "aoom-eating," 
but "ombi-dextrous". Hie word "Gelts," says this author, is 
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but a curruption of the Basque Zelaites, the people of the plain. 
''Iberians/' is from Ihcnfens^ the people of the rivers (as to which 
see Lafuente, i., Introduction, p. 15); and the Celtiberians, as 
M. d'lharce would have it, have nothing to do with either the 
Celts or the Iberians, but are the Zaldihericms, " the people of 
the fine horses ". At one time I thought that the entire book 
was an elaborate jeu d^ esprit, a satire upon the extravagance of 
etymologists, as for instance, when Noah is said to be the Basque 
for wine, and is connected with the patriarch's unhappy inebriety ; 
but the dedication to the king of France renders such a theoiy 
untenable. 

Yet, among, the vast number of books about the Basques 
which have come into my hands, some, it must be admitted, are 
very nearly as absurd as that of M. de Bidassouet. 

A work of a very different character is LHistoire des Basques, 
par A. Baudrimont (Paris, 1867) — a methodical treatise, dealing 
chiefly with matters linguistic But even M. Baudrimont is not 
free from extravagance. La langue Basque, says he, est, d nen 
plus douter, la langue la plus ancienne qtti soU parUe sur le globe, 
p. 179; And he further maintains that the Basques are the 
common stock whence the Semitic and Indo-European fisimilies 
of language have their origin (p. 1 57) — and finds distinct traces 
of Basque influence in the language of the Polar regions ! (l64), 
and in the ancient languages of South America (pp. 154 and 
176). 

As to the et3n:nology and signification of the word Basque >= 
belonging to the forest? and Escualdunac, see a very learned 
disquisition in Marrast's edition of W. von Humboldt's Recherches 
sur les habitants primitifs de VEspagne (51-55). In the same work 
(pp. ]4<8-l 55) may be read an examination of the near relation- 
ship of the Basque language with the languages of America, a 
subject of much interest, but obviously beyond the limits of this 
work. Humboldt and Marrast may, however, be taken to 
have established the following propositions : (1) The ancient 
Iberian names of places are derived from the Basque ; (2) the 
Basque was the language spoken by the primitive inhabitants of 
the entire Peninsula of Spain ; (3) the Iberians, a great people, 
spoke Basque, or some language akin to it. 

There is no such thing as a (special) Basque alphabet. 
Basque is written in ordinary Roman characters. The special 
Iberian or Keltiberian alphabet is akin to the Phoenician and 
other Levant alphabets ; it is evidently derived from them, bat 
still awaits an interpreter. See Professor E. Hiibner's MomH 
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aenla Lingua Iberica (Berolini, 1893). For a abort notice see 
The CUutical Reviem, Oct, 1894, p. S57 ; and anie, p. 3. 

The word Etauddun, tajB Mr. Wentworth Webster, ia evi- 
dently coDDected with the name of the language, Eicuara, 
Euteara, which nuiy mean "way of speaking," so that Etataldmt 
would mean something like "men of the Etcuam, men who 
use the Eicuara" ; other peoples would be to them hke the 
"Barbaria" to Greeks or Romans. Tlie oak and acom-eating 
etjrmologies are absurd. 

There are very few Celtic roots surviving, according to 
Humboldt, in Spanish names of places. What is far more 
remarkable is that no certain traces of Celtic are to be found in 
Bimjue.^ But the word Gallida is Celtic ; and so are the two 
rivers Deva on the north coast with the same root as the English 
Dee; and the Tajnbre on the north-west akin to our English 
Tamar; and Brigantium, or Finisterre, embodies the Celtic 
Briga, bo common in GauL But the equally common Celtic 
forms Dtrnitm, Mami, Vice* are not found in Spain. As to Ebro 
and ita possible derivation irom some such Celtic root as Aber, 
see ante, p. S note 4. 

The following purely Iberian or Basque roots in Spanish local 
names are given by Humboldt : — 

(I) Una a town; e.g., Beturia, Vittoria; GraccurU, town of 
Gracchus. 

(S) lit, a town, seen in composition with berri, new, in lUbem 
or Elvira ; also in BillnliM, the town at the foot of the mountain, 
and Bilbao 9 

(S) Mendi, a mountun ; in Monda, Mendiculeia and Mendi- 
gorri. 

(4) Naoarra, Navarre ; Nana — plain near a mountain (as la* 

' ll must be obKTved thai (his poinl is inmlved in eoniiderable obseurily. I 
have idenlified > targe number of words in Basque which are clearly tracotble id 
the Irish form of Celtic ; and the language also positively abounds with words <^ 
evidently direct Saniciit origin. The latter set oC words usually eipiess primitive 
ideas, (be former set more oCtcD indicating some amount of civiliulion. It is 
possible, therefore, that (he words thai have reached Basque from a Sanscrit root 
through Celtic wire grafted upon the language by their Celtic neighbours : or in 
. some cases even by the Romans who )u^ incorporated similar words in Latin. 
The words, however, reaching Basque apparently direct from Sanscrit may more 
probably have been introduced by the Iberians, who were conceivably a people 
speaking a Sanscrit tongue. I account for the rarity of Celtic place-names and 
the frequency, all over Spain, of Basque place-names, by (he presumption that (he 
Basques, bemg the primitive inhatntants of the Peninsula— perhaps from the stone 
SEC. had given names to the localities before the arrival rA the CeUic-speaking 
Although there are many Celtic and Sanscrit tn»^ in Basque itxcenilnie- 
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novas de Tolosa) ; Arm is a veiy common Basque tenniiuition ; 
Nav-arra is thus, the plain near the mountains. Humboldt, op, 
ciL, pp. 17, 27, 29, 4.1, 47, and W. Webster, Spain, p. 72. 

As to the area inhabited now or in historic times by a 
Basque-speaking people, and the difference between French 
and Spanish Basques, see Revue d* Anthropologies iv. 29 (Paris, 
1875), where there is also a valuable map by M. Broca. See 
also the excellent map of Prince L. L. Bonaparte ; and A. 
Hovelacque, La Unguistique (Paris, 1876), pp. 87-89- Some 
very interesting notes on the origin of the Basques and their 
language will be found in Im Navarre Frangaise, par M. Bascle 
de la Gr^ze (Paris, 1881), vol. i., chaps, ii. and iii. 

It may be mentioned in passing that many great Spaniards 
have been undoubted Basques, as for instance, Ignatius Loyola 
and St. Francis Xavier ; and among the modems, Sefior 
Sarasate. 

On the Basques, their country, their language, and their 
origin, an immense number of books have been published. In 
addition to those already cited the following may be consulted 
with advantage : — 

Hisioria de las Naciones Bascas, J. A. Zamacola, S vols., 8vo 
(Auch, 1818); Humboldt, Priifung der UtUersuchungen iiber €lU 
urbenwhner Hispaniens (Berlin, 1821), and the French translation, 
which notes by A. Marrast (Paris, 1S66) ; Le pai^s Basque, sa 
population y sa langue, pas M. Francisque Michel (Paris, 1857); 
Dissertation sur les Chants Heroiques des Basques, J. F. Blad^ 
(1866); The Alphabet, Antiquity and Civilisation of the Basques, 
by Erro y Aspiroz, translated by E. Erving (Boston, 1829); 
Basque Legends, by Rev. W. Webster (London, 1877) ; Chants 
Populaires du pays Basque, Salaberry (Bayonne, 1870); Cenac- 
Moncaut, Histoire des peuples Pyren&ens (Paris, 1874) ; La Langue 
Ibirienne et la Langue Basque, W. J. Van Eys, in the Revue de 
Linguistique (vii., 1874); Jos6 Manterola, Cancionero Vasco 
(3 vols., San Sebastian, 1 877-80) ; Vinson, Les Basques et le 
pays Basque (Paris, 1882); and Campion, Grammatica, etc., 1886. 

Larramendi, El Imposible Vencido (1729) ; De la Antiguedad 
y Universalidad del Bazcuence en Espafla (1728), and Diccionario 
trilingue del Castellano, Bazcuence y Latin (1745). 

A very interesting chapter on Basque proverbs, referring to 
various collections, will be found in Francisque Michel's Pw 
Basque (Paris, 1 857) ; M. Michel being himself the editor of the 
most ancient and most remarkable collection, that of Oihenart 
(1657). See also Notice sur les Proverbes Basques receuillis par 
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Amauld tTOihaiart, tt tur quelqva autra travanx rilatift dtmi ta 
Imgue euikarieme, par M. G. Bnmet (Puis, 1859). 

See in fine, the excelleot articlea m& lit. Basqub, in Chambtn' 
rdia, and in the ~ 

Paris by L'Amirault 

My beat thanka are due to the Rev. Wentworth Webster 
for moat kindly looking over the proob of this little Appetuiw, 
and thus giving to it a value which it would not otherwise have 
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APPENDIX n. 

ON CUSTOMARY CONCUBINAGE, OR BARRAGANERIA 

The absence of any social stigma attaching to illegitimate birth 
in Spain is a remarkable feature in the domestic life throughout 
the Middle Ages, and has left an impress upon the national 
laws, which may be seen at the present day. 

As the increase of the Christian population was a matter of 
prime necessity in the kingdom of northern Spain, and as the 
destruction of able-bodied men in battle was constant and 
excessive, it is not surprising that the marriage laws or customs 
should have been favourable to a modified form of polygamy, 
under the name of Barraganeria, by which every man, whether 
married or single, might entertain a barragana,^ or lawful con- 
cubine, without scandal or reproach. 

The children of the barragana shared in the division of the 
hmily estate with those of the more formally wedded wife ; and, 
in the absence of more legitimate children, they succeeded to 
their E&ther's inheritance in preference to any of his collateral 
heirs. And thus it came to pass that birth out of wedlock was 
for long accounted no disgrace in Castile ; and even the children 
of celihaie priests, by the customary barrtutana, succeeded to the 
inheritance of their Others as a matter of right. 

See Edinburgh Review^ vol. xxii., p. 66. 

The legal recognition of the concubine is, no doubt, of 
Moslem suggestion. Four wives were lawfully maintained by 
the Moor. It would have been hard if the Christian should 
have been less &voured, in this or any other respect, than his 
hated rival in Spain. 

Even in the last edition of the Civil Code of Spain (as 
amended by the law of ]889f tit. v., arts. 108, 141) the question 
of legitimacy and illegitimacy is treated in a spirit very different 

^ The Barragana was defined io ^be early Spanish law as " Uxor infericrU 
condUioMts et sine Jure doiali", — H 
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from that to be found in the laws of most other European 
countries at the present day. 

Thus (I) a child is presumed to be legitimate whose fether 
has expressly or tacitly recognised him as such, as soon as the 
parents are actually married. (2) The children of unmarried 
parents are divided into two classes : First, natural children, 
and, second, illegiiinuUe children, of which the former, being the 
offspring of persons who, at the time of the conception of the 
child, were free to marry, may at any time be recognised and 
declared legitimate by either £[ither or mother, even by will, 
and take their place by the side of their brothers and sisters 
actually bom in wedlock, (3) The marriage of father and 
mother, moreover, of itself legitimises all their natural children, 
recognised at the time as such. 

A most interesting treatise on the meaning, origin, nature 
and legality of Barraganeria in Spain and in Navarre will be 
found in La Gr^ze, Hist, de Navarre, vol. ii., chap. iii. The 
author gives the following definition (pp. 189, 190) of the 
institution : *' Union sans solemniU, mats lictie, auioris&e, riglemenUe 
par ce droit du moyen age '\ The harraganay according to him, 
was not a concubine, but a wife infra dignitale uxoris. 

As to clerical barraganeria, see H. C. Lea, History of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy ( 1 867), more especially pp. 204, 299, 324. 

" Illegitimacy,'* says Richard Ford — Quarterly Review, vol. 
Ixi., pp. 119, 120 — " was no bar to the throne of Spain." . . . 
John of Gaunt claimed the crown of Castile, jure optima, as was 
inscribed on his epitaph in Old St. Paul's — see Dugdale, St, Pauts, 
91 — in right of his wife Constance, the natural daughter of Peter 
the Cruel — nor was that plea ever demurred to. The same 
system ran through private fEimilies. To cite the two most 
powerful and celebrated of Andalusia ; the dukedom of Medina 
Sidonia was first conferred on the descendant of Guzman el Bueno, 
himself a bastard, and extended by Henry IV. in 1460 to the 
illegitimate branches in de&ult of legitimate. 

Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, first Marquis of Cadiz and rival of 
the Guzman, was in the same predicament. 

Natural children indeed were considered no loss to a fiimily 
— ^rather a gain, hence the old Spanish term hijos de ganarcia. 

See in fine. Las Siete Partidas, Partida iv., TUulos xiii., xiv., 

XV. 
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APPENDIX III. 

THE LAWS OF THE VISIGOTHS. 

I HAVE already spoken in the text (pp. 90, 9^) of the introduc- 
tion and promulgation of the Visigothic Law in Spain, and 
referred in a note on p. 9^ to some of the authorities firom 
which I have derived my information. I would now add to 
them the Ensayo of D. Francisco Martinez Marina (Madrid, 
1834), and Masdeu, Hist., etc, tom. xi., pp. 78-142. There are 
a few words upon the subject in Guizot's History of Civilisadon, 
in lectures 3, 6, 10 and 1 1 ; and Ed. Review, Ixviii., 382. 

Upon the question of slaveiy under the Visigoths, a good 
deal that is valuable will be found in Milman, Latin Christianity, 
vols i. and ii. ; and in Ponthier, de Stat, Servorum, 

I have also, in speaking of the Siete Partidas and the legisla- 
tion of Alfonso X. (p. 270) referred to the Fuero Juzgo, the 
name by which the laws of the Visigothic code had come to be 
spoken of in mediaeval Spain. 

Alone of modem nations (says Mr. H. C. Lea in Historical Re- 
view ^ ii., 567) Spain can trace her laws back to Rome in almost 
unbroken descent. The Visigoths established their domination at 
a time when Roman civilisation was still an object of reverence ; 
they adopted to a great extent its legal formulas, and their code 
in its comparative completeness and orderliness, offers the 
strongest contrast to the contemporary and subsequent Leges 
Barbarorum with which it is commonly classed. Elsewhere, 
the Franks, the Burgundians, the Saxons, the Bavarians, and the 
other founders of the European Commonwealths treated the 
Roman institutions with contempt, and regarded their own crude 
and barbarous customs as alone worthy of obedience by free- 
bom warriors. Even in Italy the Lombards imposed their 
legislation on their subjects to the virtual extinction of the 
Imperial jurisprudence. 

In Spain, even the Arab conquest did not overthrow the 
Visigothic code. Preserved by the Christian refugees in the 
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mountains of Asturias, when its language grew obsolete, it was 
translated into romance, and as the Fuero Juzgo it continued to 
be the law of the reconquered Peninsula. The code of the 
Visigoths was the first collection of laws published in Europe 
after the fall of the Roman Empire ; and as such, if not for its 
own intrinsic merits, it is worthy of the study at once of the 
jurist and the historian. The reader who would most fully and 
fruitfully study its provisions is referred to the works of Dahn 
and Daroud Oghlou, described on p. 9^. But a few notes upon 
the character of the early Visigothic laws may be allowed in 
this place. 

The social conditions revealed by the Leges Fisigothorum 
are in the highest degree remarkable. 

The Goths alone were classed as Nobiles, divided into 
primaies and senioresy or lords and gentlemen ; the entire native 
or Hispano- Roman community were ViUores, who were further 
divided into Ingenui or free men, Liheri or freed men, and slaves, 
the depth of whose degradation was differentiated by the titles 
of boni and viles. 

The condition of these last, as I have already pointed out 
on p. 116, was supremely wretched. Even manumission was 
not irrevocable ; death alone released the slave of the Visigoths 
from the hard hands of his oppressors. 

The slave of any degree who presumed to marry a free 
woman was burnt alive, and his accomplice shared his doom. 
For seduction or even for rape, no more dreadful punishment 
could be found. 

The great twofold division into NoHles and Viliores, easy 
enough, however impolitic, for some time after the Gothic 
invasion, became, of course, increasingly difficult to maintain. 
Yet it was not until the time of Recceswindth, less than fifty 
years before the route of the Guadalete, that marriage between 
Roman and Goth was made lawful in Spain. 

But long before that time, no doubt, the social divisions 
had become, not by any means effaced, but very greatly 
confused ; and there would seem to have been low class as 
well as high class Goths, and high class Hispano-Romans, all 
valued, so to speak, according to different scales, for the purpose 
of paying or receiving pecuniary compensation for crime. For 
among free men of every degree, Goths or VUiores, the punish- 
ment for every crime was graduated, not by the importance of 
the offence, but by the importance of the criminal. An injury 
committed by an honesiior upon an honestior was atoned for by a 
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payment of ten gold pieces ; for a similar injury to an inferior 
he would pay four. For a common assault upon a freeman a 
slave received 200 stripes ; a freeman paid five sous. 

From her birth to the age of fifteen a woman was^ for the 
purpose of compensation, valued at only one-half the price of 
a man; from fifteen to twenty at the same as a man; from 
twenty to forty at one-sixth less than a man ; and after forty 
at even less than half. Yet the rights of women were by no 
means disregarded. A lady could not marry without a dower, 
but it was paid not by, but to her parents, and by her future 
husband. 

The Visigothic code contains various provisions of a sanitary 
character of the highest interest, and what is called in France 
the Police de moeurs existed in a modified form in seventh 
century Spain. 

But the doctors were apparently the most hardly treated of 
any class of the community. It is not surprising that medical 
studies were, as we have remarked, by no means popular in 
Christian Spain. 

Not only were the fees for special and general services of 
the most modest proportions — the specified reward for the 
successful couching a cataract would astonish Mr. Nettleship 
or even Dr. Pagenstecker — but the doctor who failed to cure 
his patient was entitled to no remuneration whatever, and 
was liable to an action at law by the next-of-kin if the case 
terminated fatally. In case of blood-letting, especially, if the 
early Sangrado withdrew so much that the patient died, he 
became the slave of the heir-at-law of the patient ! 

As regards the judiciary and officials of the law, the Spanish 
Visigoths are said to have been more influenced by the Roman 
system than any of the other German peoples. 

The supreme jurisdiction in matters civil and criminal 
resided in the dtix or comes, who was at once Commander-in- 
Chief and Chief Justice within his district. The regular judges 
were considered to be his deputies; but there were also royal 
judges invested with a special jurisdiction, with the title of 
pads assertores. 

The administration of justice was at once free and public. 
False testimony was severely punished. Torture was freely 
administered to servile witnesses, but its abuse was condemned. 
The unjust judge was both whipped and compelled to make 
restitution. Inferior to the death penalty, DeadvaUon, or 
judicial scalping, and exoculaiion were regularly prescribed. 
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Imprisonment was rare, and was usually in a monastery or 
religious house. But the rod was the universal remedy, the 
prescription and the cure for all evil-doing. 

No hay tal razon, says the Spanish proverb, que la del boston, 
a rule of life or of law, as Sancho Panza has it, " as old as King 
Wamba ". Yet even stripes could be avoided by a money pay- 
ment, and the law prescribed with the utmost nicety the 
pecuniary importance of every blow, according to the rank of 
the condemned person, and that of the injured party. The 
honestior Qit the Goth paid for his peccadilloes in cash, the vUior 
persona offended only at the expense of his back. 

One law for the rich and another for the poor is taken at 
the present day as the greatest possible denial of justice, but 
in Visigothic Spain there was not only a different law for every 
purse, but almost for every person. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

ETYMOLOGY OF ANDALUSIA. 

The word Andalusia has been derived from FamkUusia, or country 
of the Vandals, by Danville^ Eiat de T Europe, etc., pp. 146-7. 
But Casiri's derivation from Handalusia, which signifies in Arabic : 
The region of the evening or of the West, the Hesperia of the 
Greeks, enjoys the honour of the approval of Gibbon (cap. li). 
Cf. Biblioteca Arabico-Hispana, torn, ii., 327. 

The etymology of Andalusia, says my friend Mr. John 
Ormsby, is no doubt somewhat of a crux, but it seems that on 
the whole, the balance of evidence is on the Vandal side. The 
name is now unquestionably Arabic. The question is how and 
whence it got into that language. There is no doubt that the 
Vandals under Gaiseric crossed over from southern Spain into 
Barbary ; and Spain would therefore be for many generations 
the " Land of the Vandals ** to the Berbers of North Africa, and 
would be spoken of by them as such to the next conquerors, the 
Arabs. We cannot tell into what shape Wandal or Vandal may 
have been twisted by six or seven generations of Berbers ; but 
it was from them that the Arabs, in all probability, got the name, 
and, having got it, fixed it in their literature. 

Conde in his translation of Sharif al Edrisi's Geography of 
Spain, is distinctly in favour of Vandal ; though, with his usual 
candour, he admits that it is quite open to any one who prefers 
it to adopt Casiri's views. 

But, according to Conde, ** Andalus " does not mean ** region 
of the evening" but '*pais ohscuro y ienebroso'\ Conde, how- 
ever, was not a very profound scholar. 

Ibn HayydiU, Ibn Khaldun, and others derive Andalusia from 
Andalosh, a nation of barbarians — i.e., the Vandals — who settled 
there, a derivation adopted by Don Pascual de Gayangos in his 
Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, i., 1. 

Ibn S^id, however, derives the word from Andalus, son of 
Tubal, son of Yafeth, son of Ntih, who settled in Spain, and gave 
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his name to the country, in like manner as his brother Sebt, 
son of Yafeth, peopled the opposite land, and gave his name to 
the city of Sebtah (Ceuta). Ibn Gh&lib is of the same opinion, 
but mi^Les Andalus to be the son of Yafeth. 

Don Pascual's note (44), voL i., p. 322, is the last authority 
I shall permit myself to quote on this etymological question : 
''The Arabs, more than any other nation, corrupted proper 
names by accommodating them to the genius of their language ; 
whenever a letter was of difficult pronunciation they suppressed 
it, especially if commencing the word. The V of Vandaluda 
was, therefore^ omitted as well as the last two letters, which 
made the word too long. Furthermore, as a proof that the word 
Andalus is only a corruption of Vandaluda, it is not uncommon 
to find in Spanish MSS., even of the fifteenth century, the word 
Vandaluda employed to designate that portion of Spain which 
was still in the hands of the Moors," and see Abulfeda, ed. Paris, 
1848, ii., 2S6. 

Andres Bemaldez, who flourished towards the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, and who wrote 
a chronicle of Ferdinand and Isabella, long inedited (MS. Bib. 
Eg. in Brit Mus., No. 306, fol. 784), but printed at Granada, 
1850, and again at Madrid, 1870, says: ''Y el adelantado de 
Vandalucia, con gran caballeria sali6 k redbir k los Reyes k la 
pefia de los enamorados ". 

As to the name of Al Jezirah — the island — ^by which Anda- 
lusia was frequently spoken of by the Arabs, see Gayangos, op, 
ct/., voL L, pp. ]9» 20. The modem town of Algeciras, opposite 
Gibraltar on the mainland of Spain contains a similar etymology, 
as to which see Gayangos, vol. i., p. 317. 
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SAINT GEORGR 

The development of George of Cappadocia into a Christian martyr 
and champion, and the patron of England, is one of the enigmas of 
history. An infamous and an extortionate tax-collector, a fraud- 
ulent food contractor, a fugitive from justice, he amused his exile 
by the accumulation of a library, and '* embracing, with a real or 
affected zeal, the profession of Arianism," he was raised by a 
&ction to the episcopal throne of Athanasius (a.d. 356). His 
cruelty, his avarice, his insolence were no less remarkable in the 
Arian Primate of Egypt than in the peculating bacon contractor 
of S3nia; and George met his death by the fury, or rather by 
the justice, of the outraged population of Alexandria, a few days 
after the death of Constantine. 

See Gibbon, chapter xxiii. Dr. Peter Heylin, History of Si. 
George (1633), a most interesting book in many ways, and well 
worth reading ; and the Rev. J. Milner's Critical Enquiry into the 
Existence and Character of St. George (1792), a thin tract of fifly- 
nine pages, is also worth consulting. 

The rival of Athanasius, says Gibbon, was dear and sacred to 
the Arians; and the seeming conversion of these sectaries 
introduced his worship into the bosom of the Catholic Church ; 
while the ignorant Crusaders no doubt brought back his name 
and his £[ime to England. See Ammianus, xxiL, 11; Gregory 
Nazianzen, orat xxi., 382-390; Epiphanius, Hares , Ixxvi, 912; 
Tillemont, Mem. EccUsiasttqttes^ vi., 713. 

Yet even this hardly explains the £[ime and sanctity of St. 
George. The story, in the Acta Sanctorum, of another St. George, 
a soldier and a good Catholic, is only stranger than that of the 
Arian Archbishop, in that the George who is said to have been 
put to death by order of Decius in 303, at Nicomedia, is a 
personage absolutely unknown to history. For a full account of 
the legend, see Rohrbacher, Eglise CaihoUque^ v., 64iS, and 
Socrates, Eccl. Hist., liiL, 2-4. 
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The dragon is first heard of in connection with the legend of 
St. George in Voragines' Legenda Aurea. See Dr. Peter Heylin, 
op. cit,, cap. ii. See also S. Baring Gould, Curious Myths of the 
middle Ages (1 869)1 where, in the course of a long disquisition, pp. 
266-3 16, the learned author speaks of George as a Christianised 
Tammuz = the Sun = the Phcenician Adonis. C£ Ezekiel viii. 14. 

No less an authority than Dr. Dollinger (Von Kobel, Conn 
versaiions of Dr. DolUnger, trans, Gould, ed. 1892, pp. 130-132), 
considers the accepted legend or histoiy of St. Greorge as purely 
fanciful. 

It was in 1222 that the Parliament of Oxford prescribed the 
\!ommemoration day of St. George as a national holiday for all 
England, in recognition of the services rendered by the saint to 
the English Crusaders in Palestine. 

But long before St. George was chosen as the patron saint 
of the Order of the Grarter^ long even before the institution 
of the Order sacred to his military prowess and his Christian 
martyrdom in Aragon, an Imperial Order of St George is 
traditionally said to have been founded by no less ancient and 
no less distinguished a personage than Constantine the Great, in 
313, and the Emperor himself is counted as the first grand 
master ! 

However little Constantine may have understood of the 
Orders of chivalry, and however fieuiciful may be his institution 
of this military confiratemity, it is at least certain that this 
Imperial Order of St, George existed until the death in 1699 of 
Guy Comnenus, Duke of Durazzo, the last survivor of the House 
of Comnenus, and titular Prince of Macedon, when the Order 
was reformed by Innocent XII., and practically ceased to exist. 

See Histoire des ordres militaires, ou des Chevaliers, par 
Basnage, vol. i., 66-72 (Amsterdam, 1721), vol. iL, 61-70. 

The knights of this Order of St. George are also known as 
Ang^Uques or Dor^; and the grand mastership is, since 1699, 
hereditary in the fiimily of the Famese Dukes of Parma. 

See Giustiniani, Istoria (Venice, 1692); and Helyot, Hist, 
des Ordres Momistiques, etc, viL, 13-23. 

Thus the uncertain saint has at all times and in all countries 
been a most popular patron for orders of chivalry. A Bur- 
gundian Order of St. George was founded as early as 1390 
(Helyot, Ordres Monastiques, tom. vii., p. 154). 

The Emperor Frederick III. founded the military religious 
Order of St. George in 1468, and obtained from Paul II. a Bull 
of incorporation ; and Alexander VI. approved and confirmed 
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the foundation in 1494 at the instance of Maximilian : Julius II. 
and Leo X. also patronised this Order, which was raised to the 
highest pitch of nonour and dignity in the sixteenth century ; 
but it decayed and perished among the religious wars of 
Germany. This Order was known as that of St George of 
Carinthia. 

Paul III. established a military religious Order of St. George 
of Ravenna, which was abolished by Gregory XIII. As to the 
supposed Order of St. George of Genoa, see Helyot, Ordres 
MonasUques. The Russian Order of St. George was founded by 
Catherine II., 1769, as & purely military Order. 

There is also a Bavarian Order of St. George, referred to by 
Helyot in his Ordres MonasUques, vii., 358. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

The curious confusion arising from a two-fold or three-fold 
system of numeration of the Alfonsos of Castile and Leon in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (see ante, pp. 232, 233) 
seems to me to call for some special notice. 

Dunham, Romey, and other foreign historians and chrono- 
logists, among whom the Comte de Mas La Trie must ever be 
spoken of with the greatest respect, calls Alfonso el Balallador, 
of Aragon, Alfonso VII. of Leon and Castile, as in right of his 
wife Urraca ; and thus numbers Alfonso el Emperador as VIII. 
as his successor ; and keeps Alfonso III. of Castile out of the 
Leonese or Junto numeration altogether. 

Thus and in other ways confusion has been introduced, and 
by imperfect explanation still worse confounded. 

The following, it is to be hoped, is plain : — 

Alfonso VI. of Leon was the ^mt of the name to reign in 
Castile; and, as in the course of the next 150 years, the two 
kingdoms were sometimes under the same king, though not 
formally united, and sometimes each with a king of its own, the 
plan has been generally adopted by modem Spanish writers of 
numbering the Alfonsos of Leon and of Castile consecutively, 
without regard to the kingdoms over which they reigned, taking 
no account of the Alfonsos of Aragon. Thus Alfonso el Sabio, 
was Alfonso IV. of Castile, and Alfonso IX. of Leon, but Alfonso 
X. of the consecutive Alfonsos, by which title he is always known. 

And it is by this numeration that the late King of Spain 
was Alfonso XII., and his present Majesty q. D, g, is Alfonso 
XIII. 

The Genealogical Table on the next page will, I trust, make 
everything clear. 
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